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A SKETCH OF WASHINGTON CITY. 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 

A S a nation, we are generally, and with truth, 
considered a vain rather than a proud people, 
morbidly sensitive to the opinions and criticisms 
of our European neighbors ; the distinction be- 
tween vanity and pride being, that while the one 
restlessly desires and seeks the good opinion of 
the world, the other is satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of deserving it. But, more than else- 
where, at our seat of government, the true 
American finds his national vanity elevated into 
national pride. It is true, he may miss the mag- 


nificence of European capitals, the conventional other cities. 


elegance of European courts; but he walks 
through the wide avenues and the spacious edi- 
fices of Washington with a feeling of possession 
and ownership that could be felt in no other 
country, although he may not claim the title- 
deeds to an acre of the broad lands of which it 
is the centre. When he enters the legislative 
halls, where the talent of the country, from Maine 
to California, is assembled, to execute the will 
of that body of which he forms a part, that hack- 
neyed phrase, the sovereign people, assumes a 
new significance—a majesty that reflects directly 
upon himself, and he feels a new consciousness 


and pour upon them its fertilizing flood What 
the Roman empire was to the ancient world, our 
Republic seems destined to become to the mo. 
dern ; and well may the American citizen emu- 
late the Roman in his patriotism; well then may 
he be proud, for with so noble a country national 
pride is neither a weakness nor a fault. 

The capital of our country is often singularly 
misjudged—both by foreigners, who contrast it 
with the centralized capitals of Europe, and by 
ourselves, to whom its “magnificent distances” 
| seem to imply an absence of the enterprise and 
| commerce which constitute the life of all our 
But the great founders of our Re- 
| public wisely designed it only for the political 
| centre of the country, to be far removed from 
| the disturbing influences that agitate great capi- 
tals abroad ; and growing, as it necessarily must, 
only by the reflected growth of the whole coun- 
try, it may be considered a type of the Union in 
the grandeur of its plan and the incompleteness 
with which it is as yet carried out. In Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the main artery of the city, 
now crowded w**!, continuous blocks of build- 
ings, fifty years ago the sportsman started the 
p= cridge and woodcock from a swamp overgrown 
| with underbrush, and the fifty years to come wi!! 





of the dignity of his manhood and of the respons- | doubtless make far greater changes than the last 
in the external aspect of the city. Like America. 
Washington must be judged only by looking to 
its future—that great future which we of this 
generation are destined to see only with pro- 
phetic eyes. 


ibility of his position as an American citizen. 
And well he may ; for in our country a new field 
opens, and humanity here takes a new stand, 
fettered by no antiquity, borne down by no he- 
reditary aristocracy. While other nations have 
gradually emerged from barbarism, ours has be- 
gun her career in the meridian sun of European 
civilization. With the broadest principles of 
freedom for the foundation of our government— 
with a magnificent country, whose shores are 
washed by the great oceans, whose lakes are 
seas, whose rivers are the most majestic that 
water the earth, whose commerce whitens every 
sea, whose railroads and canals, like great arte- 
ries, intersect its whole surface, and carry life 
and activity to its remotest corner; whose “‘ mag- 
netic nerves,” with the rapidity of thought, bear 
intelligence to its distant extremities; with a 
people springing from the fusion of many races, 
and whose energies are as inexhaustible as the 
resources of the country they inhabit, it would 
seem that here the human mind is destined to 
develop its highest powers, and that, while on 
one side its influence will roll back upon the tot- 
tering monarchies of Europe, on the other its 


advancing tide of freedom and civilization will | * 


stretch across the Pacific, to the shores of Asia, 
Vor. VI.—No. 31.—A 
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MAP OF WASHINGTON CITY. 
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It is asingular circumstance, that on the ground 
now occupied by the city of Washington, the | 
neighboring Indian tribes formerly met to delib- 
erate, and here the flame of their council-fires | 
ascended as they unsheathied their war-knives or | 
smoked the pipe of peace. It is also an histori- | 
cal fact, that as early as 1663 the city was laid | 
out and called Rome, and the little stream that 
flows at the foot of Capitol Hill still retains its 
classical appellation of the Tiber. 

When the seat of government was removed to 
Washington, in the year 1800, only one wing of 
the Capitol was built, and the whole surface of 
the city was covered with trees ; yet the discern- 
ing eye could not fail to mark its great natural 
advantages of position, climate, and scenery, and 
to admire the wisdom that selected it for the 
capital of our Republic. Now, while each year 
adds to its stability by new structures and noble 
monuments, it adds also to its historical associa- 
tions, and renders less probable the sacrilegious 
idea of its removal. 

Standing on the shore of the broad and beau- 
tiful Potomac (or River of Swans, as the name 
signifies in the original), surrounded by an am- 
phitheatre of hills, luxuriant with every variety 
of foliage, there are many points from which 
Washington presents the most picturesque views, 
and its sites for suburban villas are unsurpassed 
even by those on the banks of the Hudson. 

About six miles from the city is Riversdale, 
the seat of Charles Calvert, Esq., the lineal de- 
scendant of Lord Baltimore; and nearer is Kal- 
orama, built by Joel Barlow, after his return 
from France in the year 1805. Here he com- 
pleted and first gave to the world his Columbiad, 
at that time the most elegant volume that had 
ever issued from the American press, and now 
the only American poem that aspires to the dig- 
nity of an epic. Here also he devoted himself 
to the collection of materials for a history of the 
United States—a department in which he would 
doubtless have been more successful, having 
himself been an actor in the scenes of the Revo- 
lution ; but in the midst of these pursuits he 
was appointed minister to France, and died, as 
is well known, on his way to visit the Emperor. 
His house at Kalorama, the grounds he laid out, 
and the trees he planted, remain a pleasing mon- 
ument to his memory. 

Arlington, the seat of G. W. P. Custis, Esq., 
occupies an elevation of about three hundred 
feet above the river, on the Virginia side, and 
commands a view of Washington, Georgetown, 
and the whole surrounding country. Mr. Custis 
himself, the last survivor of the family of Wash- 
ington, seems to form a connecting link between 
the past and present. It is an event in one’s life 
to have seen and spoken with a man who has sat 
at the feet of Washington, and listened to his 
voice as it spoke to him in the familiar tones of 
family intercourse, and whose mind is stored 
with incidents and anecdotes of the great men 
of the great age. Mr. Custis has great dramatic 
power in conversation; and in describing so 





vividly the scenes and actions that have made our 


| history illustrious, he carries us back to them more 
| nearly than any written narrative, even by him- 
self, could do. The plate of Washington, and 
| many curious and interesting reiics, are in the 
| possession of Mr. Custis. Among them is a pic- 
ture, designed and executed by the wife of the 
first embassador from Holland, and presented by 
her to General Washington. The scene repre- 

sents the cave of the Fates, who are weaving the 
thread of the hero’s destiny. As Atropos ap. 
proaches with her fatal scissors, Immortality 
descends, and seizing the thread, bears it away 
to distant ages. The lines accompanying this 
ingenious design, also by the same lady, are the 
following : 

“Tn vain the Sisters ply their busy care, 

To reel off years from Glory’s deathless heir : 
Frail things may pass—his fame can never die, 
Rescued from Fate by Immortality.” 

Mr. Custis has also in his possession a model 
of the Bastille, carved from one of the stones, 
after its destruction, and sent a present to Wash- 
ington by Lafayette; and accompanying it was 
the veritable key of the Bastille which still hangs 
in the hall at Mount Vernon, calling up, in the 
sanctuary of freedom, dark pictures of the mys- 
tery, the crime, and the suffering that it locked 
in the cells and dungeons of that stronghold of 
tyranny. 

Many anecdotes told by Mr. Custis, of Wash- 
ington and of his father and mother, seemed al- 
most to bring us into their august presence. Of 
the theory that the character of the child depends 
mainly on that of the mother, the history of 
Washington affords a striking illustration ; and 
who shall say that if more American mothers 
made his mother the model of their lives, Amer- 
ican sons would not more resemble hers? The 
mingled reverence and love with which she 
inspired all who came within the sphere of her 
influence, the blended dignity and grace of her 
manner, the firm will and the mild expression 
of it—above all, tliat elevation and nobility of 
character, that circumstances could no more give 
than they could take away—the possession of 
all these qualities rendered her fit to be the 
mother of such a son. Having been separated 
from her during the whole period of the war, 
after the surrender at Yorktown, he hastened to 
join her at Fredricksburg. She received him 
with that calm approval that expressed no sur- 
prise at his splendid career, but which conveyed 
the far higher praise of his having only fulfilled 
her expectations. Lafayette said of the mother 
of Washington, that she belonged to the Roman 
matrons of the best days of the Republic. On 
his first presentation to her, he found her in her 
morning-dress attending the flowers in her gar- 
den ; but with the air of one conscious that her 
dignity did not depend on her garments, she 
advanced to meet him, and said: “ Marquis, ! 
wish not to pay you the poor compliment vf 
making my toilet before I bid you welcome to 
my hovse.’ 

The public buildings, of course, constitute one 
of the most important external features of Wash- 





SKETCH OF WASHINGTON CITY. 





ington ; and it is to be regretted, as much on the 
score of convenience cs of effect, that they are 
so scattered and often on such ill-chosen sites. 
Through a wholly mistaken economy, the Cap- 
itol and almost all the public edifices are built 
of a sandstone found in the vicinity, which is 
incapable of resisting the action of the atmos- 
phere, and the cost of the paint required to | 
preserve it equals that of erecting new walls | 
every thirty years. The error has been at last | 
perceived, and the wings to the Patent Office, | 
and the additions to the Capitol now being erect- 
ed, are of pure white marble. 

As the public taste improves, more liberal 
ideas direct the legislation which has hitherto 
seemed to reverse the principle that prevailed 
in the Republics of Greece and Rome, where, 
according to Gibbon, “‘ the modest simplicity of 
private houses announced the equal condition 
of freemen; while the sovereignty of the people 
was represented in the majestic edifices destined 
for public use.” One of our own writers on this 
subject says: “ With us it is the people alone 





whose sovereignty is constant and unchange- 
able. But what manifestation have we of their 
power, written in that eternal alphabet of stone 
and marble, which has preserved the memory of 
Egyptian kings and Roman emperors’ Where 
are the resplendent temples in which their re- 
presentatives make the laws and their judges 
administer them? Where are the magnificent 
halls in which their youth are instructed under 
the tutelary care of the state? Where the spa- 
cious galleries of art maintained by the public 
treasure for the public good? Where are the 
parks as spacious as those of London, the fount- 
ains as superb as those of Versailles! Are kings 
to have their pleasure-grounds and pélaces, and 
not the people theirs also'” Before many years 
have passed away these questions may be in 
some measure answered ; and we may point to 
the Capitol enlarged and beautified, to the Na- 
tional Park, and to the Monument, higher than 
the pyramids, as at least more in accordance 
with the dignity of the nation, and more worthy 
of its capital. 


os sm6_ wane 


THE CAPITOL. 


The Capitol of the United States stands on 
an eminence, about one mile east of the Poto- 
mac, overlooking the whole surrounding coun- 
try. The corner-stone was laid in the presence 
of General Washington, in the year 1793. The 
building was suspended during the war of 1812, 
at which time both wings were destroyed by the 
enemy; and it was not entirely completed until 
1827. The length of the building is three hun- 
dred and fifty-two feet, and it covers an area of 
one and a half acres. The columns of the east- 
ern front compose a portico of one hundred and 
sixty feet in length, surmounted by a tympanum 
embellished with a colossal group of statuary, 
designed by John Quincy Adams, then President, 


and offered by him after forty designs had been 


rejected. It represents the Genius of America, 
attended by Justice and Hope, bearing the scroll 
of the Constitution. Two statues, nine feet in 
height, representing Peace and War, stand in 
the niches on either side of the entrance. The 
east and west fronts both lead to the Rotunda, 
which occupies the whole centre of the building, 
and is nearly one hundred feet in height, and 
of the same diameter. ‘The panels of this mag- 
nificent hall are appropriated to historical paint- 
ings, and four sculptures in bas-relief, which 
were executed by pupils of Canova. The paint- 
ings by Colonel Trumball are remarkable for their 





historical accuracy. The artist, as is well known, 
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was aid-de-camp to General Washing- 
ton, and afterward deputy-adjutant- 
general, under General Gates. He 
early resolved to cultivate his talents 
for painting, in order that he might 
become the delineator of the heroic 
scenes in which he took part. After 
the close of the war he continued his 
studies abroad ; and on his return, he 
visited various parts of the country 
from New Hampshire to Carolina. and 
completed his collection of portraits 
and views of places. Ir; 1816 Con- 
gress passed a resolution authorizing “ 
him to paint the four pictures that 
adorn the walls of the Rotunda, and 
which are—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Surrender of Burgoyne, 
the Surrender of Cornwallis, and the 
Resignation of Washington. The 
heads in these pictures are mostly 
from life. There are besides these, 
three other pictures—the Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims, by Weir ; the Baptism 
of Pocahontas, by Chapman; and the 
Landing of Columbus, by Vanderlyn 
The House of Representatives, oc- 
cupying the south wing of the Cap- 
itol, has the distinction ef being the 
most badly constructed hall for public 
speaking known in any country. At certain 
points, a whisper scarcely audible to the ear into 
which it is breathed, is distinctly heard at some 
remote extremity, while, at others, the voice of 
the loudest speaker seems lost in vacuum. Po- 
litical and other secrets are thus discovered, and 
eloquence is often wasted on the empty air. The 


CLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


| hall is built in the form of the ancient Grecian 
theatre, with the dome, which is sixty feet in 
height, supported by columns of variegated mar- 
ble. Above the Speaker’s chair is a colossal 
figure of Liberty, and in front and immediately 
over the entrance is a beautiful statue in marble, 
representing History, in a winged car, traversing 
the globe, on which are figured the signs of the 
zodiac, and the wheel of the car constitutes th- 
face of a clock. The whole design is full of sig- 
nificance, the visible personification of a great 
truth. While the hours roll on, History, in her 
winged car, is indeed there, to record the thoughts 
that are uttered, and to bear them over the world 
that listens for them anxiously, but with hope 
and faith. 

The Senate Chamber, which is in the north 
wing of the Capitol, is poor and meagre in design, 
and although in some respects similar to the 
House of Representatives, is of much smaller 
dimensions. The galleries are accessible only 
through dark and narrow passages, and are wholly 
destitute of elegance, comfort, and ventilation 
Beneath the Senate Chamber is the Supreme 
Court room, an apartment entirely inappropriate 
to the dignity of this high tribunal The Con- 
gressional Library, consisting of fifty thousand 
volumes, recently destroyed by fire, occupied the 
western front of the main body of the Capitol, 
and afforded one of the most pleasant resorts in 
the city. The first Library, selected under the 
direction of Mr. Gallatin and others, was burned 
by the English during the late war. Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s library, afterward purchased, formed the 
nucleus of the one lately desti»yed, and his ar- 








rangement of the books was still preserved. 
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Among these many valuable works, there were 
few that can not be replaced ; but the new books 
and the new apartments, like new friends, will 
lack the charm of association, and thus fail 
wholly to supply the places of the old ones. 

The proposed addition to the Capitol is to be 
in the form of wings, north and south, project- 
ing both east and west beyond the main building 
and connected with it by corridors, the three 
other sides of the wing being surrounded by a 
colonnade of a corresponding style ofarchitecture. 
The new House of Representatives and Senate 
Chamber are each to be in the form o/ a paral- 
lelogram, which has been found best adapted to 
halls for public speaking. The work is under 
the direction of Mr. Walters, an able architect, 
and when complete the whole building will cover 
four acres and a quarter. At present, the Cap- 
itol is inclosed within an area of forty acres. In 
the centre of the space on the eastern side stands 
the colossal statue of 
Washington, by Green- 
ough. This is a mag- 
nificent work of art, and 
not unworthy of any 
age. It is purely clas- 
sical in its design, and 
hence it finds little favor 
with the strict admirers 
of modern art. 

The figure, which is 
in a_ sitting posture, 
erect would be twelve 
feet in height, and is 
represented as holding 
a Roman sword in one 
hand, and pointing up- 
ward with the other. 
The design is not in- 
tended to commemorate | 
any single action, but 
to express in marble the 
energy, the fortitude, 
the integrity, and the 
devotion of which the 
character of Washing- 
ton was the embodi- 
ment and realization. 
The other sculptures 
of the Capitol have 
been executed by for- 
eign artists; but the 
names of Greenough, of 
Powers, of Crawford, of 
Mills, and a long list of 
others, both in painting 
and sculpture, indicate that the day has gone 
by when we must depend on Europe for our 
works of art. As wealth, intelligence, and re- 
finement become more and more diffused among 
the people, they demand a more "“heral expend- 
iture from their representatives, ., + seen by the 
large appropriations made at the last session of 
Congress for the enlargement of the Capitol and 
the extension of the public grounds. 

The grounds about the Capitol, disproportion- 








ate to its original size, would still less accord 
with its increased dimensions. The open waste, 
therefore, lying between the Capitol, the Presi- 
dent’s house, and the Potomac, is about to be 
converted inte a National Park, upon a plan 
proposed by Mr. Downing, to whom we already 
owe such a national debt of gratitude for the 
taste and elegance he has introduced into the 
architecture of country residences. His name is 
synonymous, not only in this country but abroad, 
with whatever is tasteful, beautiful, and correct 
in landscape gardening and rural architecture, 
and the country can have no better guarantee 
of the excellency of the plan than to know that 
he conceived and is to execute it.* The area 
contains about one hundred and fifty acres, and 
the principal entrance is to be through a superb 
marble gateway, in the form of a triumphal arch, 
which is to stand at the western side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and which will form one of the 


ENTRANCE TO THE PUBLIC GROUNDS. 


most striking features that meets the eye of a 





* Since this paragraph was written, a frightful calam- 
ity, so fresh in the minds of the community that it need 


not be designated, has deprived the country of the inval-- 


uable services of Mr. Downing. Standing, as he did, 
alone in his profession, without a rival or a competitor, 
his death, at the early age of thirty-seven, has left a 
vacancy that we seek in vain to fill. Although so young, 
he has exerted an unbounded influence on the public 
taste, and there is scarcely a town or village in our coun. 


| try that has not some monument of his genius. 
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PRESIDENT’S 


stranger on entering the city. From this en- 
trance a series of carriage drives, forty feet wide, 
crossing the canal by a suspension bridge, will 
lead, in graceful curved lines, beneath lofty 
shade trees, through the whole park to the gate 
at the other extremity. The carriage drive, go- 
ing and returning, will give a circuit of between 


five and six miles. The park will include within 
its area both the Washington Monument and the 
Smithsonian Institution, which, with its fount- 
ains, pavilion, and summer-houses, will give it 
an architectural and picturesque interest, apart 


from its silvan and rural beauties. Besides the 
most effective groupings of trees and shrubs, be- 
sides the smooth lawns, embowered walks, and 
artificial lakes, Mr. Downing proposes to intro- 
duce another and higher feature in the National 
Park ; this is an arboretum, or scientific collec- 
tion of trees, forming a kind of boundary plant- 
ation to the whole area, where will be assembled 
at least one specimen of all the trees and shrubs 
that will grow in the climate of Washington. 
It is especially his intention to plant specimens 
of every American tree that belongs to our widely 
extended silva; and each, marked with its pop- 
ular and scientific name, and the part of the 
country from which it has been obtained, will 
thus be made to convey instruction in a form as | 
novel as it is agreeable. To enliven the winter 
landscape, the park will be largely planted with | 
evergreens. The transformation of this marshy 
and desolate waste into a National Park, has been 
already begun, but it will probably not be com- 
pleted for four or five years to come—even with 
all the aid that the advanced science of the day 
affords for preparing the soil, and transplanting 
nearly full grown trees. 

After the Capitol, the next object of attention 
is the President’s mansion ; and to not a few of 
our aspiring fellow citizens it has even a higher 
interest. It is about one mile west of the Cap- 


HOUSE. 


itol, forty or fifty feet above the level of the Po- 
tomac, which spreads out its calm waters before 
the southern front. The east room, the prin- 
cipal apartment, is magnificent in its propor- 
tions, and, like the other parts of the house, is 
not wanting in mere furniture; but the entire 
absence of all works of art and taste, gives to 
the whole house more the air of a great hotel, 
than of the residence of the chief magistrate 
of a nation where painting and sculpture are 
beginning to be appreciated and encouraged. ° 





* The following extracts from the letters of Mrs. Adams, 
the wife cf the first President of that name, give a pic- 
ture of the White House in the year 1800. 

MRS. ABIGAIL ADAMS TO MRS. SMITH. 
“ Wasutneton, November 21, 1800. 

“In the city are buildings enough, if they were compact 
and finished, to accommodate Congress and those attached 
to it; but as they are, I see no great comfort for them. 
The river, which runs up to Alexandria, is in full view 
of my window, and I see the vessels as they pass and 
repass. The house is upon a grand and superb scale, 
requiring about thirty servants to attend and keep the 
apartments in proper order, and perform the ordinary 
business of the house and stables ; an establishment very 
well proportioned to the President’s salary. " e lighting 
the apartments, from the kitchen to tLe parlc.s and cham- 





bers, is a tax indeed ; and the fires we are obliged to keep, 
to secure us from daily agues, is another very cheering 
; vomfort. To assist us in this great castle, and render 
less attendance necessary, bells are wholly wanting, not 
one single one being hung through the whole house, and 
promises are ail you ean obtain. This is so great an in- 
convenience, that | know not what to do or how to do 
The ladies from Georgetown and in the city have many 
of them visited me. Yesterday I returned fifteen visits , 
but such a place as Georgetown appears—why, our Mil- 
ten is beautiful.“ But no comparisons ;—if they will put 
me up some bells, and let me have wood enough to keep 
fires, I design to be pleased. I could content myself al- 
most any where three months ; but surrounded with for- 
ests, can you believe that wood is not to be had, because 
people can not be found to cut and cart it! Briesler en- 
tered into a contract with a man to supply him with wood. 
A small part, a few cords only, has he been able to get. 
Most of that was expended to dry the walls of the house 





before we came in, and yesterday the man told him it was 
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FEDERAL UNIONS ; 


IT 
MUSY BE PRESERVED. 


a bust placed conspicuously in 
the entrance hall, but whom it 
is intended to immortalize no 
one appears toknow. Our leg- 
islators do not apparently re- 
member that it is the arts, not 
less than the arms, the laws, and 
the institutions of a country, 
that make it illustrious. Phidias 
and Praxiteles have added a lus- 
tre to the glory of Greece not 
less than Solon, !.ycurgus, and 
Aristotle ; and the creations of 
Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and 
Raphael would, of themselves, 
make Italy immortal, had she 
no other remembrances of the 
past. Take from her the splen- 
dor that the arts shed upon her, 
and her glory would be depart 
ed. In the open square, oppo- 
site the President’s house, is 
about to be placed the eques- 
trian statue of Jackson in bronze. 
This work is remarkable not 
only for its excellence, but from 
the fact that it is the first piece 
of statuary of any magnitude, 
in this material, that has ever 
been cast in this country. The 
artist, Mr. Mills of Charleston, 
previously known only as the 
sculptor of a bust of Mr. Cal- 
houn, and some others, when 
applied to by the committee to 





furnish a model for this work, 
declined to do so, feeling himself 
incompetent to the task, having 





EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF JACKSON. 
The only work of statuary to be seen here is 


never even seen an equestrian 
statue. But, haunted by the 
idea, he commenced the design, 
and after some months of la- 
bor, submitted a model to the 
committee, which was at once 
It was said by all connoisseurs that 








impossible for him to procure it to be cut and carted. He 
has had recourse to coals; but we can not get grates 
made and set. We have indeed come into anew country. 

“You must keep this to yourself, and, when asked how 
| like it, say that I write you the situation is beautiful, 
which is true. The house is made habitable, but there is 
not a single apartment finished, and all withinside, ex- 
cept the plastering, has been done since Briesler came. 
We have not the least fence, or yard, or other convenience 
without ; and the great unfinished audience room I make 
a drying room of, to hang up the clothes in. The prin- 
cipal stairs are not up, and will not be this winter. Six 
chambers are made comfortable ; two are occupied by the 
President and Mr. Shaw; two lower rooms, one for & 
common parlor, and one for a levee room. Up-stairs 
there is the oval room, which is designed for the drawing- 
room, and has the crimson furniture in it. It is a very 
handsome room aow; but when completed, it will be 
beautiful. If the twelve years, in which this place has 
been considered as the future seat of government, had 
been improved, as they would have been if in New En- 
gland, very many of the inconveniences would have been 
removed. It is a beautiful spot, capable of every improve 
ment, and the more I view it, the more I am delighted 
with it.” 








MRS. ADAMS TO MRS. SMITH. 
““WasHineTton, November 21, 1800. 
Two articles we are much distressed for ; one 
is bells, but the more important one is wood. Yet you 
can not see for trees. No arrangement has been made 
yet, but promises never performed, to supply the new 
comers with fuel. Of the promises, Briesler had re- 
ceived his full share. He had procured nine cords of 
wood ; between six and seven of that was kindly burnt 
up to dry the walls of the house, which ought to have 
been done by the commissioners, but which, if left to 
them, would have remained undone to this day. Congress 
poured in, but shiver, shiver. No woodcutters or carters 
to be had at any rate. We are now indebted to a Penn- 
sylvania wagon to bring us, through the fi_st clerk in the 
Treasury office, one cord and a half of wood, which is all 
we have for this house, where twelve fires are constantly 


required, and where, we are told, the roads will soon be . 


so bad that it can not be drawn. Briesler procured two 
hundred bushels uf coals, or we must have suffered. 
This is tho situation of almost every person. The pub- 
lic officers have sent to Philadelphia for woodcutters and 
wagons. The ladies are impatient for a drawing- 
room; I have no looking-glasses but dwarfs for this 
house ; nor a twentieth part lamps enough to light it.” 
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it would be impossible to cast such a statue in 
this country, and the price offered by the com- 
mittee did not warrant its being done abroad. 
Mr. Mills, nothing daunted by the difficulties in 
his way, with true American enterprise and en- 
ergy, set about removing them. He remembered 
that when a boy, he had seen a heavy iron chain 
melted when by accident exposed to the heat of 
a coal-pit, and on this suggestion he constructed 
a furnace, and found it entirely successful. With 
less than half a cord of pine wood he melted 
sixteen hundred pounds of metal. Leaving his 
valuabie invention to be perfected at some future 
time, he has gone on with his work, which is 
now nearly completed. The whole group is en- 
tirely sustained by the two legs of the horse 
upon which it rests, an experiment which has 
never before been tried in any similar work. 
The figure of Jackson in this statue, if erect, 
would be eight feet in height, and the whole is 
cast of the bronze of condemned cannon. This 
production of Mr. Mills, executed under so many 
disadvantages, as well as many other works of 
our native artists, indicate that a talent for 
sculpture is one of the peculiar gifts of our 
countrymen, and that the time is not far distant 
when our public edifices and squares will be 
peopled by these bronze and marble resemblances 
of our great and good, which, though mute, will 
yet speak and awaken in the youth of our coun- 





try a purer patriotism and a higher virtue 
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The Departments of State and of War, near 
the President's house, are wholly unworthy of 
notice in any architectural point of view, and 
not being fire-proof, they wait only the accident 
of being burned down, as the other Departments 
have successively been, with ail their valuable 
records, in order to be substantia!!y rebuilt. For 
the members of the cabinet the government has 
as yet provided no residences. and as the privaie 
houses of Washington are generally very small, 
they afford the most inadequate accommodations 
for the entertainments these officers are expect- 
ed by the public to give, and convey the idea of 
national poverty not at all belonging to the 
country. But what Congress has failed to do, 
the public spirit of a citizen of Washington is 
about to effect. Mr. Corcoran, the banker, so 
well known for his extensive charities and his 
liberal patronage of the arts, has proposed to 
build a certain mumber of residences for mem- 
bers of the cabinet, in keeping with the dignity 
of the office, and to transfer them to the govern- 
ment at their actual cost. Should this proposal 
be accepted, this very desirable work will be 
soon accomplished, and the time seems to have 
come when it can not longer be delayed. Every 
year Washington is becoming more an intellect- 
ual and scientific, as well as a political centre, 
and its improvement and embellishment is now 
an object of national interest. 

The Treasury, notwithstanding its architect- 
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ural faults and its unfavorable position, from its 
extent and the beauty of its Ionic columns, had 
an imposing air, which has been wholly de- 
stroyed by the paint with which it has recently 
been defaced, which, mstead of being of one 
uniform shade, is of three distinct and inappro- 
priate colors. 

The General Post-office is a spacious and 
well-proportioned edifice of white marble, in the 
Italian style of architecture, and the Patent 
Office, in the Grecian Doric, is unsurpassed by 
any of the public buildings. Here are deposited 
all the models for which patents have been 
granted, the original Declaration of Independ- 


ence, the camp-chest and a part of the wardrobe 
of Washington, the gifts presented to our naval 
and civil officers by foreign powers, pictures, 
busts, Indian portraits, the collections of the 
National Institute, and all the treasures of the 
Exploring Expedition under Commodore Wilkes 

The National Observatory recently establish- 
ed, and now under the able superintendence of 
Lieutenant Maury, is not less creditable to the 
country in a scientific point of view, than useful 
for the attainment of astronomical information. 
Besides the various instruments for determining 
the latitude and longitude of the stars there is 





a large transit instrument which, in connection 
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with the magnetic telegraph, will afford the 
readiest means of ascertaining the exact longi- 
tude of any point, thus greatly increasing the 
accuracy of geographical knowledge. The prin- 
cipal object of interest, however, to the unsci- 
entific observer, is the great equatorial telescope, 
arranged under the dome of the building, which 
moves with the slightest force, and enables the 
observer to turn the instrument in any direction. 
In one apartment of the Observatory all the 
chronometers are tested that supply our national 
vessels, and their exactness, when ready for use, 
has done much to render navigation more sec:ire 
A small equatorial instrument is inounted in the 
open air, and two comet-seekers are kept con- 
stantly employed in clear weather, watching for 
the approach of these wandering eccentricities. 








A meteoroiogical register is kept with great 
minuteness and accuracy, and every thing re- 
lating to astronomical science receives its full 
share of attention. 

About one mile from the Capitol, on the east- 
ern branch of the Potomac, is the Navy Yard, 
probably the most complete and extensive in the 
United Staics. Here chains and anchors are 
made for the largest ships, and a foundry has 
lately been erected for the heaviest castings 
necessary for government use. The Arsenal is 
at the junction of the eastern branch with the 
Potomac, surrounded on three sides by water. 
Here are foundries, workshops, magazines, 
laboratories, and every thing necessary to the 
preparation of the implements and munitions 
of war. 
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Not far from the Navy Yard is the Congres- 
sional Burying Ground where are many monu- 
ments inscribed with names familiar to us on 
the page of history. Over the remains of every 
member of Congress is erected a plain white 
monument of peculiar form, and every year they 
dot more thickly the green foliage of this beau- 
tiful spot. This cemetery is indebted to nature 
only for its picturesque beauty—and art will 
have much to accomplish before it will compare 
with Mount Auburn, Greenwood, or the beauti- 
ful cemetery on the heights of Georgetown which 
has just been completed at a cost of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and presented to the city by Mr 
Corcoran. This lovely dell is wooded with 
native forest trees and laid out with great skill 
and taste; an entrance lodge and a smail stone 
chapel add much to its beauty. 

Near the Capitol is the office of the Coast 
Survey, one of the most important of the govern- 
ment works. The project for the survey of our 
thirty thousand miles of coast, which has been 
in operation since 1832, is probably more per- 
fectly organized than that of any other country. 
The object is to form accurate maps of our ex- 
tended sea-board, to ascertain the latitude and 
longitude of the principal points, the topography 
of the country parallel to the coast, the nature 
of the bottom of the sea accessible to the sound- 
ing line; the position of bars, harbors, and 
channels ; the direction and depth of currents ; 
the declination of the magnetic needle, and every 
particular connected with the improvement of 
navigation and the defense of the coast. Upon 
their observations the most correct geographical 
maps are constructed. The charts exhibit the 
foundation of the bottom of the sea, specimens 
of which are collected, and which not only serve 
as indications to the navigator, but are also of 
great interest to the naturalist, as they are found 
to contain organisms of great variety and minute- 
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ness, showing that at different depths of the sea, 
as on land, distinct species have their places 
assigned them. The development of the laws 
which govern the distribution of these infusoria, 
by which an elevation or depression, however 
gradual, may be detected, will be found of great 
importance to the geologist. The charts of the 
Coast Survey, invaluable to our commerce, are 
copied by an ingenious application of the electro- 
type to the original plate, which remains almost 
unimpaired, and immediately furnished to the 
public at a low cost. Among other discoveries 
‘hat have signalized the progress of the coast 
survey, is that of a new channel, more straight 
and deep, into the harbor of New York ; sunken 
rocks have been indicated, the Gulf Stream, that 
remarkable phenomenon of our continent, has 
been explored, and new investigations made on 
a point of great scientific interest, the determin- 
ation of a degree of latitude on different parallels, 
and deducing from this the figure of the earth 
These and other observations have given to 
experimental science an*impulse it has never 
before received; and, under the able superin- 
tendence of Professor Bache, whose eminent at- 
tainments and discoveries have enabled him to 
introduce improvements into every department 
of the work, it is still going on with energy and 
success, creditable alike to himself and his corps, 
and useful to the government and the nation at 
large. Our revenue, as is well known, is de- 
rived mostly from merchant ships, and the loss 
of the duties upon four of them would actually 
cover the whole amount of the yearly appro- 
priation for the Coast Survey, to say nothing of 
the loss of life, or the loss of time by ships 
having no accurate charts, being obliged to wait 
for pilots. 

In 1829, James Smithson, Esq., a descendant 
of the Duke of Northumberland, died leaving to 
the United States, the sum of more than half a 
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million of dollars, to found, under the name 
of the Smithsonian Institute, an establishment 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men. Mr. Smithson was a gentleman 
of retired and studious habits, who devoted his 
attention to the sciences, particularly that of 
chemistry, and among his personal effects pre- 
served at the Patent Office, are many small ves- 
sels for experiments upon the most minute scale ; 
one of the subjects of his analysis having been 
a lady’s tear. By a law enacted in 1846, the 
President, cabinet, and some other officers of 
the government, to have perpetual succession, 
constitute the Smithsonian Institute, the imme- 
diate superintendence being given to a Secretary. 
By the authority of these officers, constituting 
the Board, a picturesque and stately pile has 
been erected, of red freestone, in the Norman or 
Romanesque style of architecture, comprising a 
library, lecture-room, museum, laboratories, and 
galleries of art. Its length is four hundred and 
fifty feet, and its breadth one hundred and forty. 
The office of the Secretary is to take charge of 
the property of the Institution, to superintend 
its literary and scientific operations, and to give 
an annual report to the Regents. By a skillful 





management of the funds, the 
original amount not only re- 
mains unimpaired, but is con- 
siderably augmented, and the 
Regents have resolved to divide 
the income into two equal por- 
tions, one to be devoted to the 
encouragement of original re- 
search, and the other to the 
foundation of a Library, Muse- 
um, and Gallery of Art.‘ Under 
the first head several valuable 
works have already appeared or 
are now in press, and the library 
numbers ebout ten thousand vol- 
umes. The gallery of art con- 
tains the choicest collection of 
engravings and books on art in 
the country, comprising some 
of the best works of nearly every 
engraver of celebrity, such as 
the engravings of Albert Durer, 
the etchings of Claude Lorraine, 
Rembrandt, and others. 
Professor Henry, who holds a 
position of the highest eminence 
in the scientific world, has filled 
the office of Secretary of the 
Institution since its establish- 
ment, and it is gratifying to 
know that it could not be more 
ably filled. In his researches 
on the subject of electro-mag- 
netism, he was the first to de- 
velop the principle of immense 
magnetic force, and to apply 
it to the moving of a ma- 
chine. In his experiments on 
the transmission of electrical 
currents through long wires, 
he pointed out the applicability of the result to 
the telegraph, and the publication of these papers 
in this country and in Europe were the imme- 
diate precursors of the invention of the present 
system of telegraphing. Professor Henry has 
constructed a thermal telescope, by which the 
heat of bodies may be made perceptible at the 
disiaace of miles, and he has discovered that two 
rays of heat may be so combined as to produce 
a diminution of temperature or comparative cold. 
His experiments on the phosphorogenic emana- 
tion of the sun, or that which produces the glow 
of the diamond in the dark, after its exposure to 
the solar rays, and on the heat of the spots on 
the sun, are of the highest interest. 

Professor Jewett, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Institution, has in his last report submitted 
to the Board of Regents a plan for forming a 
general catalogue of American libraries, which 
promises to lead to very important results. As 
most libraries are constantly increasing, the con- 
tinual re-arranging and reprinting of the cata- 
logues becomes at last, even in our national 
establishments, an intolerable burden, and all the 
large libraries of Europe have been driven to the 
necessity of printing none at all. Professor 
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Jewett proposes to stereotype all titles separately, | 
and to preserve the plates in alphabetical order, | 
so as readily to insert additional titles in their 
proper order. By these means the great cost of 
republication, that of composition, revision, and | 
correction of the press, would be avoided, and | 
difficnities that have discouraged librarians, and 
involved such enormous expenses, would be 
overcome. The importance of the Smithsonian 
Institution in the centre of our country, and the 
benefits it will confer, have not yet been truly 
estimated. Science, literature, and art will con- 
centrate here; and in the enlightened encour- 
agement they will receive, they will diffuse their 
radiance over the whole length and breadth of 
the land, and the political centre of our country 
will thus become, as it shouid be, the seat of learn- 
ing and the arts. It is a significant fact that a 
* descendant of one of the most renowned families 
in England should have chosen this country as 
the field wherein his great idea should germin- 
ate and expand, and it was in a prophetic spirit 
that he has somewhere expressed his belief that 
his name would be remembered when that of the 
Percys was forgotten. Their conquest was on | 
the field of battle ; those won by his munificence 
will be in the regions of thought, of wisdom, 
and of beauty : their victories were for one gen- 
eration, these will be for all time. 

About midway between the Capitol and the 
President’s house, stands the national monument 
erected to the memory of Washington. As yet it 
has only reached the elevation of about one hun- 
dred feet. It is to be constructed of granite encas- 
ed in marble, and the height to be six hundred feet. 





The base is to consist of a grand circular tem 
ple, two hundred and fifty feet in diameter and 
one hundred in height, from which springs the 
obelisk, seventy feet square at the base, and five 
hundred in height. The spacious gallery of the 
rotunda at the base of the column is designed to 
be the Westminster Abbey, or the National Pan- 
theon, to contain statues of the heroes of the 
Revolution, and pictures to commemorate their 
victories, while the space beneath is intended as 
a place of burial for those whom the nation may 
honor by an interment here ; and in the centre 
of the monument are to be placed the remains 
of Washington. Each State has been invited t: 
furnish a block of native marble with the name 
and arms of the State inscribed upon it. The 
temple-base, in the plan of the monument, has 
been objected to by artists and architects, and 
it is possible that the design may be somewhat 
modified. The whole cost of this structure, it is 
estimated, will not much exceed one million of 
dollars, and this is to be collected by the volun- 
tary gift of the people for the erection of the 


| noblest monument ever raised by the gratitude 


of man. It will exceed the Pyramids in height, 
as it will far transcend them and all the monu- 
ments of antiquity in the moral grandeur of the 
sentiment that rears it, and the character it 
commemorates. The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
in his address on the laying of the corner-stone, 
in 1848, says, “ Build it to the skies, you can 
not outreach the loftiness of his principles ; found 
it upon the massive and eternal rock, you can 
not make it more enduring than his fame ; con- 
struct it of the peerless Parian marble, you can 
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not make it pur- 
er than his life ; 
exhaust upon it 
the rules and 
principles off 
ancient and 
modern art, you 
can not make 
it more propor- 
tionate than his 
character.”’ At 
present there 
are some fears 
expressed that 
the contribu- 
tions will not be 
sufficient to car- 
ry on the work, 
and that to an- 
other genera- 
tion will belong 
the glory of 
completing it. 

About four- 
teen miles from 
Washington, 
washed by the 
waters of Po- 
tomac, is Mount 
Vernon, the 
Mecea of the 
New World; a 
spot of profound 
interest not on- 
ly to every 
American, but 
strangers from 
all parts of the 
world turn a- 
side to visit 
the hallowed 
ground, and 
ships from for- 
eign lands rev- 
erently lower 
their flags as 
they pass by. 
The shadow of 
the departed whose ashes repose here seems to 
lie on all around; a spirit whispers in every 
breeze, and a spell is written on every leaf. The 
house itself is a vestige of former days, and its 
wainseoted halls, its spacious and hospitable 
dining-hall, the library, and every object within 
and around is instinct with the noblest associa- 
tions. Here is the bust of Washington, cast 
from the living model by Houdon in 1785, and 
although smaller than those usually seen of 
Washington, it is by far the most majestic head 
that art has preserved. 

Mount Vernon was built by the elder brother 
of Washington, and named by him after Admiral 
Vernon, under whom he had served. It is beau- 
tifully situated on the banks of the Potomac, the 
lawn before it sloping gradually down to the 
river, the bank of which is densely wooded with 
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venerable trees, except an occasional opening, 
where, through the green vistas, the broad and 


shining river is seen flowing beneath. Not 
many rods from the house is the tomb in which 
stands the sarcophagus containing the remains 
of Washington. It is simple, and almost with- 
out inscription ; but the inscription is written on 
the hearts of his countrymen, and “ We read his 
history in a nation’s eyes.” 

The society of the City of Washington has 
peculiar features which distinguish it from that 
of any other in the Union. It is certain that, 
whatever the political institutions of our country 
may be, its social organization is far from being 
democratic. Every town and village has its 
exclusive circle, composed of those who from 
wealth, family, or fashion, assume, with more or 
less absurdity, to be the aristocracy of the place. 
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At Washington, on the contrary, the President 
and officers of the Government, holding their 
position directly from the people, owe, even to 
the humblest of them, a certain allegiance, and 
it is the tacit admission of this that gives to the 
society of the capital such entire freedom from 
all constraint and formality, and renders it the 
only truly and practically democratic city, not 
only in the Union, but in the world. In the 
capitals of other countries the 
stranger is impressed only with 
the power and the majesty of the 
Government, every where forced 
upon him by the pomp and cir- 
cumstance with which it surrounds 
itself, and the deference it de- 
mands; while in that of our own 
he feels only the sovereignty of 
the people, of whor..the Govern- 
ment is absolutely and literally 
the servant. In other cities in 
our own country, “the best soci- 
ety,” as it is called, and often 
justly, is hedged round by so 
many conventionalties that it is 
almost inaccessible to those who 
are without its charmed circle; 
but here, the President and Cab- 
inet open their doors to all, and all 
meet on the same social plane ; not 
that distinctions are not felt here, 
more, perhaps, than elsewhere, 
but the distance with which one 








towers above another, is the 
result of native superiority 
alone, and not of artificial 
props. As a natural conse. 
quence, character soon finds 
its level, and receives its just 
appreciation. The fact thar 
one is a governor, a judge, 
a millionaire, or a leader 
of fashion, at home, where 
these qualifications give him 
standing, avails him nothing 
here, and he inevitably falls 
into the place which nature 
and not adventitious circum. 
stance, assigns him. It js 
found, that this peculiar at. 
mosphere of Washington af 
fects astonishingly all wii 
come under its influence 
and the magnate of the town 
or city, at home so unap 
proachable and so tenacious 
of his position, here, finding 
how little his factitious ad- 
vantages avail him, suddenly 
becomes affable, genial, an 
courteous toall. Hundreds of 
people, not only members of 
the Government, but tempo- 
rary residents, thus brought 
together from all parts of the 
Union, and tried by this new 
standard, can not fail to compose a society of the 
most striking and original elements, and incom- 
parably superior to any other that our countr 
affords. In this social collision, sectional preju 
dices wear oft, and the East and West, the South 
and North thus brought into closer intimacy 
become cemented by more enduring ties. As 
“the king never dies,” so the Government never 
ceases, but it is constantly changing its officers 
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and it is this perpetual change that gives to 
Washington all the gayety and abandon of a 
great watering-place, without its accompanying 
frivolity. 

Another characteristic feature of social life in 
Washington, is, that here men and women take 
their proper places as leaders of society, while 
in our country generally, it is mostly given up 
to the young and unmarried of both sexes, the 
fathers often absenting themselves entirely, and 
the mothers merely fulfilling the duty of matron- 
izing their daughters. This circumstance alone 
would give a higher tone to society here, even 
if it were not, as it is, composed of the most 
brilliant talent in the country. 

The President’s reception or levee, which takes 
place one evening of every week during the sea- 
son, is open to all, and the President and the 
ladies of his family, after receiving their guests, 
mingle with them in the drawing-room. In this 
promiscuous assemblage, we meet with represent- 
atives from every class of society, and every State 
in the Union; with foreigners, titled and unti- 
tled, citizens distinguished and undistinguished, 
and with characters, manners, and toilets equally 
diverse. In such a gathering one can scarcely 
fail to find amusement and interest. The hours 
of reception are limited from eight to ten o’clock, 
and no refreshments are offered, the Chief Mag- 
istrate thus setting an example of true repub- 
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lican simplicity. The members of the Cabinet 
also receive in the same general and unostenta- 
tious manner, although they are expected by the 
public to give other and more substantial enter- 
tainments, such as dinners and evening parties, 
and otherwise to maintain the dignity of the 
office, in a manner not at all warranted by the 
salary ; and hence, without an income independ- 
ent of that, a man can scarcely afford to accept 
a seat in the Cabinet, however he might desire 
the honor. 

The resident foreign Diplomatic Corps consti- 
tute another interesting element in the society 
of Washington. Adopting the maxim of doing 
in Rome as the Romans do, they open their 
doors with little exclusiveness, and their enter- 
tainments are always the most brilliant of the 
season. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated, that it is 
only here that the great principles upon which 
our government is founded, are fully and practi- 
cally carried out in social life. Like the high 
offices of State, the high places of society are 
open to all; and while the Government has 
solved the great political problem, and dem- 
onstrated that men are competent to govern 
themselves, society has solved the great social 
problem, and shown that there is no natural or 
necessary alliance between democracy and vul- 
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AUSTRALIA AND ITS GOLD. 
BY ALFRED H. GUERNSEY 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


oe Southern Land—is the 
name now given to that great island-conti- 
nent formerly called New Holland, lying be- 
tween the parallels of 10° and 40° south lati- 
tude, and those of 112° and 154° east longitude 
from Greenwich. The extreme length of the 
island from east to west is about 2500 miles, and 
its utmost breadth from north to south is about 
2000 miles, the mean length and breadth being 
each some 500 miles less. The coast line is 
indented upon the north by the deep Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and upon the south by the great 
Australian Bight. The distance between the 
northern and southern shores at these opposite 
indentations is something more than a thousand 
miles. The whole island has a superficial area 
of between three and four millions of square 
miles ; and may be stated, with sufficient accu- 
racy for general purposes, to be equal in extent 
to the United States or the whole of Europe. 

For a great part of its circumference the island 
is surrounded by almost continuous ranges of 
mountains or highlands, in no place attaining a 
very considerable altitude, and for long distances 
consisting of elevated plateaus or table-lands, 
with isolated peaks and detached chains spring- 
ing above the general level. There is, however, 
along all these chains a continuous height of 
land or water-shed which 1s never broken through, 

* From Auster, the South Wind, the South, Australis, 
Southern. 





and which never recedes to any very great dis- 
tance from the coast. The habitable portions of 
the island are limited to the slopes of these 
mountains and the space between them and the 
coast. The width of this habitable belt, in those 
parts which have been explored and settled, is 
from two to three hundred miles ; but is proba- 
bly much less in the remainder of the island 
The interior consists wholly of an immense de- 
pressed plain, more hopelessly barren and unin- 
habitable than the desert of Sahara. Australia 
therefore presents a smaller proportion of habit- 
able territory than either of the other great di- 
visions of the globe. 

This great interior desert has probably never 
been traversed by the foot of man; and only 
two or three expeditions have ever penetrated 
far into its depths. The farthest point attained 
was by Captain Sturt in 1844. He made his 
way some four hundred miles beyond the hab- 
itable limits, which brought him very nearly 
into the geographical centre of the island. This 
he found occupied by an immense plain covered 
with ridges of drifting sand, often rising to the 
height of eighty or a hundred feet, and stretch- 
ing away in either direction as far as the eye 
could reach. In isolated spots grew a few soli- 
tary tufts of grass, the necessary moisture for 
whose sustenance was supplied by infrequent 
thunder showers. Permanent water there was 
none, and the sand was heated to such a degree 
that a match dropped upon it became instantly 
ignited. The thermometer on one occasion 
rose to 153° in the coolest place to be found 
In the midst of this sterile tract was a desert of 
still deeper gloom, which was traced for a dis- 
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tance of eighty miles in one direction, and thirty- | 
five miles in the other. Its surface was paved 
with a solid bed of dark ironstone, upon which | 
the horses’ hoofs rung as upon a metallic floor, 

but left not the least impression, and in which 

not the slightest trace of water or vegetation 

was found. 

Mr. Leichardt, a German naturalist, succeeded 
in penetrating from the settlements on the eastern 
coast through the unexplored interior to the 
northern side of the island ; but his course only 
led him along the skirts of the great central 
desert; yet more than once even here he was 
saved from perishing from thirst by following 


the flight of the bronze-winged pigeon directing | 


its course to some solitary water-hole. In 1846 
he set out on a new journey intending to pass 
from the east through the central desert to the 
little colony on the western shore. The journey 
was expected to occupy two and a half years. 
In April, 1848, a letter was received from him 
written upon the verge of habitation, since which 
time his fate is unknown ; but he doubtless per- 
ished long ago in the great desert. 

When it was ascertained that no rivers from 
the interior reached the sea-coast it was sup- 
posed that a great inland lake existed which re- 
ceived the central waters; and that navigable 
streams would be discovered, leading into the 
interior. This opinion was apparently supported 
by the fact that one river at least, the Victoria, 
poured a large current directly into the interior ; 
but Captain Sturt traced its course, and instead 
of augmenting in size, it decreased as he followed 
it down, dwindling into a succession of water- 
holes, and was finally lost among the barren 
sands. 

The mountain chains of which mention has 
been made, constitute the leading feature in the 
physical geography of Australia, determining as 
they do the character of its river-system, and 
consequently the whole character of the country. 
The principal of these ranges runs in a general 
north and south course along the eastern shore 
of the island. The name of the Australian 
Cordilleras has been proposed for this whole 
chain ; but at present it is known by different 
names in different parts of its course. It attains 
its greatest altitude near the southern extremity, 
where Mount Kosciusko, the highest peak, rises 
to the height of 6500 feet, an elevation equal to 
that of Mount Washington in our White Mount- 
ains. This part of the range is called the White 
Mountains, and though not covered with per- 
petual snow, is elevated enough to feed the 
affluents of the Murray River, almost the only 
Australian stream, which has running water at 
all times. As this range of mountains goes 
northward toward the equator, its height dimin- 
ishes until at its northern extremity it is merely 
a chain of slight hills. This great eastern chain 
is not, however, a continuous ridge, but for a 
considerable part of ite course a succession of 
broad plateaus and elevated table-lands, from 
which spring separate peaks and minor ranges, 


various angles with its general course. There 


| is a well-defined height of land or water-shed, 


which is nowhere broken through, and main- 
tains a nearly uniform distance of eighty or a 
hundred miles from the shore. Great spurs 
frequently shoot out from the main range, run- 
ning down to the sea-coast on the one side, or 
striking off toward the interior on the other. 
Farther west a smaller chain leaves the south- 
| ern coast, but after a course of a few hundred 
| miles is lost in the central desert. The western 
| and northern shores are in like manner furnisued 
| with chains running parallel to their course, as 
| laid down on the map. These, however, are 
less elevated than the eastern chain; but like 
that present a continuous water-shed at no great 
distance from the coast. The southern coast 
only is destitute of this bounding ridge; and 
here, for a great portion of its extent, the great 
central desert appears to extend down to the sea- 
shore. 

As the mountains in which the Australian 
streams take their rise are so near the coast, the 
rivers have but a short course, and are mostly 
incapable of navigation. Few of them, indeed, 
are navigable twenty miles from their mouths 
And as the mountains mostly fall far below the 
line of perpetual snow, the rivers are fed merely 
by the rains, and consequently vary greatly in 
the amount of water. The large maps of Aus- 
tralia are marked with a network of rivers, con- 
veying the idea of a country abundantly watered 
But there the actual presence of water is not at 
all essential to the existence of a river; all that 
is involved is, a channel down which water has 
| flowed, or may flow. A river, except in seasons 
of fivod, is generally a mere succession of water- 
holes, at the bottom of a deep ravine, sometimes 
connected by a scanty stream, and sometimes 
entirely isolated ; and in times of drought even 
these disappear altogether. So too what are 
laid down on the maps as lakes, are but val- 
leys filled with soft mud, growing more and 
more moist toward the centre, where water may 
perhaps exist. 

SOIL, CLIMATE, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The settled portions of Australia occupying 
the same general position in south latitude that 
we do in north, their seasons are the reverse of 
our own. New Year's day falls in midsummer, 
and the Dog-days come at Christmas, to the 
great detriment of young Australian poets, who 
can make no use of the stock phrases of “ rosy 
May,” “bleak December,” “‘ Christmas fires,” 
and the like. 

The latitude of the colonies corresponds to 
that of Florida, the Carolinas, and Virginia, but 
the temperature and productions are varied more 
by position and elevation than by latitude. The 
daily range of the thermometer is greater than 
with us: but the annual range of the mean tem- 
perature is much less. Thus, at Sydney, though 
| the thermometer sometimes rises to 118° the 

mean temperature during the summer months 
is but 67°, and that of the winter months is 57°. 





sometimes running parallel to and sometimes at In this respect the climate approximates to that 
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of Italy. The climate of Australia is beyond all 
doubt one of the most salubrious and healthful 
in the world, and is extremely favorable to physi- 
cal and intellectual vigor. Owing to the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, the absence of marshes, 
and of rank vegetation, those intermittent fevers 
and agues are utterly unknown, which “do so 
shake from their propriety” the settlers in most 
new countries ; and the inhabitants sleep in the 
open air with the most absolute impunity. 

The soil presents some singular anomalies, 
especially in respect to the distribution of the 
fertile portions. In other countries the fertile 
tracts lie usually in masses, and generaily along 
the courses of the rivers. In Australia they 
occur in isolated patches, and most frequently 
upon the sides and summits of the hills. These 
fertile tracts are continually intersected by broad 
plains, the soil of which is too light for cultiva- 
tion, though forming the most admirable pas- 
turage in the world, or by barren tracts furrow- 
ed by ravines, and clothed with scrub, entirely 
destitute of value. The best authorities assure 
us that of the land worth oecupying, not more 
than one-third is fit for cultivation ; the remain- 
ing two-thirds being only available for pasture- 
grounds. 

The productiveness of the land adapted for 
agricultural purposes is very great, and the 
range of available productions is wide. With 


few exceptions the trees, fruits, vegetables, and 
cerealia of the temperate zone flourish, besides 
many of those belonging to those tropical regions 


farthest removed from the equetor. This is the 
more remarkable, because every thing of the 
kind is exotic. 

When Australia was taken possession of by 
the European race, scarcely half a century ago, 
it was by far the most destitute of natural pro- 
ductions of any habitable land on the globe. No 
species of grain was known to the natives ; not 
a single fruit worthy of notice grew wild ; not 
an edible root of any value was produced. The 
only game was the shy kangaroo, and a few 
species of birds; domestic animals were un- 
known ; and the only carnivorous animal was 
the dingo or native dog. 

In some districts, especially upon the seaward 
slope of the hills, where there is an accumulation 
of moisture, the forests present something of a 
tropical character ; lofty trees spread their um- 
brageous branches about, with great cable-like 
creepers climbing from tree to tree, forming an 
almost impervious mass. But the prevalent native 
tree is the “gum-tree.” These trees usually 
stand wide apart, their bare stems covered with 
ragged bark like worn-out matting. The leaves 
are few and scattered, so that they afford but 
little shade. ‘They spread over the most barren 
and rocky ground, where there is apparently not 
a particle of soil. The ground is destitute of 
underbrush, but scattered around on the brown 
surface are old decayed branches and trunks 
often blackened by fire, with which also the still 
living trees are frequently scarred. This is “the 





startling adventure in the early days of the col- 
ony. 
But the “‘ Plains” are the characteristic feature 
of Australia. These are open park-like inter. 
vals, where the gum-trees stand singly or in 
clumps, and the undulating gi. nd is covered 
with rich and luxuriant grass. These plains 
sometimes stretch away for hy adreds of miles. 
over the broad plateaus and table-lands, or are 
broken by rocky ranges, and end in deep gullies 
Over these plains the stockman drives his herds, 
or the shepherd his flocks, for days or weeks, 
without meeting any serious interruption to his 
progress, or without failure of the pasturage ex. 
cept in seasons of drought. These plains are 
the feeding-places of those mighty herds of cattle 
and, horses, and those vast droves of sheep, “ of 
noble race, whose izet”’—so runs the old Spanish 
saying—*“ turn all they touch to gold.” Those 
plains are the sources of wealth to Australia, 
more permanent, and perhaps not less valuable 
than her new-found gold-deposits. 
COLONIZATION AND SETTLEMENT. 

Captain Dirk Hartog, of the good ship En- 
dracht, of Amsterdam, landed upon the western 
shore of Australia, Oct. 25th, 1616, as we learn 
from an inscription upon a plate of pewter which 
was found on the spot in 1801. This, as far as 
is certainly known, was the first time that any 
European had set foot on the Island. The Hol- 
landers took the lead in exploring the shores, and 
gave to the island the name of New Holland ; but 
the expedition sent out by the Dutch East India 
Company to examine the country, with a view 
to colonization, reported that it was the “ abode 
of howling evil spirits,” a country of “ barren 
coasts, shallow water, islands, thinly peopled by 
cruel, poor and brutal natives, and of very little 
use to the Company.” Subsequent navigators 
of all nations concurred in this evil report of the 
land, and the tide of emigration was directed 
toward America. 

The colonization of Australia by the British 
stands in close connection with that war which 
lost them the Thirteen American Colonies. That 
outlet for the banishment of their criminal popula- 
tion being closed, it became a great problem how 
to get rid of the annual accumulation of roguery 
Cook had recently made some explorations in 
Australia, and it was finally resolved to make 
the island a penal colony. The first convict 
fleet sailed on the 13th of May, 1787, and reach- 
ed Botany Bay, which had been selected as the 
site for the settlement, on the 20th of the follow- 
ing January. 

This “ goodly company” of patriots “ who left 
their country for their country’s good,” consist- 
ed of 565 men, 192 women, under the charge 
of a military force of about 200 men, with whom 
were 40 women, the wives of the soldiers. It 
was at once found that Botany Bay was an un- 
suitable place for the settlement, and it was 
formed at a distance of about 18 miles, upon the 
spot where now stands the city of Sydney.  But- 
any Bay, however, long continued to be the pop- 


Bush’’—the scene of so much wild romance and | ular name given to the whole penal colony. 
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The colony commenced under most unfavora- 
ble auspices. No agriculturist had been sent 
to teach the cultivation of the soil to those Lon- 
don pickpockets whose only harvest-field had 


j 


In one thing they were fortunate. If the is- 
land was destitute of natural productions, there 
were also no warlike natives to dispute the pos- 
session with them. The aborigines were few ; 


been the pockets of their neighbors The very | they cultivated no soil, built no huts, possess- 
supply of mechanics was left to the chances | ed no ornaments of gold and silver, and knew 
of the previous pursuits of the criminals; and not the use of metals. Their dwellings consist- 
as it happened, there were in all but a dozen | ed merely of a few bits of thick bark peeled from 


carpenters, and but one bricklayer ; and not a 
single mechanic with skill enough to erect a 
corn-mill. Such were the “ Pilgrim Fathers” of 
Australia 


| 


the trees and set upright, as a protection from 
the wind ; a fire was built in front of the open 
side, and their habitation was complete. Such 
a hut was called a gunyah ‘ 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES UNDER GUNYAH. 


Their weapons were the club, the spear— 
they do not seem to have been acquainted with 
the bow—and the boomerang. This last weapon 
is peculiar to the aborigines of Australia, and 
its mode of action is a puzzle to mathematicians. 
It is simply a crooked piece of hard wood, three 
feet long and three inches broad, pointed at each 
end, the concave side a quarter of an inch thick, 
the convex side made sharp. The native takes 
it by one end, and flings it sickle-wise with his 
hand, when it of course revolves as though upon 
an axis. If he wishes to strike an object at a 
distance, he flings-it toward the groun’” as a 
boy does a flat stone upon the water, to make it 
“skip.” And just so the boomerang goes skip- 
ping to its mark. If he wishes to throw it so 
that it shall fall at his own feet, he flings it at a 
particular angle up into the air; away goes the 
boomerang whizzing and whirling in ascending 
curves, until all at once it turns short round, 
and flies back directly te its master. And so, 
by altering the angle at which it is thrown, the 
weapon strikes at any point behind him. In like 





manner, the boomerang may be thrown around 
an intervening object, actualizing, in a fashion, 
the old joke of the crooked gun to shoot around 
a corner. The weapon is useless in the hands of 
a European, being quite as likely to strike the 
thrower as the object aimed at ; but in the hands 
of a native it is a formidable missile, striking 
from the most unsuspected <_ rection, in spite of 
any defense. You sit unconcernedly behind a 
rock or tree, thinking yourself safe from an 
attack in the rear; but the boomerang doubles 
the corner, and is upon you. That ifnocent- 
looking native, walking off with his back to you, 
may be at the instant taking aim at you with 
the inevitable back-flying boomerang. It doubt- 
less originated from the necessity, in hunting 
the kangaroo, that the shy animal should not 
see his assailant ; but it is singular that so bar- 
barous a people should have invented such a 
weapon. 

The aborigines of Australia possess a physical 
appearance different fom any other race; or 
rather compounded of many To the black color 
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of the African, they add the straight silky hair 
of the Malay, and the lean, long limbs of the | 

Hindoo, while their language bears a remark- | 
able affinity with that of the North American | 

Indians. They seemed to be entirely destitute | 

of any form of government or chieftainship, and 

to be merely an aggregation of separate families. 

Though possessing no fixed habitations, their 

migrations were confined within narrow limits, 

no family apparently exceeding fifty or sixty 

miles in their wanderings. Their numbers were 

small, never probably amounting to more than a 

hundred thousand souls. This paucity arose 

less from wars among themselves, than from the 

incapacity of the country for their support. No- 

thing came amiss to their omniverous appetites ; 

worms and slugs were as little distasteful to 

them as oysters and shrimps are to us ; and the 

larve of insects constituted a dainty dish. So 
feeble a race, of course, melted away before the 
rough convicts and settlers, who shot them down 

with as little scruple as so many kangaroos ; and 

they are now almost extinct. The few attempts 
made to instruct them in the arts of civilized life, 
have proved utter failures. 

The colony, at first, was unsuccessful enough ; 
and was more than once reduced to the verge of 
starvation, being dependent for food upon sup- 
plies from the parent country. About six months 
after the first settlement, it is recorded as a 
great calamity, that two bulls and four cows, the 
major part of the stock of neat cattle, had es- 
caped into the bush, and could not be recovered 
—a loss, however, which subsequent events 
proved to be an immense gain. 

We can not detail the miseries of the first few 
years of the colony; and of its moral and social 
state it is sufficient to say that, eighteen years 
after its first foundation, the current coin of the 
capital was rum, and that of the births two- 
thirds were illegitimate. The government was 
conducted at the Colonial Office in England with 
that blundering, official stolidity, which has al- 
ways been characteristic of British administration 
abroad ; the result of which has been, and will 
be, that no sooner does a colony begin to feel its 
strength, than it seeks to become independent of 
the parent state. In the mean time free settlers 
began to arrive in Australia, to whonf@rants of 
land and convict laborers were made, in propor- 
tion to the ameunt of capital they brought with 
them; these convicts being fed and clothed by 
the Crown. 

We must, however, glance for a moment at 
the system pursued in reference to the public 
lands, as this furnishes the key to the whole 
character of Australian emigration. In 1831 the 


In the course of time, the theory was pro- 
pounded that it was desirable to concentrate the 
population, and to effect this the price of land 
was raised to a minimum of twelve, and subse- 
| quently of twenty shillings an acre; and the 
quantity put up for sale at a time largely in- 
creased, with the avowed object of preventing 
the purchase of land by any persons except large 
capitalists. A further object was to keep the 
great body of emigrants in the condition of labor- 
ers and servants, in order that by competition the 
price of labor might be kept down. This is per- 
haps the solitary instance in modern times when 
legislation has been framed with the avowed ob- 
ject of reducing. the price of labor. A portion 
of the sum derived from the sale of lands was 
appropriated to giving = free passage to emi- 
grants, who were approved by the Colonial Of 
fice at home, and whose competition in the labor 
market, on their arrival in Australia, would tend 
to keep down the price. Thus the landholder, 
who paid an exorbitant price for his land, had the 
sum refunded to him by way of cheapened labor 

But it was soon discovered that the great body 
of land in Australia, though not adapted to cul- 
tivation, was the finest in the world for pastur- 
ing cattle and sheep. We have mentioned the 
grief occasioned by the loss of a great part of 
the cattle, in 1788. Seven years afterward it 
was reported by the natives that cattle had been 
seen grazing on the plains in the interior; an 
expedition was sent to investigate the matter ; 
and sixty animals were found feeding in a single 
herd, the produce of the lost beasts. This was 
the origin of the immense herds of cattle which 
now cover the Australian plains. 

About the same time John M‘Arthur, who had 
come out as an officer in the army, happened 
to observe that the hairy wool of a few Indian 
sheep which had been imported, became much 
finer among the rich pastures of the plains. He 
was a man of far-reaching views, great energy, 
and indomitable courage. The discovery did not 
lie idle, and he devoted himself, in the midst of 
the ridicule of the colony, to improving the breed 
of sheep. At this time the exportation of me- 
rinos from Spain was strictly forbidden, and 
severely punished ; but in 1803 M‘Arthur visited 
England and succeeded in obtaining a few pure 
merinos from the flock of George III. From 
these have sprung those countless flocks of sheep 
which in less than half a century have made Aus- 
tralia the greatest wool-growing country in the 
world. 

The introduction of flocks and herds was des- 
tined to effect a great change in Australian so- 
ciety. The saying of one of the early governors, 
that there were only two classes of inhabitants 





free grants of land were discontinued, and the 
lands were ordered to be sold. The price was at 
first fixed at five shillings an acre; and a con- 
siderable body of emigrants were attracted, of 
that class who were desirous of living upon their 
own land These, of course, brought their fam- 
ilies, and scattered themselves over the colony, 


wherever they could find land upon which to | 


settle. 


in Australia—convicts, and those who ought to 
| have been convicted—had ceased to be true 
| The number of free emigrants greatly exceeded 
| that of the convicts ; and of the “emancipists” 
| not a few retrieved their characters in the new 
circumstances in which they were placed. 

The British Government, with its usual wrong- 
| headedness, set itself seriously to work to neu- 
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tralize the blessings which na- 
ture, ever bountiful, was so free- 
ly proffering to the superabund- 
ant agricultural population of 
the mother country. The price 
which had been fixed upon land, 
was of course far beyond its 
value for pastoral purposes. But 
to reduce the price would put it 
in the power of large numbers 
of persons, with limited means 
topurchase. A most complicated 
system of leasing the grazing 
lands was then adopted, by 
which persons of considerable 
capital only could oceupy the 
lands for pasturage. These pas- 
toral occupants—in Australia 
called squatters—in course of 
time became the leading inter- 
est in the colony ; and gradually 
absorbed a great share of the 
labor, in the shape of shepherds 
and stockmen. In the eyes of 
the new aristocracy, the great 
end and aim of the Australian 
colonies was to produce cattle 
and sheep—the character of the 
men and women produced was 
of no importance. Their beau 
ideal of a laborer was an able- 
bodied, unmarried man, from 


an agricultural county, humble, ignorant, and 


strong, and the Colonial Office adapted their 
measures to supply just this class of emigrants. 
The consequence was that except the utterly 
destitute among the laboring classes, few went 
to Australia, and the better classes of emigrants 
made their way to America. Emigration by 
families, in particular, was strongly discouraged. 

The consequence was what might have been 
anticipated. From the original constitution of 
the colony as a penal settlement, there was of 
course a large preponderance of males The 
new emigration kept up this disproportion by 
bringing over only single men, and. married 
couples without children. In the course of time 
a great demand sprung up for female servants ; 
and this was sought to be met by sending over 
shiploads of young women, who were landed at 
Sydney, unprotected and without means of find- 


ing their way to those rural districts where their 


labor was required. Thus, by a complication of 
errors, Australian society was undergoing a two- 
fold process of demoralization. In the rural dis- 
tricts the men were lapsing into barbarism from 
lack of female influence, and in the cities the 
female population were falling into ruin for want 
of protection. 

Government, of course, had quite other things 
to attend to than to attempt to remedy a social 
evil like this. And it was reserved fora private 


individual, and that a woman, to develop a scheme | 


of colonization adapted to Australia. We will 
therefore devote a few paragraphs to the career 
of this benefactor of this colony. 


CAROLINE CHISHOLM 


Sometime in the early years of the present 
century, the home of William Jones, a sturdy 
Northamptonshire yeoman, was gladdened by 
the birth of a daughter. The girl grew up tall 
and vigorous, with that fine physical develop- 
ment in which our American women are so de- 
ficient—a sound mind in a sound body. At the 
age of twenty she was married to A'exander 
Chisholm, an officer in the East Indian army, 
whom two years after she accompanied to India. 
Here her sympathies were aroused by the con- 
dition of the daughters of the soldiers, exposed 
to the twofold pollutions of the barracks and of 
heathendom. Feeling with her was the parent 
of action, and she proceeded to establish and 
superintend a school of Industry for their benefit, 
which «as grown up into an extensive orphan 
| institution, though her own labors were transfer- 
| red to a wider sphere. 
In 1838 the health of her husband became 
| impaired, and he was advised to visit the more 
genial climate of Australia, with his wife and 
| young children. The colony was now passing 
| into the second stage of its development, and 
| from a penal settlement becoming a colony of 
‘freemen. The attention of Mrs. Chisholm was 
| soon directed to the unhappy condition of the 
young women whom Government had sent out 
as emigrants ; who in a strange country, ignor- 
ant and unprotected, were exposed to the most 
deadly perils. But the little that she could per- 
sonally do for their benefit only showed her how 
much remained to be done. What could she do 
—a woren and a stranger! Yet the work was 
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forced upon her by influences from without and 
impulses from within. ‘ When J heard,” she 
writes, “of a poor girl suffering distress, and 
losing her reputation in consequence, I felt that 
I was not clear of her sin, for I did not do all I 
could to prevent it.” 

Now came the solemn season of Lent, when 
the Catholic church, of which she is a member, 
so affectingly commemorates the voluntary hu- 
miliation of “ him who though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor ;” and the associa- 
tions of the season pressed her task upon her 
mind. At length came Easter Sunday, when 
her church celebrates the finished work of re- 
demption ; and upon that day, she writes, “{ 
was enabled upon the agar of our Lord tomake 
an offering of my talents to the Lord who gave 
them. I promised to know neither county nor 
creed, but to try to serve all justly and impartial- 
ly. I asked only to be enabled to keep these 
poor girls from being tempted by their need to 
mortal sin; and resolved that, to accomplish 
this, I would in every way sacrifice my feelings 
—surrender all comfort, and wholly devote my- 
self to the work I had in hand.” 

For all the encouragement and support she at 
first received, she might as well have been a 
prophet in the eld Hebrew times. But though 
wearied she was not disheartened. The co-op- 


eration of Government seemed essential to any 
effectual result. Sir George Gipps, the Governor, 
was an obstinate, self-conceited haughty man; | 


yet not without certain personal good qualities : 
the very counterpart of those colonial governors 
who drove our fathers to insurrection. At last, 
after reyeated and urgent solicitations he was 
induced to grant an interview to Mrs. Chisholm. 
“T had expected,” he afterward said, “to have 
seen an old lady in white cap and spectacles, 
who would have talked to me-about my soul. I 
was amazed when my aide introduced a hand- 
some stately young woman, who proceeded to 
reason the question, as if she thought her reason 
and experience worth as much as mine.”” The 
Governor was slow to be convinced even by the 
arguments of a “handsome stately young wo- 
man ;” but upon receiving a guarantee that Gov- 
ernment should be put to no expense, he grant- 
ed her the occupancy of a little wooden building, 
used as a government storehouse. She soon 
found that to exercise any adequate superin- 
tendence over the charge which surrounded her, 
she must herself occupy the premises. Her 
husband had been meanwhile recalled to India, 
but had feared to take with him his young fam- 
ily ; and she took possession of a vacant room, 
seven feet square, infested with rats. Sickness 
among the emigrants compelled her to send her 
own three children away ; but she courageously 
kept her post. 

It was no part of Mrs. Chisholm’s plan to 
found an alms-house. When she opened her 
‘** Home of Protection” there were at Sydney 600 
young women unprovided with work ; while all 
through the colony there was the most urgent 
demand for their labor ; but those who wished 





| to work, and those who desired their labor were 


at a distance from each other. Her purpose was 
simply to make herself acquainted with both 
parties, and to bring them together. Having, 
by means of circulars, ascertained the locations 
where labor was wanted, she undertook to con- 
voy parties to these places. Her plan succeeded 
Journey after journey added to her means of 
information. The settlers in “the Bush” came 
to her assistance, and supplied sustenance and 
transport for her parties. The public inns re- 
fused pay for shelter for her charges and food 
for herself; so that her personal expenses dur. 
ing her journeys, for seven years, were actually 
less than ten dollars. : 

It was not long before she saw that it was not 
necessary to confine her services to female emi- 
grants. Fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers 
asked to be allowed to accompany her parties ; 
and thus her journeys became longer, and her 
parties larger, until on one occasion a company 
of 240 persons were under her charge, “ bushing 
it,” some on foot, some in drays, she herself 
leading the way on horseback, acting as guide. 
purveyor, and director. One of these expeditions 
occupied five weeks, of which three weeks were 
spent in “the Bush.” 

Emigrants often arrived ignorant of the man- 
ners and customs of the colony, liable to imposi- 
tion from their own ignorance or the trickery of 
employers. For their benefit she opened a reg- 
istry-office for servants and laborers, with @ 
printed form, specifying all the essential points 
of agreement, to be signed in duplicate by each 
party. Employers were frequently unwilling to 
advance the sums necessary to transport the emi- 
grants to their fields of labor. In hundreds of 
cases, Mrs. Chisholm advanced the needed sums. 
sometimes amounting to £40 for a single party; 
and all that she ever lost by this means was £16 
During the seven years which she spent in the 
colony she was thus the means of settling 11,000 
individuals. 

A scheme of colonization gradually grew up 
in the mind of Mrs. Chisholm, based upon a 
keen insight into human nature, and a thorough 
knowledge of the wants of the colonies. Al! 
experience has shown that it is not good for man, 
or woman either, to be alone; and that a vir- 
tuous society can be reared only upon the basis 
of the family state. Her published reports con- 
tain many instances, half-sad, half-ludicrous, of 
the anxiety of the better part of the settlers for 
virtuous wives, and of the impossibility of their 
obtaining them. The anxious question of the 
stockman, “* When they were to have a Governor 
who would attend to matters of importance like 
that ?” embodied more wisdom than the Colonial 
Office was aware of. Something else is requisite 
for a flourishing state than fat cattle and fine- 
wooled sheep. With practical ood sense Mrs 
Chisholm thus hits the nail upon the head : “To 
supply flockmasters with good shepherds is a 
good work ; to supply those shepherds with good 
wives is a better. To give the shepherd a good 
wife is to make a gloomy, miserable hut a cheer- 
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** BUSHING IT.” 


ful, contented home. To introduce married fe- ' 
males into the interior is to make the squatters’ 


stations fit abodes for Christian men 
the clergy you can dispatch, all the schoolmas- 
ters you can appoint, all the churches you can 
build, and all the books yov can export, will 
never do much good, without ‘God's police’— 
wives and little children.” But seeing all this, 
she also saw that sending out female emigrants, 
as Government had done, like so much mer- 
chandise to supply the matrimonial market, would 
not remedy the evil. The only feasible means 
of removing the disparity between the sexes, 
was to send out emigrants in families. To or- 
ganize a scheme of family emigration, Mrs. Chis- 
holm, accompanied by her husband, who had now 
rejoined her, and family, left Australia for En- 
gland, in 1846, bearing with her the warmest 
good-will of colonists of every class. 
Immediately upon her arrival in England, she 
set herself resolutely to her task. The modest 
house which her circumstances allowed her to 
select for a home was crowded by those seeking 
for information on the subject of emigration. 
Government even so far relaxed from its official 
dignity as to ask information and advice from 
her. In the course of a year or two she had 
organized her play, and had enlisted powerful 
support in its favor. This plan was to establish 
a Family Colonization Loan Society. the object 
of which was to assist families of good character 
to emigrate. If necessary, the Society undertook 
to advance a certain portion of the requisite ex- 
pense of passage ; but the main assistance ren- 
dered was that more needed than money, advice 





as what to do and how to do it. The Society 
undertook to charter ships, see to it that the ac- 
commodations and supplies were of a proper 
character, and that the emigrants should be so 
brought together in groups, before setting out, 
that they might render each other mutual aid 
and assistance. ‘This scheme was brought for- 
ward in May, 1850. In September of that year 
the first ship was dispatched by the Society, which 
has since been followed by four others, convey- 
ing more than a thousand emigrants. Besides 
superintending all these outfits, Mrs. Chisholm 
has corresponded with and advised more than 
twenty thousand persons upon the subject of 
emigration. Her husband has recently taken 
passage from Australia, to open an office for the 
advice of emigrants upon their arrival, where 
they can at once receive information as to the 
most advisable places of location, and thus not 
be left to wander aimless and hopeless in the 
streets of the sea-port where they first land. To 
this woman then belongs the merit of having de- 
veloped the only means by which the superfluous 
mass of human life, which is now heaped up and 
stagnates upon the narrow rim of overcrowded 
Europe, may be spread abroad, blest and bless- 
ing, over the broad uninhabited regions crying 
out for human inhabitants ; fields which no plow 
has furrowed, so wide that their gleanings would 
feed the pent-up starving millions of Europe. 
PASTORAL LIFE. 

Poets have contrived to throw a coloring ef 
romance over the most prosaic and monotonous 
mode of human life. Sentimental readers of 
Virgi! and Florian picture a shepherd as a rosv- 
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cheeked youth reclining upon a bank of flowers 
under a shady tree, with nothing to do but to 
watch his fleecy flock and make music on the 
vaten pipe. Pastoral life is anything but ro- 
mantic in Australia. Any man can be a shep- 
herd who has a tolerable pair of eyes ; a wooden 
leg is no special objection, provided the owner 
can stump along at the rate of about a mile an 
hour. Hence it is a ready resource, everything 
else failing, of all those who prefer working to 
stealing or starving. The future shepherd takes 
service with some of the great squatting aristo- 
cracy—the grazing grandees—the magnates of 
the Bush—who count their flocks by tens of 
thousands, and their pasture-lands, leased of the 
Crown, by scores of thousands of acres. He is 
then dispatched on foot to the “ station” in the 
Bush, a distance of probably two or three hun- 
dred miles. If he have a wife and children—a 


consummation most devoutly to be wished—they 
are sent on by a bullock-dray. The “ station” 
consists of a hut designed for two shepherds and 
a hut-keeper, who takes charge of the hut, cooks 
for the shepherds, and watches the sheepfold by 
If one of the shepherds have a wife and 


night. 





children, they perform among them the duties of 
hut-keeper. Each of the shepherds has charge 
of a flock of sheep, which are driven in opposite 
directions by day, but at night are folded to- 
gether close by the hut. The shepherd rises at 
break of day, makes his breakfast of mutton, 
uuleavened bread baked in the ashes, known as 
“‘ damper,” and tea, made in “ Bush fashion” by 
boiling the Chinese leaf in an open kettle with 
sugar and milk. Our Australian Corydon now 
takes his pipe—not the poetical instrument so 
called, but a blackened dudheen redolent of fra- 
grant “ negro-head” and “ pig-tail,” and drives his 
flock a-field. But,alas for the dreams of flowery 
banks und cool shades, the best pastures only 
produce grass without flowers and gum-trees, 
which cast no shade. The flock feed walking, 
and it is the shepherd’s duty to keep with them, 
letting them go where they please, unless they 
approach too near the “ scrub,” when he must 
head them off. By the time the sun has reached 
mid-heaven, he turns them toward some creek 
or water-hole, where after they have drank they 
camp down in a ring, with their heads turned 
socially toward the centre. This is the time 


A SHEPHERD'S HUT. 


when an Arcadian shepherd would tune his | fold, and delivers them to the charge of the hut 
pipes; his Australian brother, if of a musical | keeper. He then makes his supper of the un- 


turn, solaces the hour with a Jews-harp, or an 
accordeon. These instruments accordingly fig- 
are largely in the list of imports, five hundred 
of the latter, and fifty gross of the former, being 
no extravagant venture by a single vessel ; and 
a shepherd has been known to walk a couple of 
hundred miles to purchase one of these solacers 
of his weary hours. As evening approaches, he 
drives his flock homeward, shuts them in the 


| 


varying mutton, and damper, and tea, and his 
day’s work is done. If the night is clear, as it 
usually is in Australia, the sheep need no watch- 
ing till midnight, at which hour the watch takes 
his post near the fold. If the night is stormy !t 
invites the attacks of the dingo, or native dog, and 
the watch must walk about his woolly charge 
The wages of the shepherd, previous to the dis- 
covery of gold, were from 60 to 1 dollars a 
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year, with abundant rations of meat, flour, tea, 
and sugar; what further luxuries he wishes, he 
provides for himself. If a man were an oyster, 
no pleasanter life could be asked. For months 
at a time he mav not see a single human face 
by daylight ; and by firelight only those of the 
companions of his hut. Even the busy times of 
shearing and washing do not disturb the mo- 
notony of his life ; for these more active oper- 
ations are usually performed by itinerant pro- 
fessors, who travel from station to station, busy- 
ing themselves during the remainder of the year 
in other occupations. A strike among the tailors 
in London, some years since, and the consequent 
emigration of many of the craft, furnished Aus- 
tralia with a ber of amateur shearers, who 
wielded the blades as deftly upon the fleece as 
they had been wont te do upon the web. 

For the more stirring and adventurous spirits 
among the colonists, the care of cattle affords 
a more congenial occupation. ‘ihe Australian 
‘“stockman” is a sort of Europeanized Tartar. 
He lives on horseback, and scarcely enters a hut 
except to sleep. His food is beef and ‘“‘dam- 
per ;” his pride is his horse; he scorns those 
who plow and sow, and, above all things, de- 
spises a “crawling shepherd.” As for the 
“crawlers” themselves, as he contemptuously 
denominates the sheep, he regards them as did 
that good old hater, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
who declared that he would go an indefinite dis- 
tance out of his way to kick one. In his “run” 
the stockman is a king: his cattle are his sub- 





jects; his saddle is his throne; his sceptre is the 
stock-whip. This is a thong of Jeather twelve or 
fourteen feet long, weighing a couple of pounds, 


thick at the “belly,” and tapering to the end 
where it is finished off by silken cracker, and 
attached to a handle not more than eighteen 
inches long. Bearing this official sceptre, the 
stockman from his saddle-throne keeps watch 
over his pasture-ground. Woe to the unlucky 
beast who attempts to stray beyond the limits ; 
the stockman is upon him at once, with his 
whip, each blow of which, from a practiced 
hand, cuts through hide and flesh to the very 
bone. Dexterity in the use of this weapon can 
be acquired only by long practice ; and the young 
stockman expectant devotes all his leisure to its 
acquirement, with the grave devotion and per- 
sistence of a juvenile practitioner on the violin 
or French horn; and makes quite as much noise 
in attaining a respectable proficiency. At noon, 
the herds are assembled at the “ camping- 
ground,” close by a water-course, if possible, 
where they lie chewing the cud. It takes a year 
or two to teach a new herd to betake them- 
selves to the spot at the proper hour. The 
stockman trains them to this by riding about 


and flogging every beast found straying at camp- | of 25,000. This has been by far the most flour- 
hours. In the course of time the whole herd | 


get so trained that at the cracking of the whip, | 


which rings like a musket-shot, they gallop 
spontaneously to camp. The life of the stock- 
man has at times the excitement of a bull-fight. 


Once a year the cattle are mustered for inspec- 





tion and branding, and a maddened bull not 
unfrequently breaks away from the yard and 
heads back for the bush; a stockman gallops 
after him, and cuts his flanks with the terrible 
whip; the beast turns when his pursuer is close 
beside him, and, unless both horse and rider are 
wary, the steed is impaled on the horns of the 
infuriated bull. But, sooner or later, the bull- 
ock is subdued, and makes his way back to the 
yard, his hide covered with mingled blood and 
foam, his eyes glaring, and tongue protruding 
with agony and fear. 

The bullock-driver is a sort of necessary me- 
diator between the city and the pastoral regions. 
He conducts the enormous carts, with their loads 
of wool, to market, and brings back the annual 
returns of stores, and articles of luxury and 
necessity. His slow journey sometimes occu- 
pies two or three months, up the steep mount- 
ain side, over apparently impracticable roads, 
through heat and dust, rain and snow. During 
the whole time he does not probably once enter 
a human dwelling, sleeping in his vehicle, while 
his dog keeps charge over his bullocks turned 
out to gather their food. The setting out and 
return of the dray are the great annual events 
in the lives of the settlers in the Bush, for they 
are almost the sole links which bind the soli- 
tary inhabitants to the great world beyond. 

A FEW STATISTICS. 

Those portions of Australia which have been 
settled by emigrants from Great Britain are 
comprised in three principal colonies. The 
statistics given are from the census of March, 
1851, the last which has been taken. The total 
population at that time, it will be seen, amou..t- 
ed to 322,000. The discovery of gold has given 
a great impulse to emigration, so that the popu- 
lation at present probably numbers 450,000. 
We have tables in detail respecting the popula- 
tion of only New South Wales, where the adult 
males amount to 60,500, while the adult females 
number only 33,700 ; the adult males number- 
ing almost twice as many as the females. The 
proportion in the other colonies is probably 
about the same. The colonies are : 

I. New South Wales, situated upon the east- 
ern shore. Founded in 1787, as a penal settle- 
ment. Population, 187,000; sheep, 7,026,000; 
cattle, 1,360,000 ; horses, 111,200; exports, 
£1,990,900 ; imports, £1,670,300. Sydney, the 
capital, has 60,000 inhabitants. 

II. Victoria, situated at the southeastern an- 
gle of the island. First settled in 1835; cut 
off from New South Wales and erected into a 
separate colony in 1841. Population, 78,000 ; 
sheep, 6,033,000 ; cattle, 346,500; horses, 16,- 
743 ; exports, £1,041,796 ; imports, £744,295. 
The capital is Melbourne, having a population 


ishing of the Australian colonies ; and the rich- 
est deposits of gold have also been discovered 
here. 

III. South Australia, lying on the southern 
shore of the island, immediately west of Victo- 
ria. Founded in 1835. Population, 67,000; 
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sheep, 1,200.000 ; cattle, 100,000; horses, 6000 ; 
exports, £571,000 , imports, £887,000. Adelaide, 
the capital, contains 14,000 inhabitants. This is 
less 2 pastoral colony than either of the others, 
the principal article of export being copper. It 
has suffered very severely from speculations in 
copper mines, and, on the whole, has not been 
successful. The discoveries of gold in the 
neighboring colony of Victoria, have likewise 
proved injurious te South Australia, drawing 
away a considerable share of its population. 
is not known that any gold has been discovered 
in this colony 

In addition to these colonies, an attempt was 
made in 1829 to found the colony of Western 
Australia or Swan River, on the western shore. 
There are said to be some ten thousand inhabit- 
ants in this unfortunate district. The name of 
Northern Australia has been vaguely bestowed 
upon the wholeeentral and northern parts oi the 
island; but no permanent settlements have as 
yet been formed there. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF GOLD. 

Long ago—so long that we have no numerals 
to express either the date or the duration of the 
period—the layers which compose the superficial 
shell of our earth were slowly deposited around 
a still older rocky nucleus. This was the period 
of these shell-fish, and lizards, and huge mon- 
sters whose fossilized remains are disinterred by 
geologists, deposited in museums, and labeled 
with names as long and uncouth as themselves. 


Generation after generation, species after species, 
of these animals lived and died, and were buried, 
and the rock deposited froin the surrounding 


waters was formed around zheir remains. At 
length the inner core, which lay below all organ- 
ized life, and whose structure at once suggests 
the idea that it was formed in fire, was thrust 
up, by some force, the present existence of which 
is hinted to as by volcanoes and earthquakes. 
Through and among the aqueous rocks the fiery 
intruders made their way, overturning and dis- 
placing the quiet strata above, filling them with 
cracks and fissures, and in some cases giving 
them a semi-igneous character. Into many of 
these fissures the molten rock found its way, 
forming when cooled veins and dykes running 
in every direction. 

The most frequent of these intruding rocks 
was quartz, either alone, or in connection with 
other kindred rocks. It is almost exclusively in 
the quartz veins thus forced up among the more 
ancient species of the aqueous rocks, that gold 
is found ; not that it is always found there, but 
it is rarely found any where else. How the gold 
made its way there geologists no more know 
than th'sk-lipped and thick-headed King George 
knew bow the apple got inside of the dumpling ; 
but there it is, sometimes in lumps and veins, 
sometimes in flakes and spangles, and sometimes 
scattered through the whole mass of quartz in 


grains so minute as to be invisible to the naked | 


eye. In the course of ages this aqueous shell, 
with the intruding gold-bearing quartz, was again 
and again sunk beneath the sea, and elevated 


It! 


| above it. Thus every portion of the earth’s sur- 
face has been exposed to the action of tides and 
currents and waves, similar to those which now 
waste away our sea-shores. The waters wore 
away and broke off portions of these rocks. 
pounded them into boulders and pebbles, crush- 
ed them into gravel and sand, ground them into 
mud and clay, and spread the fragments out in 
, broad alluvial tracts, deposited them in narrow 
patches, or heaped them up in hollows and de- 
pressions. The various substances swept along 
by these currents would be gradually dropped, 
according to their size and specific gravity—the 
larger and heavier portions first reaching the 
bottom. If these currents acted upon gold-bear- 
| ing quartz, the portions of precious metal, being 
| some seven times heavier than its stony matrix, 
would be deposited sooner than fragments of 
quartz of similar size and shape. But larger 
fragments of stone and smaller ones of gol 
would be deposited together; while the finer por 
tions of the stone would be borne farther than 
any part of the metal. But though gold and 
quartz were deposited together, the agitation of 
the current would in the course of time sink the 
heavy metal to the bottom of the boulders and 
pebbles, till it rested upon a solid bottom of rock 
or clay; and if the bottom were tolerably sof 
clay it would even become imbedded for a short 
distance in that. In case there were any cracks 
or crannies in this bottom, they would become 
filled with the metal, forming what miners call 
“ pockets.” So too in case the bottom was 
crossed by a bar or obstruction of any kind, as 
was frequently the case, the gold as it was swept 
along would be arrested and accumulated upon 
the upper side of the bar. Wherever, in short. 
the current was in any way obstructed, the de 
position would be more rapid. In all these cases 
the heavy gold would slowly but surely make its 
way through the lighter matter deposited with 
it, till it rested upon a solid bottom. 

But though gold is usually found in the beds 
of rivers, we must not infer that it is our present 
rivers whose waters have broken down and swept 
away the stony matrix, liberated the gold, and 
sorted and sifted it for the digger. Our rivers 
have flowed but a few years, geologically speak- 
ing ; but they would naturally for the most part 
follow the channels worn through countless ages 
by the ante-diluvian and pre-Adamic currents 
It sometimes happens that the ancient channe! 
of a river has become filled up and obstructed, 
so that it has taken another course. If the old 
channel passed through a vein of auriferous 
quartz, the gold would be deposited in the old 
bed, and buried beneath the matter which choked 
it up. These deposits in ancient water-courses, 
now dry, are what are known as the “ dry dig- 
gings,” while those in the bed of a running 
stream are the “ wet diggings.” 

The nature and composition of a gold-field re- 





sult from the manner of its formation. The 
larger lumps of gold, which the current can carry 
but a short distance, are first deposited. In Au- 
stralia these are called “nuggets,” and are usually 
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and to complete the work, 
the gold-digger merely imi- 
tates on a small scale the 
processes which Nature has 
been carrying on for leagues 
and ages, These processes 
are too simple and too well- 
known by this time to de- 
mand more than a passing 
notice ; and they are now ad- 
verted to merely to point out 
their analogy with those em- 
ployed by Nature. The cra- 
dle—very similar to the nurs- 
ery article of the same name 
—is but a contrivance to 
produce an artificial current 
of water ; the cleets across its 
bottom answer to the bars 
and obstructions in the bed 
of the river, which catch the 
gold drifting down. The 
river, in fact, is but a gigantic 
cradle, or the cradle but a 
miniature river; while the 
washing-bowl is neither 
more nor less than an arti- 
ficial “‘ pocket,” from which 
all but the gold has been 
swept away. So well has 
Nature performed these pre- 
liminary operations that, ex- 
cept in the rarest instances, 
gold-mining can never be 
come profitable until after the 
washings have been exhaust- 
found near or upon the surface of the ground ; | ed—which is not likely to happen in our day. For 
for the lighter materials have been mainly swept | —to say nothing of the fact that the auriferous 
further onward. These nuggets occur in masses | sands must be richer than the rock from which 
from the weight of a few grains up to that of the | they are derived. because a greater proportion of 
“great lump,” the largest 
ever discovered, which 
weighed more than a hun- 
dred pounds. Further down 
the stream are deposited the 
smaller flakes and grains of 
gold, together with boulders 
and pebbles; still further 
down are borne the fine dust 
and invisible particles. Nug- 
gets are thus found sparing- 
ly, and only in the close vi- 
cinity of the original spot 
where they originated. As 
a general rule, the less rapid 
the current, the smaller the 
particles deposited, and the 
more evenly are they distrib- 
uted. 

Almost all the gold in cir- 
culation has been obtained 
by washing these alluvial 
sands. Nature has here done 
all the crushing and grind- 
ing, and a great portion of 
the washing and sifting ; SE Re 


ROCKING THE CRADLE 
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the rock than of the gold has been washed away— 
the action of the rollers and stamping-mill pulver- 
izes the gold as well as the quartz, and leaves it in 
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such a form that it can be separated only by compli- 
cated and expensive chemical processes, instead 
of the cheap and simple operation of washing 


GULD-DIGGING IN AUSTRALIA 


It was not from lack of abundant indications } 


of their existence that the golden treasures of 
Australia remained so long unknown, and that 
the shepherds and stockmen and bush-rangers 
were ignorant of the wealth which lay beneath 
their feet. A quarter of a century ago a convict 
was found in possession of a “ nugget” of gold, 
which he professed to have found in the neigh- 
borhood where gold has since been discovered. 
His story was disbelieved, and he was soundly 
flogged, on suspicion of having obtained the gold 
by robbery, and of having melted it down in or- 
der to destroy the evidence of its identity. At 
occasional intervals gold was offered for sale to 
the jewelers of Sydney; and one old “ emanci- 
pist” named M‘Gregor gained some notoriety as 
a gold-finder; though it was shrewdly suspected 
that the real source of his findings was the 
pockets of unwary travelers. The old clans- 
man’s prospecting, however, does not seem to 
have been over-successful, since at the outbreak 
of the gold-fever, he was confined in Sydney for 
debt. A party of speculative miners paid his 
debts on condition that he should give them the 
sole benefit of his gold-hunting experience. But 
it is ill bargaining with rogues : M‘Gregor took 
the earliest opportunity of cutting loose from his 
benefactors, and picking up a companion more to 
his liking, made his way to his old haunts, and 
“lay by” on his own account. 

Science also pointed to the probability of the 
existence of gold in Australia. Humboldt had 





announced the @ prior: probability that moun- 
tains of the general geological character of those 
of the Australian Cordilleras, especially if run- 
ning north and south, would be found to be 
auriferous. In 1841, and subsequently, Mr 
Clarke, a colonial geologist, affirmed that gold 
“in considerable quantities’’ existed in certain 
Australian rocks. Im 1844, and afterward, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, the eminent English geolo- 
gist, expressed the same opinion, which he based 
upon the resemblance between the Australian 
Cordilleras and the Ural Mountains. In 1848, 
he wrote to Earl Gray, the Colonial Minister, 
urging measures to facilitate the search for gold 
But that wise functionary shook his head, and 
declined interfering, on the ground that ‘the 
agitation of the discovery of the precious metals 
would prove injurious to an agricultural and 
wool-growing community.” 

In 1848 one Mr. Smith produced a piece of 
gold imbedded in quartz, which he stated that 
he had found, and offered to disclose the spot to 
Government for a reward of £800. But Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, the “ sporting Governor,” sus- 
pecting the lump to be a “plant” on the Dous- 
terswivel plan, and that its true origin was Cali- 
fornia, refused to give the reward in advance ; 
but promised that if the disclosure should prove 
valuable, the discoverer should be liberally re- 
warded. But Mr. Smith would no more trust the 
Government than the Government would trust 
him. And thus he lost the chance of immortal- 
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ising himself as “‘ the Mr. Smith’’ who discovered | 


the gold mines of Australia 


EDWARD HARGRAVES. 


But the Hour and the Man were at hand. 
Among those persons whom the gold-fields of 
California had attracted from Sydney, was Ed- 
ward Hargraves. Emigrants from the penal 
colony were not in the best odor in the new 
State ; the severe code of Judge Lynch began to 
be applied to them, sometimes by way of pre- 
caution rather than of punishment, with very 
uncomfortable stringency ; and hints which ad- 
mitted of no misunderstanding were given that 
their presence could very well be dispensed with. 
Mr. Hargraves seems to have been an honest and 
honorable man, and we are not informed whether 
or no the suspicious place from whence he came 
had any thing to do with his want of success— 
for unsuccessful he was. He returned to Syd- 
ney with little gold, but with some valuable ex- 
perience ; and immediately began a series of 
explorations at home. 

On the 3d of April, 1851, he made a communi- 
cation to Government, stating that, as the result 

* of two months’ search, he had discovered valuable 
deposits of gold, which he offered to make public 
for a consideration. To this offer an answer was 
returned similar to that given to the communica- 
tion of Mr. Smith, three years before. Mr. Har- 
graves, wiser than that gentleman, accepted the 





proposition of Government, and proceeded to the 
places which he designated, in company with 
the Government geologist. The first 
place where search was made was at 
Summerhill Creek, near the town of 
Bathurst, on the western side of the 
mountains, 150 miles from Sydney, 
the very district where oid M‘Gregox 
professed to have found his nug- 


Early in May the discovery began 
to be bruited abroad, and by the 1$th 
of that month hundreds of persons 
were digging at Summerhill Creek, 
to which they gave the name of 
Ophir. Three days after this, the 
Government issued a proclamation 
claiming as the property of the 
Crown all gold found in its natural 
place of deposit, whether on public 
or private lands ; forbidding all per- 
sons to dig or search for gold on 
Crown lands, without previously 
procuring a license; and settling 
the amount of the “ Royalty” to be 
paid by those obtaining gold on 
their own lands. 

By the first of June the current 
had set strongly toward the gold 
diggings. Sydney assumed a new 
aspect. Blue and red woolen 
shirts and California hats became 
the show-goods in the fashionable 

> streets; from the stock of cradles 
displayed for sale, a stranger would 
gain an alarming impression as to 
the sudden increase of the infantile 
population of the colony. Water- 
proof tents, quicksilver for amal- 
gamating gold soil, preserved provisions, spring- 
carts for the diggings, cradles and prospecting- 
pans, became the leading features of newspaper 
advertisements. The booksellers found their 
trade limited to “ Digger’s Hand-books” and 
“ Gold-digger’s Guides.” Conversation took a 
golden turn: “‘ Have you been to the diggings?” 
“Are you going?” ‘ Have your servants gone 
yet?” were the standing questions. The sud- 
den intrusion of gold, disturbed society as much 
as the obtrusion of the igneous gold-bearing 
quartz had long ago disturbed the quiet aqueous 
rocks. The man inured to toil, for a time at 
least, was the equal of any one. Tradesmen, 
mechanics, and servants, who a week before had 
stood cap in hand before their employers and 
masters, now “ flashed their independence” in 
their faces. Every body who could go to the 
mines prepared to do so. The rugged defiles of 
the Blue Mountains were crowded with drays 
and ox-carts, piled with stores and mining uten- 
sils, and escorted by long lines of travelers on 
horseback or a-foot, all in search of the new 
Ophir. 
It was soon discovered that gold-mining was 
no child’s play. The work was of the hardest a 


, man can perform, the fare of the roughest, and 
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the company with whom the miner found him-| templated at a distance Nuggets were like 
self none of the most select. To dwell in tents | “ angels’ visits, few and far between.” Rocking 
was hardly as pcetic as it had seemed when con- | the cradle was quite a different thing from the 
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same interesting performance at home. To 
breakfast at daybreak in a tent or gunyah crowd- 
ed with a mass of unwashed human beings in 
calico shirts, then work till mid-day in the water, 
snatch at noon a hasty meal of mutton, damper, 
and Bush tea, without even stopping for ablution, 
and back to the mines till dark, was something 
that many had not bargained for. Besides, for- 
tunes were not to be made in a day. Of the 
thousands at the mines, the Government Com- 
missioner reported that about two-fifths were 
making five dollars.a day; about the same pro- 
portion gained from fifty cents to a dollar and a 
half; and the remainder earned nothing. By 
the first of July—the Australian mid-winter-—a 
reaction had taken place. The weather grew 
cold and stormy ; the river was flooded, so that 
no work could be carried on at the “ wet-dig- 
gings,” and the miners were reduced to the al- 





ternative of lying idle, or going prospecting in 


GOING PROSPECTING. 


search of “ dry-diggings,” carrying their imple- 


ments and stores as best they might. Many 
sold their implements and stores for a trifle, and 
made their way homeward, pursued by the jeers 
of the passers-by, and met every where by the 
taunting question, “‘ Have you sold your cradle?” 

Just at this time was found the famous “ Hun- 
dred-pound Lump,” whose history would furnish 
materials for a romance. A native in the ser- 





vice of a certain Dr. Kerr, was lounging along, 
hatchet in hand through a sheep-run where he 
had walked a hundred times before. His eyes | 
caught something yellow upon the surface of a | 
block of quartz; and a blow with his hatchet | 
revealed a mass of gold. He hastened back to | 
his master, who took horse and rode tothe spot. 
The largest block weighed 75 pounds, and by | 


its side were two 5 Seaghieentin, pen of about half 
the weight, which had apparently originally 
formed part of it. Like the man who drew an 
elephant in a lottery, the doctor was at a loss 
how to dispose of his prize. At last he con- 
cluded to break it up, put it in a pair of saddle- 
bags, and convey it home on horseback, a ride of 
many hours. As he was compelled to halt at 
some human habitation for refreshment, he 
wonld lift the saddle-bags, with forced indiffer- 
ence, and fling them carelessly over a rail-fence. 
—‘It seems heavy!” some suspicious-looking 
bystander—perhaps stockman, perhaps bush- 
ranger—would remark, interrogatively. ‘Oh 
yes,” the doctor would answer, endeavoring to 
allay suspicion by an apparent jest, “ full of 
gold, of course!” When the gigantic nuggets 
came to be weighed, they were found to contain 
a little more than a hundred pounds of pure 
gold, worth, as metal, more than twenty thousand 
dollars. But now the 
thought flashed upon 
the doctor that, had it 
remained unbroken, it 
would have been worth 
much more as a spec- 
imen ; what a fortune 
might have been made 
by exhibiting it; and 
the poor practitioner 
began to look upon 
himself, and to be look- 
ed on by his neigh- 
bors, not as the lucky 
man who had made 
twenty thousand dol- 
lars by a single day's 
ride, but as the un- 
fortunate individual, 
who had lost ten times 
as much by a few 
blows of a hatchet. 
But the misfortunes 
of the lump did not 
end here. The mer- 
chant who bought it 
had taken his passage 
with it from Bathurst 
to Sydney, when he 
was stopped by an officer of Government, who 
claimed the prize as the property of the Crown 
—the doctor had not taken out a license to 
search for gold. The astounded merchant re- 
fused to stand and deliver, but it was of no 
avail; the officer took possession of the prize. 
Arriving at Sydney it was restored to the poor 
merchant on condition of his paying a “* Royalty” 
of ten per cent., and an additional percentage 
for its safe conduct by Government from Bath- 
urst. To avoid all furtLer chance of accidents, 
it was shipped by its harassed owner for Eng- 


| land on the very day of its arrival in Sydney, 


with strict orders that it should be consigned to 
the melting-pot immediately on its arrival in 
England ; in order that its identity might be 
destroyed. And so“ Hie hat de Mahr’ ein Ende, 
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das ist der Nibelungen Lied”—Here ends the 
story of the Australian Nibelungen Treasure. 
The discoveries of gold in New South Wales 
were soon thrown into the shade by still more 
astounding discoveries in the Colony of Victoria, 
made about six weeks later. We have before 
us a print of the curious volcanic hill of Bunin- 
yong some fifty miles from Melbourne, as it ap- 
peared in 1850. A fine sweep of pastoral land- 
scape, shaded here and there by a solitary gum- 
tree occupies the foreground. Over this a flock 
of sheep are wandering under the care of a soli- 
tary shepherd—sheep and shepherd alike uncon- 
scious that they were walking over a golden 
pavement. In the background the volcanic hiil 
of Buninyong rears its conical head in the dis- 
tance. Here were the famous diggings of Bal- 
larat—iamous for a few weeks, that is, till they 
were eclipsed by the still more famous ones of 
Mount Alexander. The deposits here were of 
richness unexampled. The Governor of the co- 
lony once saw eight pounds’ weight—two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth—washed from a couple of 
pans-full of clay. In a fortnight after the dis- 
covery of the Ballarat diggings Melbourne was 
deserted. The mechanic left his work-bench, 
the carman his team, the servant his knives and 
forks, forthe diggings. The tradesmen and mer- 
chants were forced to follow—for what was the 
use of their staying when their customers were 
gone? What an overturn there was! How gold 
levels distinctions! A flannel shirt, California hat, 
and unshorn chin became emblems of nobility, 
and took the front rank every where. A sad case 
was it for poor helpless mortals who had been 
accustomed to be waited upon. Governor and 
Bishop presented a sorry spectacle—the former 
must groom his own horse, and the latter must 
black his own shoes. The gouty Judge could 
get to court only by being wheeled by his own 
sons—let us hope that these modern Biton and 
Cleobis will not fail to get their reward. “ My 
good fellow,” said a spruce new-comer to arough 
looking fellow, “carry this bag, and you shall 
have a shilling.” The other coolly transferred 
a quid of tobacco from one cheek to the other, 
as he placed a cow-hide-shod foot on a conve- 
nient stone, with the words, ‘‘ Here my fine lad, 
tie my shoe and here’s a half crown for you.” 
And so on ad infinitum. Twenty thousand— 
thirty thousand—forty thousand diggers were 
vibrating from Ballarat to Mount Alexander, 
from Mount Alexander to Bendigo Creek, from 
Bendigo Creek to Fryar’s Creek. All had heard 
of extraordinary yields—of gold by the pound, of 
nuggets by the quart, but when the first excite- 
ment was over it was seen that few had met 
with any such luck. One by one the disappoint- 
ed diggers slunk back to their former posts. 
The Governor’s horse rejoiced in the care of his 
old groom. The Bishop grew fat and rosy in 
the performance of his spiritual functions: his 
ancient groom blacked his shoes once more—for 
a reasonable advance on his old wages. The 
dutiful sons of the Judge were released from 
the task of wheeling that gouty minister of the 





law ; and at the latest dates society had fallen 
back much into its ancient routine. 

Yet not wholly. Taking one with another, 
fifty thousand diggers were earning each at the 
rate of a thousand dollars a year; mechanics 
commanded two or three dollars a day; and 
shepherds who were leaving the mines, returned 
to their pastoral pursuits, their Jews-harps and 
accordeons, at a salary of one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred dollars, besides unlimited rations 
of mutton and damper. One year’s experiment 
of the Australian gold mines has added to the 
stock of precious metals the amount of twen‘y 
millions of dollars ; while for the later portions 
of that time, which may be assumed to prescut 
a fair average of the yield for a year to come. 
the production has been at the rate of fifty n../ 
ions of dollars a year. Divide this among {it'y 
thousand miners, and make allowance for ihe 
increased expense and decreased comfort of liv. 
ing at the mines, and it will present the fair 
average of what one miner with another may 
hope to gain. The shrewd and forecasting 
Yankees, of whom some five thousand have 
gone there, will exceed the average, while some 
other classes of emigrants will fall as much be 
low it. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


THE IMPERIAL THRONE. 


HE conspiracy of the French princes for the 

assassination of Napoleon, roused republican 
France to increased efforts to consolidate the 
new government. The execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien, a prince of the blood-royal, exasper- 
ated the feudal monarchs of Europe, and in- 
spired them with additional hostility against the 
supremacy of the people. The royalists con- 
sidered Napoleon, with his almost superhuman 
energy, as the only obstacle to their projects 
They were ready, at every hazard, to strike him 
down. The people of France, profoundly ad- 
miring the wisdom and efficiency of his govern- 
ment, were grateful for the harmony which he 
had restored to the republic, and for the abound- 
ing prosperity with which, by his labors, it had 
been crowned. Immediately, in the legislative 
bodies, in the streets of Paris, through all the 
principal towns in the departments, and in the 
camps distributed along the coasts, all tongues 
were busy in pleading that the crown should be 
placed upon that brow, on whose safety reposed 
the destinies of France. It was declared that 
experience had abundantly proved that repub- 
licanism was not adapted to the genius of the 
French people ; that the object of the revolution 
was accomplished, in reforming abuses, in abol- 
ishing the old feudal system, and in limiting the 
royal authority ; and that now the dignity and 
the safety of France required that Napoleon 
should be invested with regal power, that he 
might thus be on a level with surrounding mon- 
archs. 
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Never was the impulsive character of the 

French people more conspicuous than on this 
oceasion. Fouche, in the ardor of his zeal, was 
the first to approach Napoleon, with an expres- 
sion of the universal desire. In reiterated inter- 
views, he represented the necessity of putting 
an end to the anxieties of France, by returning 
to that monarchical form of government, which 
might appease the hostility of the surrounding 
nations, which would invest the person of Na- 
poleon with new sacredness, and which would 
consolidate the work of the revolution. A blaze 
of enthusiasm flamed over all France at the idea 
of investing the First Consul, the friend of the 
people, and the idol of the people, with imperial 
dignity. Addresses were now poured in upon 
Napoleon without number, imploring him to ac- 
cept the crown of France. The First Consul 
sent for Lebrun and Cambaceres, to confer with 
them upon the subject. Frankly he avowed that 
he wished to ascend the throne, stating that it 
was manifest to every one, that France desired 
a king ; that every day she was receding farther 
from the wild excesses of the revolution ; that 
the adoption of the forms of monarchy would be 
an act of conciliation to the rest of Europe, and 
would enable him, with less opposition from 
abroad, to promote the popular interests of 
France. 

Napoleon, with his accustomed prudence, im- 
mediately sent to most of the governments of 
Europe, to ascertain if the change would be ac- 
ceptable to them. France was at war with En- 
gland, consequently the consent of that power 
was out of the question. The hostile attitude 
which Russia had recently assumed, rendered it 
a point of dignity not to address her. Prussia, 
Austria, Spain, and the minor powers were con- 
sulted. As it was now generally esteemed im- 
possible throughvut Europe that the Bourbons 
could be restored, all the courts experienced 
much satisfaction at the idea of having the repub- 
lic abolished in France. The King of Prussia 
wrote, with his own hand, to his minister in 
Paris, in the following cordial terms: “ I un- 
hesitatingly authorize you, to seize the earliest 
possible opportunity to make known to M. Tal- 
leyrand, that after having seen the supreme 
power conferred for life upon the First Consul, 
[should see, with still greater interest, the pub- 
lic order, established by his wisdom and his 
great actions, consolidated by the hereditary es- 
tablishment of his family ; and that I should 
not hesitate to acknowledge it.” This letter, 
written but about a fortnight after the execution 
of the Duke d’Enghien, seems to indicate, that 
however deeply that event might have been de- 
plored by the courts of Europe, the exasperating 
circumstances which led to the reprisal were 
fully appreciated. The Emperor Francis of Aus- 
tria promptly assured Napoleon of his readiness 
to recognize that change in the government of 
France which could not but be acceptable to the 
surrounding monarchies. This was the general 
sentiment throughout all of the courts of Europe. 

Bourrienne, in conversation with Napoleon 
Vou. VI.—No. 31.—C 








| one day, remarked that he thought that it would 
| be impossible for Napoleon to get himself ac- 
| knowledged emperor by the old reigning fam 
ilies of Europe. ‘If it comes to that,” he re- 
plied, “I will dethrone them all, and then I shall 
be the oldest sovereign among them.” 

The Senate of France, by unanimous acclam- 
ation, without a single dissentient voice, passed 
the decree, ‘* That Napoleon Bonaparte be named 
Emperor, and in that capacity invested with the 
government of the French Republic.” The Sen- 
ate, in its enthusiasm, resolved to go in a body 
to St. Cloud, to present the decree to the First 
Consul, and to salute him as Emperor. It was 
the 18th of May, 1804. The fields were green, 
the trees in full foliage, and the bland atmos- 
phere of the most lovely of spring mornings 


carriages, escorted by a brilliant guard of caval- 


St. Cloud. Napoleon, with that perfect tran- 
quillity of spirit which seemed never to forsake 








him, was ready to receive them. Josephine 
stood by his side, flushed with agitation, trem- 
bling in anticipation of the future, yet gratified 
at the new honor about to be conferred upon her 
husband. Cambaceres, the President of the Sen- 
ate, bowing profoundly before his former col- 
league, now his new sovereign, thus addressed 
him : 

“Sire. Four years ago the affection and the 
gratitude of the French people iatrusted the 
reins of government to your Majesty, and the 
constitutions of the state had already left to you 
the choice of a successor. The more imposing 
title which is now decreed to you, therefore, is 
but a tribute that the nation pays to its own dig- 
nity, and to the necessity it experiences of daily 
offering you new proofs of its daily increasing 
respect and attachment. How, indeed, can the 
French people reflect, without enthusiasm, upon 
the happiness it has experienced since provi- 
dence prompted it to throw itself into your arms 
Our armies were vanquished, the finances in 
disorder, public credit was annihilated; the 
remnants of our ancient splendor were dis- 
puted by factions; the ideas of religion, and 
even of morality, were obscured. Your Majesty 
appeared. You recalled victory to our standards. 
You restored order and economy in the public 
expenditure. The nation, encouraged by the 
use you made of them, took confidence in its 
own resources. Your wisdom calmed down the 
fury of parties. Religion saw her altars raised 
again. Finally—and that is doubtless the great- 
est of the miracles worked by your genius—that 
people, whom civil ferments had rendered indo- 
cile to all restraints, and inimical to all authority, 
have been, by you, taught to cherish and respect 
a power exercised only for its repose and glory.” 

The moment these words were concluded, the 
cry of “ Vive l’Empereur” resounded, in tones of 
deepest enthusiasm, throughout the palace. The 
multitude, drawn by the occasion to the court- 
yard and the gardens, caught the cry, and re- 


| peated it with reiterated and joyful shouts. As 


exhilarated all spirits. A long procession of 


ry, conveyed the senators to the rural palace of 
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soon as silence was restored, Napoleon briefly 
replied, in the following terms: 

“Every thing which can contribute to the weal 
of the country is essentially connected with my 
happiness. I accept the title, which you believe 
to be useful to the glory of the nation. I 
submit to the people the sanction of the law 
of hereditary succession. I hope that France 
will never repent of the honors with which she 
shall invest my family. At all events, my spirit 
will no longer be with my posterity on that day 
when it shall cease to merit the love and confi- 
dence of the grand nation.” 

Cambaceres then addressed a few words of 
congratulation to the Empress Josephine, to 
which she replied only by her tears. Napoleon, 
desirous of surrounding the newly established 
throne by all those influences which could give 
it stability, resolved to have himself crowned by 
the Pope, in Paris. It will be remembered that 
Pope Pius VII. was the personal friend of Na- 
poleon. He felt grateful for the favors which 
the First Consul had conferred upon the Church. 
Never before had a Pope condescended to leave 


errr: 
— 


* 


Rome, to place the crown upon a monarch’s 
brow. Pius VII., however, promptly yielded to 
the wishes of his illustrious friend. It was now 
the month of May. Napoleon wished, before 
the coronation, to accomplish his projected at- 
tack upon England. The preparations were 
finally so matured, that even Napoleon became 
sanguine of success. He immediately visited all 
the camps upon the coast, and inspected them 
with the utmost care. He even examined the 
flotilla, boat by boat, to see if every order had 
been strictly attended to. Every thing was in 
accordance with his wishes. A magnificent 
spectacle Was arranged, in the presence of the 
English squadron, for the distribution of the 
crosses of the “ Legion of Honor.” Napoleon 
was seated upon a throne, constructed on the 
brink of the ocean, with his magnificent army 
assembled, in the form of a semi-circular amphi- 
theatre, around him. The shouts of a hundred 
thousand men filled the air. The explosion of 
thousands of pieces of artillery, of heaviest cali- 
bre, sent their reverberations even to the shores 





of England. The impressive scene filled all 
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hearts. In the midst of the imposing spectacle, 
adivision of the {otilla, from Havre, approaching 
Boulogne, was attacked by the English squadron, 
in view of the countless multitude surrounding 
the Emperor. Napoleon, in the midst of the 
solemnities of the occasion, from time to time 
turned his telescope, to watch the progress of 
the fight. The gun-boats entered the harbor in 
safety, thus crowning the festivities of the day. 

A short time afterward Napoleon had another 
opportunity of witnessing a battle between the 
flotilla and the English ships. It was the 26th 
of August, at two o’clock in the afternoon, Napo- 
Jeon was in the roadstead, inspecting the line of 
gun-boats. The English squadron, consisting 
of twenty ships, was moored at some distance 
from the shore. A ship detaching herself from 
the main body approached the French line, to 
reconnoitre and to discharge some broadsides. 
A few gun-boats immediately weighed anchor, 
and bore down upon the ship. Seeing this, the 
English sent a reinforcement of one frigate and 
several brigs, to attack the gun-boats. The Em- 
peror was in his barge with Admiral Bruis. He 
ordered his barge to be steered into the midst of 
the boats that were fighting, and to advance full 
sail for the frigate. He was aware that the 
sailors and soldiers, who admired his fearless- 
ness upon the shore, sometimes asked them- 
selves if he would be equally daring upon the 
He wished to enlighten them upon that 
point. The imperial barge, brilliantly decorated 
with banners, rapidly approached the frigate. 
She, suspecting the precious freight it bore, re- 
served her fire, that with one crushing broadside 
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she might annihilate her audacious foe. The 
Minister of Marine, trembling for the fate of the 
Emperor, seized the rudder, and was about to 
alter the course of the barge. An imperative 
gesture from Napoleon arrested the movement, 
and the barge held on its course. Napoleon 
was examining the frigate with his telescope, 
when suddenly she discharged her broadside. 
The tempest of iron was hurled around them, 
lashing the water into foam, yet no one was in- 
jured. The rest of the gun-boats rapidly came 
up and assailed the English with a shower of 
balls and grape-shot. Soon the frigate, seriously 
damaged, was obliged to stand out to sea. The 
brigs soon followed, seriously battered, and one 
so riddled that she was seen to sink. 

Napoleon, delighted with the result of the bat- 
tle, wrote to Marshal Soult: “ The little battle 
at which I was present, has produced an im- 
mense effect in England. It has created a real 
alarm there. The howitzers, which are on 
board the gun-boats, tell admirably. The pri- 
vate information that I have received makes the 
loss of the enemy, sixty wounded, and from 
twelve to fifteen killed. The frigate was much 
damaged.” The loss of the French was but two 
killed, and seven wounded. 

England was now thoroughly alarmed. It 
was evident to all, that Herculean as was the 
enterprise of invading England, Napoleon had 
accumulated materials commensurate with the 
undertaking. All France was in a state of the 
highest enthusiasm. The most magnificent prep- 
arations were being made for the coronation. 
The rumor had spread abroad that the Pope was 
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coming to Paris to crown the Emperor. The 
devout population heard the news with wonder 
and admiration. Opposition, however, arose in 
the Council of State. Many arguments were 
urged against receiving the crown from the 
Sovereign Pontiff, which was in reality con- 
ferred by the will of the nation and the exploits 
of the army. Napoleon was as powerful in the 
cabinet as on the field of battle. His arguments 
were as decisive as his bomb-shells. He ter- 
minated the discussion by this pointed question : 
“Gentlemen, you are deliberating at Paris, at 
the Tuileries. Suppose that you were in Lon- 
don, in the British Cabinet—that you were the 
Ministers of the King of England, and that you 
were informed that at this moment, the Pope 
crosses the Alps to crown the Emperor of the 
French. Would you look upon that as a tri- 
umph for England or for France?” This set- 
tled the question beyond reply. 

Napoleon justly considered that the benedic- 
tion of the Pope, would, in the eyes of Catholic 
Europe, be a seal of his legitimacy as a sove- 
reign, which nothing else could supply. His 
letter to the Pope was thus expressed: “‘ Most 
Holy Father—The happy effect produced upon 
the character and the morality of my people by 
the re-establishment of religion, induces me to 
beg your Holiness to give me a new proof of 
your interest in my destiny, and in that of this 
great nation, in one of the most important con- 
junctures presented in the annals of the world. 
I beg you to come and give, to the highest de- 
gree, a religious character to the anointing and 
coronation of the first Emperor of the French. 
That ceremony will acquire a new lustre by be- 
ing performed. by your Holiness in person. It 
will bring down upon yourself and our people 
the blessing of God, whose decrees rule the des- 
tiny of empires and families. Your Holiness is 
aware of the affectionate sentiments I have long 
borne toward you, and can thence judge of the 
pleasure that this occurrence will afford me, of 
testifying them anew. We pray God that he 
may preserve you, most Holy Father, for many 
years, to rule and govern our mother, the Holy 
Church.—Your dutiful son, Napoleon.” 

The Pope was not insensible to ridicule. The 
nickname his enemies gave him, of Chaplain to 
Napoleon, wounded him deeply. And though 
the Pope for a little time hesitated, he at length 
yielded himself entirely to the wishes of the Em- 


peror. 

Josephine trembled in view of the height to 
which her husband had attained. Rumors still 
filled the air that state necessity required that 
Napoleon should be the founder of a new dy- 
nasty, that he should transmit his crown to his 
descendants, and that divorce was essential, that 
he might be blest with an heir. She ardently 
desired that she might be crowned with her hus- 
band, for it would be a new tie to bind Napoleon 
to her, and a new guarantee against that divorce 
which ever haunted her with the most fearful 
forebodings. Napoleon loved her tenderly, and 
yet was deeply impressed with the apparent pol- 








icy of entering into a new nuptial alliance. A 
scene occurred at this time between them, when 
Napoleon was so much overcome by the fearful! 
apprehensions, the love, and the grief of his wife. 
that, in a sudden outburst of affection, he threw 
his arms around her, pressed her to his heart, 
and assured her, that whatever policy might re- 
quire, he never could gain strength to separate 
from one whom he loved so dearly. He declared 
that she should be crowned with him, and that 
she should receive, at his side, and from the 
hands of the Pope, the divine consecration. It 
was now the last of November. Every thing 
was in readiness at Notre Dame. Pius Vj! 
commenced his journey from Rome to Paris 
He was every where received in France with the 
highest marks of respect and attention. As the 
pontifical cortége arrived at the Palace of Fon 
tainebleau, Napoleon, on horseback, with a mag- 
nificent retinue, met the Pope. Alighting, th: 
Emperor embraced the Holy Father, and the two 
sovereigns entered the carriage together, the Em- 
peror courteously assigning the right side to the 
Head of the Church. At the rural Palace of 
Fontainebleau, he was received with a degree 
of splendor which both delighted and amazed 
him. The mild and benevolent countenance, 
and the dignified manners of Pius VII. won all 
hearts. After three days of repose, the Emperor 
and the Pope, entering the same carriage, pro- 
ceeded to Paris. The Pope was lodged in the 
Pavilion of Flora, in the Palace of the Tuileries, 
which had been sumptuously prepared for his 
reception. With a delicacy characteristic of 
Napoleon, the Pope found his apartments fur- 
nished, in every respect, precisely like those he 
had left in the Vatican. Thus the aged prelate 
truly found himself at home. 

The populace of Paris daily crowded beneath 
the windows of the Tuileries, soliciting his ap- 
pearance. The fame of his benignity had spread 
through the capital. Pius VII. frequently pre- 
sented himself at the balcony of the Tuileries, 
always accompanied by Napoleon, and was sa- 
luted with most enthusiastic acclamations. The 
vast throng threw themselves upon their knees 
before him, and implored the pontifical benedic- 
tion. Strange inconsistency! But ten years 
before, the populace of Paris had hunted the 
priests of Rome through the streets, and had shot 
them down without mercy. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the 
marriage of Napoleon and Josephine, all relig- 
ious ceremonies had been abolished, and they 
were only united by a civil bond. Napoleon had 
endeavored to reform this state of things, and 
upon the marriage of his sister to Murat, he 
insisted upon their receiving the nuptial bene- 
diction of the church. 

Josephine immediately inter xded with the 
Pope, to secure for herself the blessing of a 
religious sanction upon her union. With deep 
emotion, and heartfelt delight, on the very night 
preceding the coronation, the marriage between 
Napoleon and Josephine was secretly celebrated 
in the chapel of the Tuileries. Upon this occa- 
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sion Josephine was perfectly overcome with emo- 
tion. On the following morning, her reddened 
eyes still testified to the tears she had shed. 
Sunday, the 2d of December, was a clear, cold 
winter’s day. All Paris was in a state of the 
highest enthusiasm to witness the coronation of 
the Emperor. The Church of Nétre Dame was 
decorated with surpassing magnificence. The 
most gorgeous drapery of silken velvet orna- 
mented the walls, descending from the roof to 
the pavement. An immense throne was erected 
for Napoleon and Josephine, at the west end of 
the church, raised upon twenty-four steps. The 
Emperor left the Tuileries in a carriage com- 
pletely surrounded with glass. His costume 
was designed by the most distinguished painter of 
the day. The acclamations of immense crowds 
followed him, and all were delighted to see the 
idol of the people become the Emperor of France. 
With a golden laurel upon that noble brow, 
which attracted the attention of every observer, 
Napoleon entered the church, while five hundred 
musicians pealed forth a solemn chant. The 
Pope anointed the Emperor, blessed the sword, 
and the sceptre, and as he approached to take 
up the crown, Napoleon firmly anJ with dignity 





took it in his own hand, 
and placed it himself upon 
his head. This character- 


istic act produced an inde- - 


scribable effect upon the 

assembly. Napoleon then 

took the crown prepared 

for the Empress, and ap- 

proaching Josephine, as 

she knelt before him, with 

visible tenderness and af- 

fection placed it upon her 

head. Josephine for a mo- 

ment gazed earnestly, with 

swimming eyes, into the 

face of her illustrious and 

idolized husband. Napo- 

leon with a recognizing 

glance of love returned the 

gaze. Josephine, entirely 

overcome, bowed her head 

and burst into tears. An en- 

thusiastic shout of “ Live 

the Emperor,” burst from 

every lip, and resounded 

through the arches of 

) Nétre Dame. The thun- 

y ders of innumerable can- 

non reverberating through 

the streets of Paris, an- 

nounced to all the inhab- 

% itants of the metropolis, 

that Napoleon was the 

consecrated Emperor of 

France. The shades of 

evening had fallen over 

the thronged city; and 

the Palace and the Garden 

of the Tuileries were blaz- 

ing with illuminations, 

when the Emperor and the Empress returned 

to their imperial abode. Josephine, overwhelmed 

with the intensest emotions which the scenes of 

the day had excited, retired to her chamber, and, 

falling upon her knees, implored the guidance 

of the King of kings. Napoleon, who person- 

ally disliked all pomp and parade, and who 

arranged these scenes of grandeur only to im- 

press the minds of the multitude, hastened to 

his room, and exclaimed, impatiently, to an 

attendant as he entered, “Off! off with these 

confounded trappings!” He threw the mantle 

into one corner of the room, the gorgeous robe 

into another; and thus violently disencumber- 

ing himself, declared that hours of such mortal 
tediousness he had never passed before. 

The court of France had for ages exhibited to 
the nation the spectacle of the most voluptuous 
and unblushing vice. Manners the most disso- 
lute had been rendered attractive by the grace 
in which they had been robed. Napoleon had 
resolved that his court should present a model 
of moral purity. He resolved to give no one an 
appointment among the royal retinue, whose 
character was not above reproach. The Duchess 
D’Aiguillon, during the license of those t:mes, 
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in which all the restraints of Christian morality 
had been swept away, had availed herself of the 
facile liberty of divorce from her husband, and 
had formed other unions. Josephine, in her 
days of adversity, had received favors from the 
Duchess, and wished to testify her gratitude, by 
receiving her at court. Napoleon peremptorily 
refused. Josephine thus wrote to her friend. 
““T am deeply afflicted. My former friends, 
supposing that I am able to obtain the fulfillment 
of all my wishes, must suppose that I have for- 
gotten the past. Alas! it is not so. The Em- 
peror, indignant at the total disregard of moral- 
ity, and alarmed at the progress it might still 
make, is resolved that the exampie of a life of 
regularity and of religion shall be presented at 





CORONATION. 


the palace where he reigns. Desirous of strength- 
ening more and more the church re-established 
by himself, and unable to change the laws ap- 
pointed by her observances, his intention is, at 
least, to keep at a distance from his court all 
who may have availed themselves of an oppor- 
tunity for a divorce. Hence the cause of his re- 
fusing the favor I asked, of having you with me 
The refusal has occasioned me unspeakable re- 
gret, but he is too absolute to leave even the 
hope of seeing him retract.” 

The season was now so inclement that the 
Pope could not immediately repass the Alps 
Napoleon, by his frankness, courtesy, and kind- 


| liness gained the most sincere affection of the 


Holy Pontiff. The Pope became one of the most 
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ardent admirers of that extraordinary man, who 
won the love of all that approached him. 

The loss of time appeared to the Emperor so 
great a calamity that he scarcely ever failed to 
unite an indispensable solemnity to some day 
already devoted to sacred purposes. ‘“ What 
renders me,” he said, ‘‘ most hostile to the Cath- 
olic worship are the numerous festivals, form- 
erly observed. A saint's day is a day of idleness, 
and I do not wish for that. People must labor, 
in order to live. I shall consent to four hofy- 
days during the year, but to no more. If the 
gentlemen from Rome are not satisfied with 
that, they must take their departure.” 

One great cause of the hostility of monarchical 
Europe against republican France, was the ap- 
prehension entertained by the allied monarchs 
that republican principles might extend through 
their dominions. One of the considerations 
whic’. influenced Napoleon in changing the gov- 
ernment from a republic to an empire, was the 
hope that Europe would be conciliated by this 
change. One of his first acts after his enthrone- 
ment, was to make a new attempt in behalf of 
peace. Again he wrote with his own hand to the 
King of England. His letter was thus expressed. 

“ Sir, my Brotuer :—Called to the throne by 
Providence, by the suffrages of the Senate, of 
the people, and of the army, my first desire is 
peace. France and England, abusing their pros- 
perity, may contend for ages. But do their re- 
spective governments fulfill their most sacred 
duties, in causing so much blood to be vainly 


shed, without the hope of advantage or prospect 


of cessation? I do not conceive that it can be 
deemed dishonorable in me to make the first 
advances. I believe it has been sufficiently 
proved to the world that I dread none of the 
chances of war, which indeed offer nothing 
which I can fear. Though peace is the wish 
of my heart, yet war has never been adverse to 
my glory. I conjure your Majesty then, not to 
refuse the happiness, of giving peace to the 
world. Delay not that grateful satisfaction, that 
it may be a legacy for your children; for never 
have arisen more favorable circumstances, nor 
a more propitious moment for calming every 
passion and displaying the best feelings of hu- 
manity and reason. That moment once lost, 
what term shall we set to a struggle, which all 
my efforts have heen unable to terminate. In 
the space of ten years your Majesty has gained 
more in wealth and territory (referring to the 
vast conquests of England in India) than the 
extent of Europe comprehends. Your people 
have attained the height of prosperity. What 
then has your Majesty to hope from wart The 
world is sufficiently extensive for our two na- 
tions; and reason might assist us to discover 
the means of conciliating all, were both parties 
animated by a spirit of reconcilement. At all 
events, I have discharged a sacred duty, and one 
dear to my heart. Your Majesty may rely upon 
the sincerity of the sentiments now expressed, 
and on my desire to afford your Majesty every 
proof of that sincerity.” 





To this earnest appeal the British Cabinet 
coldly replied, “* His Majesty of England, though 
earnestly desiring the restoration of peace to 
his people, could not reply to the overture made 
to him without consulting the continental pow- 
ers, especially the Emperor of Russia.” This 
was simply saying that a new storm was gather- 
ing in the north, and that the fate of France 
must depend on another struggle. 

The Cisalpine Republic had witnessed the 
change of France from a republic to an empire 
with much satisfaction. They wished to imitate 
this example. Italy, rejoicing in ancestral 
greatness, immediately resolved that Napoleon. 
whom the Italians regarded as one of their own 
countrymen, should also wear the crown of Lom- 
bardy. A deputation from the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic arrived in Paris to consult the Emperor upon 
the proposed alteration, and to tender to him the 
crown. At a public audience, Napoleon was 
informed of the unanimous desire of the Senate, 
and of the people of Italy, that the country should 
become a kingdom, and that he would ascend 
the throne. Napoleon listened with pleasure to 
the petition of the republic. In reply he said, 
“The separation of the crowns of France and 
Italy will be necessary hereafter, but highly 
dangerous at present, surrounded as we are by 
powerful enemies and inconstant friends. The 
people of Italy have always been dear to me, 
and for the love I bear them, I consent to take 
the additional burden and responsibility ch 
their confidence has led them to impose « . 
at least until the interests of Italy herse 
mit me to place the crown on a younge d 
My successor, animated by my spirit, ane . .cent 
upon completing the work of regeneration, al- 
ready so auspiciously commenced, shail be one 
who will be ever ready to sacrifice his personal 
interests, and, if necessary, his life, in behalf 
of the nation over which he shall be called by 
Providence, the constitution of the country, and 
my approbation, to reign.” 

In reference to this event, Napoleon, in a free 
and frank conversation with his ancient school- 
fellow Bourrienne, remarked, “In eight days I 
set out to assume the iron crown of Charle- 
magne. That, however, is but a stepping-stone 
to greater things which I design for Italy, which 
must become a kingdom comprising all the trans- 
alpine country, from Venice to the maritime Alps. 
The union of Italy with France can be but tran- 
sient. For the present, it is necessary, in order 
to accustom the Italians to live under common 
laws. The people of Genoa, Piedmont, Milan, 
Venice, Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, cordially 
detest each other, and none of them could be 
induced to admit their inferiority. Rome, how- 
ever, by her situation and historical associations, 
is the natural capital of Italy. To make it so in 
reality, the power of the Pope must be restricted 
to spiritual affairs. It would be impolitic to 
attempt the accomplishment of this just now. 
But, if circumstances are favorgble, there may 
be less difficulty hereafter. As yet, I have but 
crude ideas upon the subject, which time and 
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events will ripen. When you and I were two | rays of an unclouded sun—all combined to pro- 


idle young men, sauntering through the streets 
of Paris, a prescient feeling told me, that I 
should one day be master of France. 
duct hence received a direction. It is wise, 
therefore, to provide for what may come, and 
this is what I am doing. Since it would be 
impossible at once to unite Italy into a single 
power, yielding obedience to uniform laws, I 
shall commence by making her French. All the 
petty, worthless states into which she is divided, 
will thus acquire a habit of living under the 
dominion of the same laws; and when this 
habit is formed, and local feuds and enmities 
become extinct, there will again be an Italy 
worthy her olden renown, and her restoration to 
independence will have been my work. ‘Twenty 
years are requisite, however, to accomplish this ; 
and who can calculate with certainty upon the fu- 
ture? I speak at this moment of things which 
have long been shut up in my mind. I am prob- 
ably but uttering a pleasant day-dream.”’ 

The Emperor and Empress, accompanied by 
the Pope, soon left Paris for Italy. They halted 
at Brienne, the scene of Napoleon’s school days. 
With many delightful and melancholy emotions 
Napoleon recalled with a zest and a rapidity 
which surprised himself, innumerable long-for- 
gotten trains of ideas and sensations. They 
crossed the Alps. Josephine supported by the 
arm of Napoleon, and gazing upon the wild sub- 
limities which surrounded them, with emotions 
of delight listened to the glowing recitals of her 
husband, as he pointed out to her the scenes of 
past enterprise and achievement. Having taken 
leave of the Holy Father at Turin, with mutual 
testimonials of affection and esteem, the Em- 
peror, with his staff, visited the plain of Maren- 
go. He had assembled upon that plain thirty 
thousand troops for a grand_review, and that 
Josephine might behold, in the mimicry of war, 
a picture of the dreadful scenes which had del- 
uged those fields in blood. It was the fifth of 
May, and the magnificent pageant glittered ‘be- 
neath the rays of a brilliant sun. A lofty throne 
was erected, from which the Emperor and Em- 
press could overlook the whole scene. Napoleon 
dressed himself, for the occasion, with the same 
war-wasted garments, the battered hat, the tem- 
pest-torn cloak, the coat of faded blue, and the 
long cavalry sabre, which he had worn amid the 
carnage and the terror of that awful day. Many 
of the veterans who had been engaged in the 
action were present. The Emperor and the 
Empress appeared upon the ground in a mag- 
nificent chariot, drawn by eight horses, and im- 
mediately they were greeted by an enthusiastic 
shout of acclamation from thirty thousand ador- 
ing voices. The gorgeous uniform of the men ; 
the rich caparison and proud bearing of the 
horses ; the clangor of innumerable trumpets and 
martial bands; the glitter of gold and steel; the 
deafening thunders of artillery and musketry, 
filling the air with one incessant ani terrific 
roar; the dense volumes of sulphurous smoke 
rolling heavily over the plain, shutting out the 
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duce an effect upon the spectators never to be 
effaced. ' 

On the 26th of May the coronation took place 
in the Cathedral of Milan. The iron crown of 
Charlemagne, which is a circlet of gold and 
gems, covering an iron ring, formed cf one of 
the spikes said to have pierced our Saviour's 
hand at the crucifixion, had reposed for a thou- 
sand years, in the Church of Monza. It was 
brought forth from its mausoleum to embellish 
the coronation with the attraction of its deep 
poetic sentiment. The ceremony was conducted 
with a magnificence not even surpassed by the 
scene in Notre Dame. The Empress first ap- 
peared, gorgeously dressed and glittering with 
diamonds. The most enthusiastic acclamations 
greeted her entrance. A moment after Napoleon 
himself appeared. He was arrayed in imperial 
robes of velvet, purple and gold, with the diadem 
upon his brow, and the crown and sceptre of 
Charlemagne in his hands. He placed the 
crown upon his own head, repeating aloud the 
historical words : ‘“ God has given it to me—woe 
to him who touches it!” 

He remained in Milan a month, busy night 
and day, in projecting improvements of the 
most majestic character. The Italians, to the 
present day, regard the reign of Napoleon as 
the brightest period of their history. 

A little incident at this time occurred, which 
illustrates Napoleon’s unwearied interest in pro- 
moting happiness. One day the Emperor and 
Empress had broken away from the pageantry 
and cares of state, and retired to the seclusion 
of a little island in one of the lakes in that vicin- 
ity. They entered the cabin of a poor woman 
She had no idea of the illustrious character of 
her guests ; and in answer to their kind inqui- 
ries, told them frankly the story of her penury 
and her toils, and her anxiety for her children, 
as her husband could often obtain no work. Na- 
poleon was interested in the indications which 
he saw, of a superior character. “How much 
money,” said he, “should you want to make 
you perfectly happy!” “ Ah! sir,” she replied, 
“a great deal I should want.” ‘ But, how 
much?” Napoleon rejoined. “Oh, sir,” she 
replied, ‘I should want as much as eighty dol- 
lars; but what prospect is there of one having 
eighty dollars?’’ The Emperor caused an at- 
tendant to pour into her lap about six hundred 
dollars, in glittering gold. For a moment she 
was speechless in bewilderment, and then said : 
“Ah, sir! ah, madam! this is too much; and 
yet you do not look as if you could sport with 
the feelings of a poor woman.” “No,” Jose- 
phine replied, in most gentle accents, “the 
money is all yours; with it you can now rent 
a piece of ground, purchase a flock of goats, and 
I hope you will be able to bring up your chil- 
dren comfortably.”” Napoleon’s tact in detect- 
ing character ever enabled him to judge accu- 
rately where assistance could be judiciously con- 
ferred. 

Before leaving Milan, Napoleon received a 
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number of intercepted dispatches of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, containing a detailed account of the 
enormous acquisitions the English were making 
in India. He commented upon these dispatches 
with great severity. The Cabinet of London 
were holding up to the execration of Europe, 
the illimitable ambition of the French monarch, 
for striving to strengthen himself against the 
hostile monarchies around him, by friendly asso- 
ciations and alliances with such powers as his 
genius could’ create. At the same time, this 
same cabinet ,was issuing orders to extend the 
British dominion over an extent of country and 
a population almost equal to that of all Europe. 
In this career of aggression against the East 
Indies, England could not even offer the plea 
that she was an invited liberator, or that she 


NAPOLEON 


As they were crossing the Alps, Napoleon 
alighting from his carriage, proceeded on foot 
some distance in advance of the party. He met 
a peasant woman: ‘“ Where are you hastening 
so eagerly this morning!” ‘To see the Emper- 
or,” she replied. ‘‘ They tell me the Emperor 
is to pass this way this morning.” “ And why 
do you wish to see him ?” said Napoleon ; “ what 
have you done but exchanged one tyrant for 
another? You have had the Bourbons, now you 
have Napoleon.” The woman for a moment 
was staggered, and then replied: “ It is no mat- 
ter; Napoleon is our king, but the Bourbons 
were the kings of the nobles.” “This,” said 
Napoleon, “ comprehends the whole matter.” 

Napoleon having appointed Eugene Beauhar- 
nais viceroy of Italy, returned to Paris, and here 
wearing with perfect ease the weight of two 








was conquering in a defensiv: «ar. It is, in- 
deed, more easy to see the mote in our neighbor's 
eye, than to discern the beam in our own. 
From Milan, the Emperor and Empress con- 
tinued their tour to Genoa. The restless and 
never exhausted mind of Napoleon was weary at 
even the swiftest speed of the horses. Though 
they drove from post to post with the utmost 
possible rapidity, so that it was necessary con- 
tinually to throw water on the glowing axle, he 
kept calling from his carriage, “On! on! We do 
not go fast enough!” Their reception in Genoa 
was magnificent in the extreme. In the beautiful 
bay, a floating garden of orange-trees was con- 
structed in honor of Josephine. In the principal 
church the Emperor and Empress received the 
allegiance of the most prominent inhabitants. 


AND THE PEASANT. 


| crowns, he resumed his life of unintermitted 


toil. His habits of life were regular and temper- 
ate in the extreme. After issuing each morning 
the orders for the day, and having received those 
who were entitled to the privilege of an audience, 
he breakfasted at nine o'clock. The breakfast 
seldom lasted more than eight or ten minutes. 
Returning to his cabinet, he applied himself to 
business, and received the ministers who attend- 
ed with their port-folios. These occupations 
lasted until six in the evening. Then dinner 
was served. The Emperor and Empress usually 
dined alone. The dinner consisted but of one 
course, prolonged by the desert. The only wine 
he drank was a very light French wine, mingled 
with water. Ardent spirits he never drank. The 
dinner usually lasted not more than twenty min- 
utes. Returning to the drawing-room, a servant 
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NAPOLEON IN THE SALOON OF JOSEPHINE. 


presented him a cup of coffee. He then return- 
ed to his cabinet to resume his labors, rigorously 
acting upon the principle, never to put off till 
to-morrow what could be done to-day. The Em- 
press descended to her apartments, where she 
found the ladies of honor in attendance. Napo- 


leon occasionally, for a few moments, would 
leave his cabinet after dinner, and enter the 
apartments of Josephine, to speak a few words 
with the ladies who were assembled there. 
Leaning upon the back of a chair, he would con- 
verse with that frankness with which he ever 
charmed all whom he addressed. In the even- 
ing he held a levee, when the officers on duty 
received their orders for the next day. Such 
was the life of the people’s king. How different 
from that of the voluptuous monarchs who had 
previously reveled in the palaces of France. 
Napoleon's personal tastes were extremely vim- 
ple and modest, but he loved to see around his 
court a brilliant display of magnificence—deem- 
ing it essential to impress the imaginations of the 
French people. In private, few persons have 
manifested more polite and genial manners in 
their intercourse with those around them, though 


there were occasions when Napoleon, intensely | 


occupied with the affairs of state, would arise 
from the breakfast table and the dinner table 
without the utterance of a single word. 
Immediately after the coronation of the Em- 
peror, Louis XVIII. entered his earnest protest 
against Napoleon’s right to the throne. Napoleon 
caused this protest to be published, without note 
or comment, in the Moniteur, that it might be 
read by all France. This was his only and his 
noble response. When Napoleon first perused this 
production, he calmly said: “ My right is the will 
of France. While I have a sword I shall main- 
tain it.” The question whether the hereditary 





succession to the throne should be invested in 
the family of Napoleon, had been submitted to 
the people. More than three and a half millions 
voted in favor, while but about two thousand 
voted against it. Such unanimity in behalf of 
any ruler, earth has never before recorded. 

The English Cabinet, trembling in view of the 
black cloud of invasion threatening their shores, 
and which cloud every day grew blacker and 
blacker with its surcharged thunders, roused its 
energies to form new coalitions against France 
The representations sae made on the subject of 
Napoleon’s encroachments, were favorably list- 
ened to by Austria, Russia, and Sweden. A 
hostile coalition was formed, the expenses of 
which were to be borne chiefly by the British 
people, for a combined movement, to overthrow 
the throne of the plebeian monarch. An attack 
upon France by the northern powers, might in- 
terrupt the project of invasion, and divert the 
attention of the terrible army. Napoleon was 
well informed of the intrigues in progress against 
him. He secretly watched the tendency of 
events, while he took no public notice which 
could indicate his knowledge of the designs 
which were forming. Under these circumstances, 
and various disappointments having occurred in 
his attempts to assemble a fleet in the Channel, 
Napoleon hesitated in what direction to encoun- 
ter his foes—whether upon the shores of En- 
gland, or to march to meet them as they should 
press through the defiles of Germany. After 
numerous perplexities, he said, “ My resolution 
is fixed. My fleets were lost sight of, from the 
heights of Cape Ortegal, on the fourteenth of 
August. If they come into the Channel, there if 
time yet. I embark, andI make the descent. © 
goto London, and there cut the knot of all coali 
tions. If, on the contrary, my admiral fails ii 
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conduct or in firmness, I raise my ocean camp, 
| enter Germany with two hundred thousand 
men, and I do not stop till I have scored the 
game at Vienna, taken Venice and all the chiefer 
cities of Italy from Austria, and driven the Bour- 
bons from Italy. I will not allow the Austrians 
and the Russians to assemble. I will strike them 
down before they can form their junction. The 
continent being pacified, I will return to the 
ocean, and work anew for maritime peace.” 

All things were now prepared for the inva- 
sion. Napoleon was only waiting the arrival of 
the fleet. Officers were stationed with their 
glasses at various points of the coast, to observe 
all that was visible upon the sea, and to report 
to him. 

Thus passed three days of intolerable sus- 
pense, but no fleet appeared. Admiral Villeneuve, 
in grossest defection from duty, had frustrated 
the whole plan. It was one of the deepest dis- 
appointments of Napoleon’s life. Napoleon was 
extremely irritated. His whole soul was aroused 
into intensity of disappointment and vexation. 
He launched out into long and fierce invectives 
against the incapacity of his naval officers ; said 
that he was betrayed by cowardice ; deplored in 
strains of anguish the ruin of the most splendid 
and perfectly arranged plans he had ever con- 
ceived. Suddenly the storm passed away. With 
that self-control which so wonderfully charac- 
terized him, he in an hour mastered his agita- 
tion, and calmed himself into perfect repose. 
With surprising facility, he immediately turned 
all the energies of his mind from the invasion of 
England, to preparation to meet the combined 
foes who were gathering to assail him in the 
north. For several hours in succession, with 
extraordinary precision and minuteness of de- 
tail, he dictated the immortal campaign of Ulm 
and Austerlitz. Thus terminated the enterprise 
of invading England. But this project was no 
chimera; though wWnfinished, it was one of the 
most majestic enterprises of his life. 

If ever a nation was authorized to engage in 
a war of self-defense, Napoleon was right in this 
endeavor to resist those unrelenting foes, whom 
no pleas for peace could disarm. In reference 
to the change of the government of France, 
Napoleon at St. Helena made the following pro- 
found remarks, ‘‘ My object was to destroy the 
whole of the feudal system, as organized by 
Charlemagne. With this view, I created a no- 
bility from among the people, in order to swal- 
low up the remains of the feudal nobility. The 
foundations of my ideas of fitness were abilities 

and personal worth; and I selected the son of « 
farmer or an artisan, to make a duke or a mar- 
shal of France. I sought for true merit among 
all ranks of the great mass of the French people, 
and was anxious to organize a true and general 
system of equality. I was desirous that every 
Frenchman should be admissible to all the em- 
ployments and dignities of the state, provided he 
was possessed of talents and character equal to 
the performance of the duties, whatever might 
be his family. In a word, { was eager to abolish, 








to the last trace, the privileges of the ancient 
nobility, and to establish a government, which 
at the same time that it held the reins of govern- 
ment with a firm hand, should still be a popular 
government. The oligarchs of every country in 
Europe soon perceived my design, and it was for 
this reason that war to the death, was carried on 
against me by England. The noble families of 
London, as well as those of Vienna, think them- 
selves prescriptively entitled to the occupation 
of all the important offices in the state, and the 
management and handling of the public money. 
Their birth is regarded by them as a substitute 
for talents and capacities ; and it is enough for 
a man to be a son of his father, to be fit to ful- 
fill the duties of the most important employ- 
ments and highest dignities of the state. They 
are somewhat like kings by divine right. The 
people are, in their eyes, merely milch cows, 
about whose interests they feel no concern, pro- 
vided the treasury is always full, and the crown 
resplendent with jewels. In short, in establish- 
ing an hereditary nobility, I had three objects in 
view. 

“Ist. To reconcile France with the rest of Eu- 
rope. 2dly. ‘fo reconcile old with new France. 
3dly. To put an end to all feudal institutions in 
Europe, by re-connecting the idea of nobility 
with that of public services, and detaching it 
from all prescriptive or feudal notions. The 
whole of Europe was governed by nobles who 
were strongly opposed to the progress of the 
French revolution, and who exercised an influ- 
ence which proved a serious obstacle to the de- 
velopment of French principles. It was neces- 
sary to destroy this influence, and with that 
view to clothe the principal personages of the 
empire with titles equal to theirs.” 

The life of Napoleon is extremely rich in well 
authenticated anecdotes illustrative of the pecu- 
liarities of his character. And it is difficult to 
find any anecdote respecting him, bearing the im- 
press of genuineness, which does not indicate a 
spirit humane, generous, and lofty. All the bat- 
tered and mutilated veterans in the Hétel des 
Invalides in Paris, tell with enthusiasm their 
treasured anecdotes of the Emperor. Every 
person who has had any intercourse with this 
extraordinary -man, either as a companion in 
arms, in the cabinet, or as a servant, glows with 
excitement when speaking of the exalted intel- 
lect and the kindly heart of their adored master. 
Says the Baron Langon, “ The present genera- 
tion, who see thrones filled by men of the ordi- 
nary stamp, are unable to comprehend the state 
of feeling with which the Emperor inspired us. 
Providence has not granted to them the favor, 
which must ever be our pride and glory, to have 
been face to face with Napoleon, to have heard 
his voice vibrate through our ears and hearts, 
and to have gazed upon his placid and majestic 
countenance. To us, Napoleon was not a mere 
emperor, he was a being of a higher order; one 
of those sublime creations that perhaps help to 
exalt our ideas of the Creator. Napoleon was 
our father, our master, in some degree our idol. 
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We young men cherished for him the affection 
and duty of sons. There existed between him 
and ourselves a positive sympathy which made 
us regard as a sacred and family duty that which 
the present generation of young Frenchmen would 
pronounce to be servility, and base vassalage. 

On one occasion a soldier of his consular 
guard, committed suicide from a disappointment 
in love. Napoleon issued the following order of 
the day, “ The grenadier Gobain has committed 
suicide from love. He was in other respects an 
excellent soldier. This is the second incident 
of the same nature which has occurred within a 
month. The First Consul directs it to be in- 
serted in the order book of the guard, that a 
soldier ought to know how to vanquish the 
pangs and melancholy of the passions; that 
there is as much true courage in bearing up 
against mental sufferings with constancy as in 
remaining firm on the wall of a battery. To 
yield ourselves to grief without resistance, or to 
kill ourselves to escape affliction, is to abandon 
the field of battle before the victory is gained.” 

One day Napoleon was traversing the camp, 
attended by two officers, when he met a very 
pretty sutler woman, weeping bitterly, and lead- 
ing by the hand a little boy about five years old. 
The Emperor, who happened to be unknown to 
the woman, reined up his horse, and inquired 
into the cause of her grief. The woman, much 
disconcerted, made no reply; but the child 
frankly answered : 

“My mother is crying, sir, because my father 
has beat her.” 

** And where is your father?” 

“He is close by. He is a sentinel on duty 
with the baggage.” 

Napoleon again addressed himself to the wo- 
man, and inquired the name of her husband. 
She refused to tell, being fearful that the Cap- 
tain, as she supposed the Emperor to be, would 
cause him to be punished 

“ Your husband has been beating you,” Napo- 
leon said. ‘ You are weeping ; and yet you are 


so afraid of getting him into trouble that you 


will not even tell me his name. This is very in- 
consistent. May it not be that you are a little 
in fault yourself!” 

“ Alas! Captain,” the forgiving wife replied, 
“he ha’ a thousand good qualities, though he 
has one very bad one. He is jealous, terribly 
jealous; and when he gets into a passion he 
can not restrain his violence. And I love him ; 
for he is my lawful husband, and the father of 
my dear boy!” So saying, she fondly kissed 
her child, who, by the way in which he re- 
turned her caresses, proved his affection for his 
mother. 

Napoleon was deeply touched by this little 
domestic drama. Burdened as he was with the 
cares of empire, he could turn aside from them, 
to dry up the fountains of sorrow in the heart of 
this humble follower of the camp. Addressing 
the woman again, he said: ‘* Whether you and 
your husband love each other or not, I do not 
choose that he should beat you. Tell me your 


husband’s name, and I will mention the affair to 
the Emperor.” 

“If you were the Emperor himself,” she re- 
plied, “I would not tell it you; for I know that 
he would be punished.” 

“ Silly woman !” Napoleon rejoined, “all that 
I want is to teach him to behave well to you, 
and to treat you with the respect you deserve.” 
Then shrugging his shoulders, he made some 
further remark upon female obstinacy, and gal- 
loped away. 

“* Well, gentlemen,” said he to his companions, 
“what do you think of that affectionate creature ! 
There are not many such women at the Tuileries 
A wife like that is a treasure to her husband.” 
Immediately he dispatched an aid to desire the 
commander of the escort to come to him. He 
inquired very particularly respecting the woman, 
her husband, and the child. 

“He is,” said the officer, “one of the best 
behaved men in the company. He is very jeal- 
ous of his wife, but without reason. The wo- 
man’s conduct is irreproachable.” 

“ Try and ascertain,” said Napoleon, “if he has 
ever seen me. If he has not, bring him hither.” 

It appeared that Napoleon had never been 
seen by the grenadier, who was a fine-looking 
young man of about five-and-twenty, who had 
recently joined the army. When he was con- 
ducted to Napoleon, the latter said, in a familiar 
tone : 

‘What is the reason, my lad, that you beat 
your wife? She is a young and pretty woman, 
and is a better wife than you are a husband 
Such conduct is disgraceful in a French grena- 
| dier.” 

“If women are to be believed,” the man re- 
| plied, “‘they are never in the wrong. I have 
| forbidden my wife to talk to any man whatever 
| And yet, in spite of my commands, [I find her 
| constantly gossiping with one or another of my 

comrades.” 

| “Now, there is your mistake. You want to 
| prevent a woman from talking. You might as 
| well try to turn the course of the Danube. Take 
my advice: do not be jealous. Let your wife 
gossip and be merry. If she were doing wrong, 
it is likely she would be sad instead of gay. | 
desire that you do not strike your wife again. 
If my order be not obeyed, the Emperor shall 
hear of it. Suppose his Majesty were to give 
you a reprimand, what wouid you say then!” 

The man, not a little irritated at this interfer- 
ence with his marital privileges, replied : ‘‘ My 
wife is mine, General ; and I may beat her if I 
choose. I should say to the Emperor, Look you 
to the enemy, and leave me to manage my wife.” 

Napoleon laughed, and said: “‘ My good fel- 
low, you are now speaking to the Emperor.” 

The word fell upon the soldier's heart like 
magic. Much confused, he hung down his head, 
lowered his voice, and said: “O, Sire! that 
quite alters the case. Since your Majesty cow- 
mands, I, of course, obey.” 

“ That is right,” Napoleon replied. “TI hear 
| an excellent character of your wife. Every body 
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speaks well of her. She braved my displeasure | ity of the English people; and to these profes- 
rather than expose you to punishment. Reward | sions I would have strictly adhered. In the 
her by kind treatment. I promote you to the | course of a few months, the two nations, which 
rank of sergeant. Apply to the grand-marshal, had been such determined enemies, would have 
and he will give you one hundred dollars. With henceforward composed only one people, iden- 
that you can furnish your sutler’s stores, which | tified in principles, maxims, and interests. I 
will enable your wife to carry on a profitable | should have departed from England, in order to 
business. Your son is a fine boy, and at some | effect, from south to north, under Republican 
future time he shall be provided for. But, mind: | colors (for I was then First Consul), the regen- 
never let me hear of your beating your wife again. | eration of Europe, which, at a later period I 
If I do, you shall find that I can deal hard blows | was on the point of effecting, from north to 
as well as you.” south, under monarchical forms. Both systems 
Severe! years after this, the Emperor was with | were equally good, since both would have been 
the army in another campaign. Napoleon, who | attended by the same results, and would have 
had a wonderful power of recollecting the coun- | been carried into execution with firmness, mod- 
tenances of persons whom he had once seen, met | eration, and good faith. How many ills that are 
the “ daughter of the regiment” and her son, and | now endured, and how many that are yet to be 
immediately rode up to her, saying: ‘‘ Well, my | endured, would not unhappy Europe have es- 
good woman ! how do you do! Has your hus-| caped! Never was a project so favorable to 
band kept the promise he made me ?” the interests of civilization conceived with more 
The affectionate wife burst into tears, and | disinterested intentions, or so near being carried 
throwing herself at the Emperor's feet, ex-| into execution. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
claimed: ‘O, sire! sire! Since my good star | obstacles which occasioned my failure were not 
led me into the gracious presence of your Ma- | the work of men, but proceeded from the ele- 
jesty, I have been the happiest of women.” ments. In the south, the sea frustrated my 
“ Then reward me,” said Napoleon, “ by being | plans; the burning of Moscow, the snow, and 
the most virtuous of wives.”” With these words, | the winter completed my ruin in the north. 
he tossed a few pieces of gold into her hands, | Thus water, air, and fire—all nature, and nature 
and rode away, while the whole battalion raised | alone, was hostile to the universal regeneration, 
an enthusiastic shout of, “ Vive |’Empereur.”” | which nature herself called for. The problems 
One day Napoleon, at St. Helena, was con- of Providence are insoluble !” 
versing with Las Casas, upon the subject of the After afew moments of thoughtful silence, he 
invasion of England, when the following con- | again said: ‘It was supposed that my scheme 
versation ensued : was merely a vain threat; because it did not 
“Were the English much afraid of my inva- | appear that I possessed any reasonable means 
sion?” inquired the Emperor. “I can not in- | of attempting its execution. But I had laid my 
form you,” said Las Casas ; “ but in the saloons | plans deeply, and without being observed. I 
of Paris we laughed at the idea.” ‘* Well,’ | had dispersed all our French ships; and the 
replied Napoleon, ‘you might have laughed in| English were sailing after them to different 
Paris, but Pitt did not laugh in London. He! parts of the world. Our ships were to return 
soon calculated the extent of his danger, and, suddenly and at the same time, and to assemble 
therefore, threw a coalition upon my back at the | in a mass along the French coasts. I would 
moment when I had raised my arm to strike. | have had seventy or eighty French or Spanish 
Never was the English oligarchy exposed to vessels in the Channel; and I calculated that | 
greater danger. I had taken measures to pre-| should continue master of it for two months. 
clude the possibility of failure in my landing. I | Three or four thousand little boats were to be 
uad the best army in the world; I need only say, | ready at a signal. A hundred thousand men 
it was the army of Austerlitz. In four days I | were every day drilled in embarking and land- 
should have been in London. I should have | ing, as a part of their exercise. They were full 
entered the English capital, not as a conqueror, | of ardor, and eager for the enterprise, which 
but as a liberator. I should have been another | was very popular with the French, and was sup- 
William III.; but I would have acted with | ported by the wishes of a great number of the 
greater generosity and disinterestedness. The | English. After landing my troops, I could cal- 
discipline of my army was perfect. My troops | culate upon only one pitched battle, the result 
would have behaved in London the same as they | of which would not be doubtful; and victory 
would in Paris. No sacrifices—not even contri- | would have brought us to London. The nature 
butions—would have been exacted from the En-| of the country would not admit of a war oi 
glish. We should have presented ourselves to, maneuvring. My conduct would have done 
them not as conquerors, but as brothers, who | the rest. The pe ple of England groaned under 
came to restore to them thei> rights and liber- | the yoke of an oligarchy. On feeling that their 
ties. I would have assembled the citizens, and | pride had not been humbled, they would have 
directed them to labor themselves in the task | ranged themselves on our side. We should have 
of their regeneration : because the English had | been considered only as allies, come to effect 
already preceded us in political legislation. I) their deliverance. We should have presented 
would have declared that our only wish was, to | ourselves with the magical words of liberty and 
be able to rejoice in the happiness and prosper- equality.” 
Vou. VI.—No 31.-—D 
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AN ORIGINAL SKETCH IN A HOMELY 
FRAME. 
BY ELIZA CGOK. 
(cate yon CLAYTON was as good-tempered 
and well-conducted a young man—taking 
the worldly average of temper and morals—as 


often have preferred a game at cribbage, or a 
walk, or a little reading; however, she never 
interfered with his will and pleasure, and George 


fiddled away to his heart’s content. It so hap- 


| pened, that Emma’s brother Harry dropped in 


two or three times when his sister was alone 
and found her rather mopy; and the next time 





one would meet with among a thousand. He | he came, he brought under his arm a very pret- 
had served a respectable apprenticeship as a | ty spaniel. “Here, Emma,” said he, “ you are 
cabinet-maker to an old-established firm, and at | a good deal by yourself, and I thought that this 
the age of twenty-five, found himself foreman | little fellow would serve to amuse you, and be 
of the workshop, and in a condition to “ marry | a sort of company when George is out ; I know 
and settle in life.” George had been born of | how fond you are of dogs, and I’m sure you’|| 
the humblest of the middle classes, left an or- | Soon like this one.” Emma was, of course, 
phan at fourteen, and had been put out in the | pleased and gratified with the gift, and gave her 
world by the united means of a few kind-heart- | brother an extra kiss as payment for Tiney 
ed relatives, who wisely thought that pity and | Sars enough the evening did pass much more 
Christian-like sympathy would be much more cheerfully, though she had only a stupid littie, 
valuable if rendered practical, by giving the lad | lonz-eared “‘ bow-wow” to talk to, and she sat 
a little moral looking after, and a trade—and | with glistening eyes, expecting George, being 
George well repaid them. He grew into a sober | sure that he would be as pleased with Tiney as 
and industrious man, and managed to save a| she was. 

hundred pounds during the four years he was When the young husband came home, he was 
courting Emma Serle, a very nice-looking, fine- | received with the accustomed kind words and 
hearted girl, the sister of one of his shopmates, | comfortable meal, and due presentation of Tiney ; 
and who seemed to possess all the qualities | but George frowned on the little animal with a 
most desirable in the wife of an artisan. They | look of supreme contempt, and angrily said, 
seemed well suited to eac. other, but George | “ What do you want with that beast; haven't 
had a failing, it was that of being somewhat | you got enough to employ you without a dog! 
overbearing and exacting where he could con- | you had better give it back to Harry to-morrow 
trol ; and Emma had a spot in her disc, it was |—I won’t have it here; These few words 


in being apt to become silent and sensitively re- | turned poor Emma’s heart into an icicle ; and, 


served if any mortifying incident jostled against | if we might reveal the secret thoughts that 
her spirit ; but there seemed every probability | flashed across her brain, we should tell of a mo- 
of their forming a very contented couple; and | mentary impression that George was unkind 
when George stood at the altar, one fine July | and somewhat tyrannical, but she smothered 
morning, in his blue surtout, with Emma beside | her feelings, and said nothing. Tiney was kept 
him, in her neat gray silk, the clergyman had a| for a day or two, but when George saw Emma 
private opinion that they were a remarkably | caress it, or give it food, he betrayed symptoms 
good-looking pair. A pleasant little dinner at | of ridiculous and pettish jealousy which: ren- 
the bride’s father’s, and a ramble in the suburbs, | dered her unhappy, and, at last, Tiney was given 
filled up the sunshiny hours, and that day two | back to Harry. ‘ Well,” said her brother, as 
months we saw them snugly ensconced in a he took the animal, “ I did not think that Georg: 
pretty four-roomed house, in the neighborhood | was so selfish; you are all day long by your- 
of Camden Town. Cleanliness and comfort | self, and he goes to his club, and ‘ Mechanics’ 


pervaded the little domicile, with Emma as the 
sole presiding spirit, blending in her own proper 
person, cook, housemaid, and page. Every thing 
went on smoothly for some few months; her 
whole attention was given to George, for she 
foved him truly and fondly. Emma was per- 
fectly happy, but as the long winter nights came 
on, and George sometimes staid at his Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, or had a chat with a friend until 
ten o'clock, why, Emma began to find it a little 
dull; and as her husband had entreated that she 
would form no gossiping intimacy with her 
neighbors, sewing, scrubbing, and washing be- 
came somewhat monotonous. 

George belonged to an amateur musical so- 
ciety, and when he did come home soon, gen- 
erally sat down to practice a quartette part on 
the violin ; unfortunately, his wife had no great 
love for music, but she bore his scraping and 
squeaking bravely, and even managed to appear 





delighted with his efforts, though she would 


three or four times a week, and dees every thing 
he likes, and yet he won’t let you have a little 
dog to keep you company. I think he’s very 
unkind, Emma, but you musn’t mind it.” 
Emma did mind it though, and had a “ good 
cry” by herself, not that she cared so muc! 
about the relic of King Charles, as about George's 
selfishness in denying her such an innocent in- 
dulgence ; and it is hardly to be wondered at, 
that when he returned home that night, and sat 
down to his music, Emma went up-stairs, and 
commenced needlework in the bed-room. She 
had no taste for music, and if George would not 
tolerate her little spaniel, why should she be 
plagued with his scraping. Days went on, and 
matters did not mend. George saw he had 
pained his young wife, but he was too proud to 
“ give way,” and rather increased in dictatorial 
sup y, and adopted a sort of cold distance 
toward her. Emma was human as well as he, 
and though expected by all moral and practical 
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teaching to submit to George’s authority with 
amiable patience and dove-like docility, we must 
confess that she felt his “ rule” rather unneces- 
sarily exacting ; and while she remembered how 
often he staid out of an evening to gratify his 
own wish, and how he, kept rabbits in the gar- 
den, and how he spent fais money in “ chopping 
and changing” of fiddles, why there was a sense 
of injustice arose in her bosom, and she posi- 
tively began to agree with her brother, that 
George was somewhat selfish; and George was 
selfish ; he possessed the distinguishing charac- 
teristic which marks many men, a love of sway 
in his home, even in the small matters, and he 
thought his manly prerogative invaded if his 
word or will met with the slightest resistance. 
He was deeply attached to his wife, but his wife 
must have no interest in any thing but himself. 
She was to wait for him, and wait on him; she 
was not to gossip with Mrs. Simpson next door, 
though he kept up a considerable talk with his 
fellow-workmen all day long. She must give 
up a long-promised visit to Windsor on her 
birthday, because George had an invitation to 
a “club dinner at Hampstead ;” in short, she 
was to be a “ perfect’? woman, and be above all 
the littlke weaknesses which mark our frail na- 
ture, while he was to be indulged in any fancy 
that chose to come uppermost. George certain- 
ly was a little selfish, and had now made the 
first serious false step on his domestic boards. 
Emma was less attentive to his comforts, and 
less particular in studying his will, than she had 
hitherto been, and George resented the neglect 
smartly. Small quarrels arose, and happiness 
seemed taking flight from the little dwelling. 
George staid out oftener, and Emma found it 
more dull than ever ; at last, he continually saw 
traces of tears on her face when he returned, 
and his conscience began to get uneasy. He 
was good at heart, and when Harry asked him 
one day “why he left Emma so much by her- 
self?” he grew rather red in the face, and changed 
the subject as soon as possible. But the ques- 
tion clung to him; he began to think that he 
had not been quite as considerate of Emma’s 
pleasures as a husband ought to have been, and, 
in fact, he was rather ashamed of Harry’s re- 
marks on his sister’s very recluse life. It so 
happened that George was engaged that night 
at a debating society, but he suddenly thought 
he would not go, and, turning to his brother-in- 
law, said, ‘‘ Have you got that little spaniel yet 
that you gave Emma?” “Yes,” replied Harry, 
“my wife and young ‘un dote on him; but I 
wish you had let Emma keep him, for I think 
she fretted at your unkindness in sending it back ; 
you know she is a capital girl, and makes a good 
wife, 2nd you might have let her have a b.. of a 
deg, just to keep her company when you were 
out.” “Well,” said George, “do me a favor, 
Harry, and let me give Tiney back to her.” 
Harry was truly glad, for he was aware of his 
brother-in-law’s besetting sin, and the spaniel 
was carefully tucked under George’s arm, when 
he left the shop. “ Here, Emma,” said he, as 





he entered his neat parlor, ‘I have brought back 
Tiney, and you must take care of him for my 
sake ; I’m not going to the club, but if you'll put 
on your bonnet we'll have a walk, and buy him 
a collar.” Poor Emma never looked at the dog. 
but flung her arms about George’s neck, and 
kissed him, while great big tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. “‘ Oh, George,” she exciaim- 
ed, “and will you indeed let me keep him with- 
out being jealous or angry? I did think it was 
very unkind of you to be so cross about a trifle, 
and I know I havo not been so good as I ought 
to be ever since, but now I feel quite happy, and 
you are my own dear George again.”” The young 
couple went out for their walk, and George began 
to find that he lost nothing by conferring a little 
attention upon Emma, for her extra cheerfulness 
became contagious, and he was happier than he 
had been for amonth. On their return they met 
Harry and his wife, and while the two women 
went on, Harry took the opportunity ef telling 
his shopmate “‘a bit of his mind.” “I tell you 
what, George,” said he, ‘ you'll find it won't do 
to expect a wife to think of nothing else than 
cooking and stitching, and to stop at home for- 
ever; they want some amusement, and some 
change as well as we do, and I don’t think it’s 
right of us to go out to our clubs so often and 
leave them at home sitting up for us; it isn’t 
fair, and we can’t expect ’em to be so mighty 
good-tempered when we do come home ; and | 
say it was very stupid of you not to let Emma 
keep Tiney ; women that love dogs, and birds, 
and dumb things, are always fonder of their 
husbands and childrenthan other women. You've 
got your fiddle and your rabbits, you know, and 
why shouldn’t Emma have that bit of a dog’ 
take my word for it, George, that a man is a 
great fool when he acts like a selfish master in- 
stead of akind husband.” George slightly winced 
under this rough truth, but certain it is, that he 
laid the counsel up and acted upon it. 

Some three years pass on since these humble 
incidents occurred, and what do we see? There 
is big George dancing little George after the 
most approved headlong fashion; and there is 
Emma holding up Tiney for little George’s ex- 
press delectation, while the popular nursery 
theme of ‘ Catch’er, catch’er, catch’er,” is a 
signal for Tiney’s silken ears to be clutched at 
most. unceremoniously by the juvenile gentle- 
man. And now we see the quartette on Hamp- 
stead Heath, in the summer twilight, where the 
duodecimo Clayton makes a dozen consecutive 
somersets over as many pebbles while in full 
pursuit of Tiney’s tail. 

“Why, dear me, George,” says Emma, sud- 
denly, “‘ this is the day you always went io the 
bean-feast.” ‘I know it is,” replies he ; “ but 
it always cost me a good bit of money, and | 
always had a headache the next day, so I think 
I'm quite as well off here with you and my boy.” 
His young wife gives him a look whic': does 
him more good thana pot of ale would. ‘* Thanks 
to Tiney and your brother Harry,” continues 
George, ‘‘I am not se selfish in my pleasures as 
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I used to be; I had a sort of anotion when I was 
first married, that you were to do every thing J 
wanted, and I’m not quite so sure that I had a 
notion about caring for your wishes, but when | 
sent Tiney away, and found you crying up-stairs 
of a night, I began to talk to myself, and thought 
I had not been quite so kind as I ought to have 
been; and then Harry said something to me, 
and so, you see, I’ve been a better fellow ever 
since; now haven't J, Emmat” There is no 
occasion to record Emma’s reply. 

Years have rolled on; we could now point to 
George Clayton as chief and wealthy agent to 
great building contractors, and to a descendant 
of Tiney, who claims especial favor in his house- 
hold. Emma is as fond of her George as ever, 
and has never neglected him though he permit- 
ted her to keep a little spaniel, and took her out 
for a holiday ramble when he might have been 
at a bean-feast. 

There are seven young Claytons flourishing 
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| his summoas ; but the requirement of my pro. 
| fessional aid of course increased the celericy of 
my obedience. Early next morning, therefore, 
| I put myself into the Cambridge coach; and 
| after dispatching a hasty dinner at the Hoop, | 
| walked to Walter Moreton’s house in Trump- 
| ington-street. 
| I was prepared for a change, but not certainly 
| such a change as that which presenied itself 
Walter Moreton could not have been forty, but 
he seemed a broken-down man; gray-haired— 
thin-visaged—and cadaverous. 
| He received me with apparent kindness; 
| thanked me for my ready compliance with his 
| wish; and informed me at once that he had need 
| of my professional services in the disposal of his 
| property. But I had no difficulty in perceiving, 
| from a certain reserve and distractedness of 
| manner, that something beyond the mere making 
| of a will had brought me to Cambridge. | did 
|not of course make any observation upon the 


“ fast and fair,”—boys and girls—but we observe | change which I observed in his appearance, but 
that George never permits that masculine dom- | expressed a hope that his desire for my profes- 
inaticu to exist which deforms the social justice, | sional assistance had not arisen from any appre- 
and ultimate moral and mental happiness of so | hensions as to the state of his health, to which 
many families; he permits his daughters to wait | he only replied, that his health was not wors« 
upon his sons, but he is equally watchful that | than usual, but that it was always well to be 
his sons should wait upon the daughters. We | prepared; and he added, “* Come, Thornton, let 
overheard him the other day talking to his eldest | us to business ;” and to business we went 

boy, just turned eighteen, ‘‘ George,”’ said he,| I need scarcely say, that I was prepared for 
“if ever you marry, be sure you don’t expect | instructions to divide the father’s fortune accord- 
too much of your wife ; I should never lave been | ing to some rule of division—or, perhaps, of 
1s rich and happy as I am if I had been a ‘selfish | some capricious preference, among his children 
master’ instead of a ‘kind husband.’” These |—two sons and one daughter, children yet of 
‘simple annals” are founded on facts, not im- | tender age—and to secure a life-rent interest to 
agination; and let every young, ay, and old, his wife. Great, therefore, was my surprise 
married man, learn something from them. |when Mr. Moreton, after mentioning a few 
— er | trifling legacies, named, as the sole successors 
| of his immense fortune, two individuals unknown 
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T was late one Saturday evening in December, | to me, and of whose connection with the testa- 


when I received a letter, which, on opening, | tor I was entirely ignorant 

| found to be from Walter Moreton; and the I laid down my pen, and looked up: “Mr 
purport of the letter was, to request my imme- | Moreton,” said I, hesitatingly, “ you have a wife 
diate presence at Cambridge, in the capacity | and children!” 

both of a friend and of a lawyer. The letter; “I have children,” said he, “ but God preserve 
coneluded thus: “Do not delay your journey | them from the curse of wealth that does not be- 
many hours after receiving this. My urgency | long to them.” 

will be explained by the change you will perceive ‘“*Moreton—Walter Moreton,” 
in yours, Walter Moreton.” are over-scrupulous. 


said I, “you 
I know, indeed, that this 


{ had known Walter Moreton in youth, and in 
manhood : we had been intimate, without having | 
been altogether friends ; and the attraction which | 
his company possessed for me, arose rather from | 
the shrewdness of his remarks than from any 
sympathy of feeling between us. Of late years | 
| had seen comparatively little of Moreton. I 
knew that he had married; that he had been in 
straitened circumstances; that his father-in-law 
had died, and left him a rich widower ; ¢’ at he | 
had married a second time, and that he was now 
the father of three children. From the tenor of 
the letter I had received, I could seorcely doubt | 
that Walter Moreton had been seized with some 
dangerous illness, and was desirous of settling 
hie worldly affairs. My old intimacy with More- | 
ton would of itself have prompted me to obey 


large fortune has come to you through your first 


| wife; but it was hers to give; she became the 


sole heiress of her father, when his three sons 
of a former marriage were unfortunately drowned 


| in the—” 


“Hush, Thornton !” repeated he, hastily, and 
in a tone so altered and «6 singular that it 
startled me. 

“*Moreton,” said I, rising and approaching 
him, and laying my hand gently on his shoulder, 
“we were once companions—almost friends; 


| as a friend, as well as a lawyer, you ‘ave sent 


forme. There is some mystery here, of which 


|I am sure it was your intention to disburden 


yourself. Whatever the secret be, it is safe 
with me. But I tell you plainly that if you are 
resolved to make beggars of your innocent chil- 
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dren without giving a sufficient reason for it, 
some other than Charles Thornton must be the 
instrument of doing it. 

“Thornton,” said he, in a grave tone, and 
without raising his eyes, ‘there is a mystery— 
a fearful mystery ; and it shall be told this night. 
That done, neither you nor any one can be the 
friend of Walter Moreton; but he will have no 
occasion for friendship. Reach me some wine, 
Thornton, and pour it out for me; my nerves 
are shattered: another glass—now, sit down— 
no, not there—ay, ay—one other glass, Thorn- 
ton 

ook my place in a large, high-backed chair, 
as Walter Moreton directed me ; and he, placing 
himself a little out of my view, spoke as follows : 

“Tt is now upward of ten years, as you know, 
Thornton, since I married my first wife, the 
daughter of Mr. Bellenden—old Bellenden the 
lawyer. She, you also know, was the child of a 
former marriage—and that the large fortune of 
my father-in-law, which in the end came—no 
matter how—to me, belonged to him, or rather 
to his three sons, in right of his second wife, 
who was also dead at the time of my marriage. 
I could not have indulged any expectation that 
this fortune would ever reach me; for although 
I knew very well that, failing my wife’s three 
half-brothers, it came entirely into her father’s 
power, yet there could be no ground for any 
reasonable expectation that three healthy boys 
would die off and make way for Agnes. Mark 
me, Thornton, I did not marry for money ; and 
the thought of the succession which afterward 
opened, never entered my mind. I will tell you, 
Thornton, the first occasion on which the hope 
dawned upon me. There was an epidemic in 
this part of the country, and my father-in-law’s 
three sons were seized with it at one time. All 
the three were in the most imminent danger ; 
and one evening when the disease was at its 
height, and when my wife seemed greatly dis- 
tressed at receiving a message that it was doubt- 
ful if any of the three would survive till morn- 
ing—‘ And if they should die;’ said I, within 
myself! This supposition constantly recurred, 
and was so willingly entertained that I lay awake 
the whole of that night, planning within myself 
the disposal of this large inheritance ; forgetting, 
at the time, that another life—that of my father- 
in-law—stood betwixt us and the succession. 
Next morning, however, a favorable change took 
place, and eventually the three youths recovered : 
but so strong a hold had the hopes, which had 
been thus suddenly created, taken of my mind, 
that in place of their being dissipated by the 
event, which naturally deprived them of any foun- 
dation they ever had, I was not only conscious 
of the keenest disappointment, but felt as if an 
untoward accident had defrauded me of some- 
thing that was all but within my reach. ‘ How 
near I have been to affluence,’ was a constantly 
recurring thought; and when I heard every 
morning, that this person was dead, and that 
person was dead, a feeling of chagrin was in- 
variably felt. You are perhaps incapable of 


| understanding these feelings, Thornton; and so 


| was I, until the events took place which gave 
birth to them.” 

Moreton paused a moment; but I did not 

| interrupt him ; and, after passing his hand ove: 

| his forehead, anc filling out with an unsteady 

hand another glass of wine, he proceeded : 

“You know something of the river here, and 
of the passion for boating. The three boys often 
indulged in this exercise; and it sometimes 
happened that I accompanied them. One day, 
about the end of August, we had spent the day 
at Eel-pits, and it was not far from sunset when 
we set out to row back to Cambridge. It wasa 
fine calm evening when we left that place, but it 
soon began to rain heavily ; and in the scramble 
for cloaks which the suddenness and heaviness 
of the shower occasioned, the boat was all but 
upset ; but it righted again, and served only as 
matter of mirth to the boys, though in me a very 
different effect was produced. More than a year 
| had elapsed since the presence of the epidemic 
had given rise to the feelings I have already con- 
fessed to, and the circumstances had been nearly, 
| but not altogether forgotten. At that moment, 
however, the thoughts that at that time had con- 
| tinually haunted me, recurred with tenfold force. 
‘If it had upset!’ I said within myself, while 
sitting silent in the stern—‘ If it had upset !’ and 
the prospect of wealth again opened before me. 

* Well, we continued to row, and it soon fell 
dusk, and then the moon rose; and we con- 
tinued to ascend the river—ours the only boat 
upon it—till we were within less than two miles 
of Cambridge. I had occasionally taken a turn 
at the oar, but at that time I sat in the stern, 
and still something continually whispered to me, 
‘If the boat had upset!’ I need not tell you, 
Thornton, that little things influence the greatest 
events: one of those little things occurred at 
this moment. I had a dog in the boat, and one 
of the boys said something to it in Latin. ‘Don’t 
speak Latin to the dog,’ said another, ‘for its 
master does not understand Latin.’ ‘ Yes he 
does,’ said the elder, ‘Mr. Moreton understands 
dog Latin.’ This was alittle matter, Thornton, 
but it displeased me. There was always a good 
deal of assumption of superiority, especially on 
the part of the eldest, on account of his univer- 
sity education; and little annoyances of this 
kind were frequent. It was precisely at this 
moment that something dark was seen floating 
toward us; it chanced to come just in the 
glimpse of the moon on the water, and was seen 
at once by us all; and as it approached nearer, 
till it was about to pass within oar’s length of 
the boat. You have heard the story, Thornton 
—you have said, if I recollect, that you knew 
the three boys were—’’’ Here Moreton suddenly 
stopped, and hastily drained the wine he had 
filled out. 

“ Drowned in the Cam,” said I; “yes I knew 
of this misfortune ; but I did not know that you 
were present.” 

“T was—I was—present !”’ said Moreton, lay- 
ing a peculiar emphasis on the word. Ay, 
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Thornton—you’ve hit the word—I was present | ually, to extricate me from them. Meanwhile, 
—but listen : I told you the dark object floated | my father-in-law, who speedily got over the loss 
within an oar’s length of the boat; at once the he had sustained, spoke of his daughter—of 
three boys made a spring to the side of the boat, | Agnes, my wife—as a great heiress, and boasted 
extending arms and oars to intercept it; and— | and talked much of his wealth, though it made 


in an instant the boat was keel uppermost !” 

Moreton pronounced the last words rapidly, 
and in an under tone, and stopped: he raised 
the wine decanter from the table, but let it drop 
again. Moreton had yet said nothing to crim- 
inate himself; the incident appeared, from his 
narrative, purely accidental; and I therefore 
said, ‘‘ Well, Moreton, the boys were unhappily 
drowned ; but it was the consequences of their 
own imprudence.” 

“Thornton,” said he, “‘ you are there to hear 
a confession ; I am here to make it; ‘tis of no 
use shrinking from it; fill me a glass of wine, 
for my hand trembles. Now, two of the boys— 
the two youngest—I never saw ; as God is my 
judge, I believe if I had seen the youngest [ 
would have done my uttermost to save him. 
[ suppose they sank beneath the boat, and floated 
down below the surface. The eldest, he rose 
close to me; we were not twenty yards from 
the bank ; I could have saved him. I believe I 
would have saved him if he had cried for help 
I saw him but for a moment. I think, when I 
struck out to swim, I kicked him beneath the 
water—undesignedly, Thornton—undesignedly. 
But I did not turn round to help him; I made 
for the bank, and reached it—and it was then 
too late. I saw the ripple on the water, and the 
boat floating away ; but nothing else. Thornton 
—I am his murderer !” 

When Moreton had pronounced this word, he 
seemed to be somewhat relieved, and paused. 
I imagined his communication had ended ; and 
I ventured to say that although it was only just- 
ice that the inheritance which had become his 
should revert to the heirs of those who had been 
deprived of it—supposing them to have been de- 
prived of it by his act—it was proper to consider 
the matter coolly; for there was such a thing 
as an over-sensitive conscience ; and it was per- 
haps possible that, in the peculiar circumstances 
attending the awful event, his mind had been 
incapable of judging correctly ; that he might 
have too much coupled the fancies which had 
preceded the event, with the event itself; and 
that want of presence of mind might have been 
mistaken for something more criminal. 

* No, no, Thornton,” said he, “I am no fan- 
cier ; believe it to be as I have told you. But 
if you ever could have deubted—as I do not 
believe you do—your doubts would have been 
dispetied by what you have yet to hear. I am 
not going to give you a narrative of my life, and 
shall say nothing of the time that immediately 
followed the event I have related. The fortune 
became my father-in-law’s; and my wife became 
an Leiress. But my present circumstances were 
nowise changed. Brighter prospects led to in- 
creased expenses; and embarrassments thick- 
ened around me. You know something of these, 
Thornton ; and tried, as you recollect, ineffect- 





no difference in his mode of living. ‘Not one 
shilling, Walter, till I die,’ was constantly in 
his mouth: and not a shilling, indeed, did he 
ever offer, although he well knew the pressing 
difficulties in which we were placed. I once, 
and only once, ventured to ask him for some 
advance ; but the answer was the same: ‘ Not 
a shilling, Walter, till I die: patience, patience 
—it must all go to Agnes.’ 

“Must I confess it, Thornton? yes—I may 
confess any thing after what I have already 
confessed. The ‘not a shilling,’ till I die, were 
continually in my ears. The event that had 
placed fortune within my power frequently re- 
curred to my memory; and with it the convic- 
tion that I was in no way benefited by it: the 
nearer vicinity of wealth only made the want of 
it more tantalizing. 

“You recollect, very well, Thornton, my ap- 
plication to you in December, 184-, six years 
ago. You recollect its extreme urgency, and 
the partial success which attended it—suflicient, 
however, to keep me from a jail. You might 
well, as you did, express your surprise that my 
wife’s father should suffer such a state of things 
to be; but he could suffer any thing save part- 
ing with his money ; he was a miser; the love 
of riches had grown with their possession : and 
I believe he would have suffered me to rot in 
jail rather than draw upon his coffers. 

“Tt was just at this time, or at most a week 
or two subsequent to it, that Mr. Bellenden was 
attacked by a complaint to which he had been 
long subject—one requiring the most prompt 
medical aid; but from which, on several former 
occasions he had perfectly recovered. Agnes 
was extremely attentive to her father; and on 
Christmas evening, as we were both on the way 
to the sick chamber, we met the family surgeon 
leaving the house. 

““* You are perhaps going to spend some time 
with my patient” said Mr. Amwell. 

“** My husband,’ said Agnes, ‘ means to spend 
an hour or two with my father. I have a par- 
ticular engagement at present, and am only 
going to ask how he does.’ 

““*T have some little fears of another attack,’ 
said Mr. Amwell. ‘ Do not be alarmed, my dear 
madam; we know how to treat these things ; 
promptness is all that is required. It will be 
necessary, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Amwell, ad- 
dressing me, ‘to lose no time in sending for me, 
should Mr. Bellenden experience another attack ; 
all depends upon the prompt and free use of the 
lancet. There is no occasion for any alarm, 
madam. The good old gentleman may live to 
eat twenty Christmas dinners yet.’ 

‘“*Mr. Amwell passed on, and we entered the 
house, and ascended to the sick-chamber. My 
wife remained but a few minutes—she had some 
particular engagements at home; and as she 
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left the room, she charged me not to lose a mo- 
ment in calling Mr. Amwell, should there ap- 
pear to be any occasion for his aid. She shut 
the door, and I seated myself in a large chair 
near to the bed. 

“There was a table near to me with several 
vials upon it. J took them up one by one, and 
examined them. One was labeled ‘ laudanum.’ 
While I held it in my hand, all the demon was 
within. My pecuniary difficulties seemed to 
augment ; the excellence of wealth to increase ; 
the love of enjoyment grew- stronger; and my 
estimate of the value of an old man’s life weak- 
er. At this moment the sick man asked for 
drink. Thornton! need I hesitate to confess 
that I was strongly tempted ; but I resisted the 
temptation. I held the fatal vial for a few 
moments in my hand; laid it down—pushed it 
from me—and assisted the old man to his needs. 
But no sooner had I done this, and reseated 
myself, than I began to accuse myself with in- 
consistency. These, thought I, are distinctions 
without any real difference. A youth, who 
stood betwixt me and fortune, was drowning ; 
and I did not stretch out my hand to save him : 
there are many kinds of murder, but in all the 
crime is the same. 

“T had nearly proved to my own satisfaction 
that I was a fool, when certain indications that 
could not be mistaken, assured me that Am- 
well’s fears were about to be realized; and they 
instantly were, to the fullest extent. Mr. Am- 
well’s parting words recurred to me: ‘all de- 
pends upon the prompt use of the lancet.’ My 
heart beat quick: I rose—hesitated—reseated 
myself—rose again—listened—again sat down 
—pressed my fingers on my ears, that I might 
hear nothing—and leaned my head forward on 
the table. I continued in this posture for some 
time, and then started up and listened. All was 
silent. I rang the bell violently; opened the 
door; and cried out to call Mr. Amwell instant- 
ly; and returned to the chamber—which I be- 
lieved to be no longer a chamber of sickness, 
but of death—and reseated myself in the chair, 
with a strong persuasion that the last obstacle 
to fortune had been removed. But, Thornton, 
again I knew that I was—a second time—a 
murderer !”’ 

Here Mr. Moreton paused, and leaned back in 
his chair, apparently exhausted. I again thought 
his communication had ended: and although I 
could not now address him as I had addressed 
him before, I was beginning to say that to make 
absolute beggars of his children could not be an 
acceptable atonement for crime, when he inter- 
rupted me, heedless, apparently, of my having 
addressed him. 

“In a few minutes Mr. Amwell entered the 
room. He approached the bed, bent over it, 
turned to me, and said, ‘I fear it is too late, Mr. 
Moreton.” 

“* Perhaps not,’ said I, ‘ at all events make 
the attempt.’ 

“ Mr. Amwell did of course make the attempt ; 


and in a few moments desisted ; shook his head, | 


and said, ‘ A littke—and I have reason to believe 
only a very little—too late,’ and in a few min- 
| utes I was again left alone. 

| “Thornton, since that hour I have been a 
| miserable man.” Another long pause ensued, 
which I did not attempt to break ; and Moreton 
| at length resumed : 

| “Since that hour, I say, Charles Thornton, | 
| have never known a moment’s peace. My wife’s 
| tears for her father fell upon my heart like drops 
of fire ; every look she gave me seemed to read 
| my innermost thoughts ; she never spoke that | 
did not imagine she was about to call me mur- 
|derer. Her presence became agony to me. I 
withdrew from her, and from all society—for I 
thought every man looked suspiciously upon 
me; and I had no companion but conscience— 
ay, conscience, Thornton—conscience that | 
thought I had overcome—as well I might, for 
had I not seen the young and healthy sink, when 
I might have saved! and how could I have 
believed that—? but so it was, and is: look at 
me, and you will see what conscience has made 
of me. Agnes sickened, and as you know, died. 
This I felt as a relief; and for a time I breathed 
more freely ; and I married again. But my old 
feelings returned, and life every day becomes more 
burdensome to me. Strange, that events long 
passed become more and more vivid—but so it is. 
The evening on the Cam, and the death-chamber 
of old Bellenden, are alternately before me. 

“ Now, Thornton, you have heard all. Are 
you now ready to frame the will as I directed ! 
I am possessed of a quarter of a million, and it 
belongs to the heirs of those for whom it was 
originally destined.” 

Some conversation here ensued, in which my 
object was to show that, although the large prop- 
erty at Moreton’s disposal ought never to have 
been his, yet if the events which he had related 
had not taken place, it never could have come into 
the possession of those for whom he now des- 
tined it. I admitted, however, the propriety of 
the principle of restitution to the branches of the 
family in which it had originally been vested, 
but prevailed with Mr. Moreton in having a com- 
petency reserved for his own children and for 
his wife, who married in the belief that he was 
able to provide for her. And upon these prin- 
ciples, accordingly, the testament was framed 
and compieted the same evening. 

It grew late. ‘ Walter Moreton,” said I, 
rising to take leave, let this subject drop for- 
ever. When we meet again, let there be no 
allusion to the transactions of this evening.” 

“Thornton,” said he, “ we shall never meet 
again.”’ 

“There are remedies, my friend,” said I— 
“there are remedies for the accusations of con- 
science ; apply yourself to them: if the mind 
were relieved by religious consolations, bodily 
health would return.” 

Moreton faintly smiled. “ Yes, Thornton,” said 
he, “there are remedies ; 1 know them, and will 
not fail to seek their aid. Good-night !” 

I returned to the inn, and soon after retired 
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to bed; as may easily be believed, to think of 
the singular revelations of the evening. For 
some time these thoughts kept me awake; but 
at length I fell asleep. My dreams were dis- 
turbed, and all about Walter Moreton. Some- 
times he was swimming in the river, or stand- 
ing on the bank, pointing with his finger to a 
human head that was just sinking: sometimes 
he was sitting by the bedside of old Bellenden, 
examining the vial, and walking on tiptoe to 
the door, and listening ; and sometimes the scene 
of the past evening was renewed, when I sat and 
ustened to his narrative. Then again he had a 
vial in his hand, and uncorked it, and in rais- 
ing it to his mouth, it seemed to be a small pis- 
tol; and just at this moment I awoke. 

The last scene remained forcibly and vividly 
on my mind. It instantly occurred to me that 
he might have meditated suicide, and that that 
was the remedy of which he spoke. I looked 
at my watch; it was an hour past midnight. 
{ hastily dressed, and hurried to Trumpington- 
street. There was a light in one of the win- 
dows. I knocked gently at the door; and at 
the same time applied my hand to the knob, 
which yielded. 1 hurried up-stairs, directed by 
the situation of the light I had seen, and entered 
the room. Moreton stood near to the bed, be- 
side a small table ; a vial in his hand, which, at the 
moment I entered, he laid down. I sprang for- 
ward and seized it. It wasalreadyempty. ‘Ah, 
my friend!” said I—but further speech was use- 
less. Moreton was already in the grasp of death. 





A GHOST OF A HEAD. 
JETER LEROUX was a poor plowman in the 


environs of Beaugency. After passing the 
day im leading across the fields the three horses 
which were generally yoked to his plow, he re- 
turned to the farm in the evening, supped, with- 
out many words, with his fellow-laborers, light- 
ed his lantern, and then retired to bed in a species 
of shed communicating with the stables. His 
dreams were simple, and little colored with the 
tints of imagination; his horses were for the 
most part their principal subject. On one occa- 
sion, he started from his slumbers in the midst 
of his fancied efforts to lift up the obstinate mare, 
which had taken it into her head to be weak in 
the legs; another time, the “old gray” had en- 
tangled his hoof in the cords of the team. One 
night, he dreamed that he had just put an entirely 
new thong to his old whip, but that, notwith- 
standing, it obstinately refused to crack. This 
remarkable vision impressed him so deeply, that, 
on awaking, he seized the whip, which he was 
accustomed to place every night by his side; 
and in order thoroughly to assure himself that 
he was not stricken powerless, and deprived of 
the most gratifying prerogative of the plowman, 
he took to smacking it violently in the dead of 
the night. At this noise, all the stable was in 
commotion ; the horses, alarmed, neighed, and 
ran one against the other, almost breaking their 
eords; but, with some soothing words, Peter 
Leroux managed to appease all this tumult, and 





silence was immediately restored. This was 
one of those extraordinary events of his life which 
he never failed to relate every time that a cup 
of wine had made him eloquent, and he found a 
companion in the mood to listen to him. 

About the same period, dreams of quite a dif. 
ferent kind occupied the mind of a certain M 
Desalleux, deputy of the public prosecutor in the 
criminal court of Orleans. Having made a prom- 
ising début in that office only a few months pre- 
viously, there was no longer any position in the 
magistracy which he believed too high for his 
future attainment ; and the post of keeper of the 
seals was one of the most frequent visions of his 
slumbers. But it was particularly in the intoxi- 
cating triumphs of oratory that his thoughts 
would revel in sleep, when the whole day had 
been given to the study of some case in which 
he was to plead. The glory of the Aguesseaux, 
and the other celebrated names of the great days 
of parliamentary eloquence, scarcely sufficed for 
his impatient ambition ; it was in the most dis- 
tant periods of the past—the times of the mar- 
velous eloquence of Demosthenes—that he de- 
lighted to contemplate the likeness of his own 
ideal future. The attainment of power by elo- 
quence ; such was the idea, the text, so to speak, 
of his whole life—the one object for which he 
renounced all the ordinary hopes and pleasures 
of youth. 

One day, these two natures—that of Peter 
Leroux, lifted scarcely one degree above the 
range of the brute, and that of M. Desalleux, 
abstract and rectified to the highest pitch of in- 
tellectuality—found themselves face to face. A 
little contest was going on between them. M 
Desalleux, sitting in his official place, demanded, 
upon evidence somewhat insufficient, the head 
of Peter Leroux, accused of murder; and Peter 
Leroux defended his head against the eloquence 
of M. Desalleux. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable disproportion 
of power which Providence had placed in this 
duel, the accused, for lack of conclusive proofs, 
would in all probability have escaped from the 
hands of the executioner ; but from that very 
scantiness in the evidence arose an extraordinary 
opportunity for eloquence, which could not fail 
to be singularly useful to the ambitious hopes 
of M. Desalleux. In justice to himself, he could 
not neglect to take advantage of it. 

In the next place, an unlucky circumstance 
presented itself for poor Peter Leroux. Some 
days before the commencement of the trial, and 
in the presence of several ladies, who promised 
themselves the pleasure of being there to enjoy 
the spectacle, the young deputy had let fall an 
expression of his firm confidence in obtaining 
from the jury a verdict of condemnation. Every 
one will understand the painful position in which 
he would be placed if his prosecution failed, and 
Peter Leroux came back with his head upon his 
shoulders, to testify to the weakness of M. De- 
salleux’s eloquence. Let us not be too severe 
upon the deputy of the public prosecutor: if he 
was not absolutely convinced, it was his duty to 
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appear 80, and only the more meritorious to utter 
such eloquent denunciations as for a century past 
had not been heard at the bar of the criminal | 
court of Orleans. Oh, if you had been there 
to see how they were moved, those poor gentle- 
men of the jury-!—moved almost to tears, when, 
in a fine and most sonorous peroration, he set 
before them the fearful picture of society shaken 
to its foundations—the whole community about 
to enter upon dissolution, immediately upon the 
acquittal of Peter Leroux! If you had only 
heard the courteous eulogiums exchanged on 
both sides, when the advocate of the accused, 
commencing his address, declared that he could 
not go further without rendering homage to the 
brilliant powers of oratory displayed by the 
deputy public prosecutor! If you had only 
heard the president of the court, making the same 
felicitations the text of his exordium, so well, 
that nothing would have persuaded you that it 
was not an academical féte, and that they were 
not simply awarding a prize for eloquence, 
instead of a sentence of death to a fellow-creat- 
ure. You would have seen, in the midst of a 
crowd of “ elegantly-attired members of the fair 
sex,” as the newspapers of the province said, 
the sister of M. Desalleux, receiving the compli- 
ments of all the ladies around her; while, at a 
little distance, the old father was weeping with 
joy at the sight of the noble son and incompara- 
ble orator whom he had given to the world. 

Six weeks after this scene of family happiness, 
Peter Leroux, accompanied by the executioner, 
mounted the condemned cart, which waited for 
him at the door of the jail of Orleans. They 
proceeded together to the Place du Martroie, 
which is the spot where executions take place. 
Here they found a scaffold erected, and a con- 
siderable concourse of persons expecting them. 
Peter Leroux, with the slow and heavy ascent 
of a sack of flour going up by means of a pulley 
to the top of a warehouse, mounts the steps of 
the scaffold. As he reached the platform, a ray 
of sunlight, playing upon the brilliant and polish- 
ed steel of the instrument of justice, dazzled his 
eyes, and he seemed about to stumble ; but the 
executioner, with the courteous attention of a 
host who knows how to do the honors of his 
house, sustained him by the arm, and placed him 
upon the plank of the guillotine. There Peter 
Leroux found the clerk of the court, who had 
come for the purpose of reading formally the 
order for execution ; the gendarmes, who were 
charged to see that the public peace was kept 
during the business about to be transacted ; and 
the assistants of the executioner, who, notwith- 
standing the ill name which has been given to 
them, pointed out to him, with a complaisance 
full of delicate consideration, the precise position 
in which to place himself under the ax. One 
minute after, Peter Leroux’s head was divorced 
from his body, which operation was accomplish- 
ed with such dexterity, that many of those 
present at the spectacle asked of their neighbors 
if it was already finished ; and were told that it 


last time they would put themselves so much 
out of the way for so little. 

Three months had passed since the head and 
body of Peter Leroux had been cast into a corner 
of the cemetery, and, in all probability, the grave 
no longer concealed aught but his bones, when 
a new session of assizes was opened, and M. 
Desalleux had again to support a capital indict- 
ment. 

The day previous, he quitted at an early hour 
a ball to which he had been invited with all his 
family, at a chateau in the environs, and return- 
ed alone to the city in order to prepare his case 
for the morrow. 

The night was dark; a warm wind from the 
south whistled drearily, while the buzz of the 
gay scene that he had left seemed to linger in 
his ears. A feeling of melancholy stole over 
him. The memory of many people whom he 
had known, and who were dead, returned to his 
mind; and, scarcely knowing why, he began to 
think of Peter Leroux. 

Nevertheless, as he drew near the city, and 
the first lights of the suburbs began to appear, 
all his sombre ideas vanished, and as soon as he 
found himself again at his desk, surrounded by 
his books and papers, he thought no longer of 
any thing but his oration, which he had determ- 
ined should be even yet more brilliant than any 
that had preceded it. 

His system of indictment was already nearly 
settled. It is singular, by the way, that French 
legal’ expression, a “system of indictment”— 
that is to say, an absolute manner of grouping 
an ensemble of facts and proofs, in virtue of 
which the prosecutor appropriates to himself the 
head of a man—as one would say, “a system of 
philosophy”—that is, an ensemble of reasonings 
and sophisms, by the aid of which we establish 
some harmless truth, theory, or fancy. His sys- 
tem of indictment was nearly completed, when 
the deposition of a witness which he had not ex- 
amined, suddenly presented itself, with such an 
aspect as threatened to overturn all the edifice 
of his logic. He hesitated for some moments ; 
but, as we have already seen, M. Desalleux, in 
his functions of deputy-prosecutor, consulted his 
vanity at least as often as his conscience. In- 
voking all his powers of logic and skill for turn- 
ing words to his purpose, struggling muscle to 
muscle with the unlucky testimony, he did not 
despair of finally enlisting it in the number of his 
best arguments, as containing the most conclu- 
sive evidence against the prisoner; but, unfortu- 
nately, the trouble was considerable, and the 
night was already far advanced. 

The clock had just struck three, and the lamp 
upon his table, burning with a crust upon the 
wick, gave only a feeble light in the chamber. 
Having trimmed it, and feeling somewhat ex- 
cited with his labors, he rose and walked to and 
fro, then returned and sat in his chair, from 
which, leaning back in an easy attitude, and sus- 
pending his reflections for awhile, he contem- 
plated the stars which were shining through a 





was; upon which they remarked, that it was the 





window opposite. Suddenly lowering his gaze, 
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he encountered what anes to bien two eyes 
staring in at him through the window-panes. 
Imagining that the reflection of the lamp, doubled 
by some flaw in the glass, had deceived him, he 
changed his place ; but the vision only appeared 
more distinct. As he was not wanting in cour- 
age, he took a walking-stick, the only weapon 
within reach, and opened the window, to see 
who was the intruder who came thus to observe 
him at such an hour. The chamber which he 
occupied was high ; above and below, the wall 
of his house was perfectly perpendicular, and 
afforded no means by which any one could climb 
or descend. In the narrow space between him- 
self and the balcony, the smallest object could 
not have escaped him; but he saw nothing. He 
thought again that he must have been the dupe 
of one of those hallucinations that sometimes 
visit men in the night ; and, with a smile, he ap- 
plied himself again to his labors. But he had 
not written twenty lines, when he felt, before 
looking up, that there was something moving in 
a corner of the chamber. This began to alarm 
him, for it was not natural that the senses, one 
after the other, should conspire to deceive him. 
Raising his eyes, and shading them with his 
hand from the glare of the lamp beside him, he 
observed a dusky object advancing toward him 
with short hops like those of a raven. As the 
apparition approached him, its aspect became 


more terrifying ; for it took the unmistakable | 


form of a human head separated from the trunk 


and dripping with blood; and when at length, 
with a spring, it bounded upon the table, and | 
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tion of cenatetines did not fail to laugh he eartily 
on listening to the recital of the nocturnal vision 
This was perhaps the best manner of tre ating 
his patient; for by having the appearance of 
holding his fancy in derision, he forced, as jt 
were, his self-esteem to take a part in the cure. 
Moreover, as may be imagined, he did not hesi- 
tate to explain to his patient, that his hallu- 
cination proceeded from an over-tension of the 
cerebral fibre, followed by congestion and evacu- 
ation of blood, which had been the causes of his 
seeing precisely what he had not seen. Power- 
fully reassured by this consultation, and as no 
accident happened to contradict its correctness, 
M. Desalleux by degrees regained his serenity of 
raind, and gradually returned to his former habits 
—modifying them simply insomuch that he la 
bored with an application somewhat less severe, 
and indulged, at the doctor’s suggestion, in some 
of those amusements of life which he had hitherto 
totally neglected. 

M. Desalleux thought of a wife, and no man 
was more in a position than he to secure a good 
match; for, without speaking of personal advant- 
ages, the fame of his oratorical successes, and 
perhaps, more still, the little anxiety which he 
displayed for any other kind of success, had ren- 
dered him the object of more than one lady's 
ambition. But there was in the bent of his life 
something too —_ e for him to consent that even 
the love of a yrn should find a place there un- 
conditionally. Among the hearts which seemed 
ready to bestow themselves upon him, he calcu- 
lated which was the particular one whose good- 





rolled about over the papers scattered on his| will was best supported by money, useful rela- 


desk, M. Desalleux recognized the features of | tions, and other social advantages. The first 
Peter Leroux, who no doubt had come to remind | part of his romance being thus settled, he saw 
him that a good conscience is of greater value| without regret that the bride who would bring 
than eloquence. Overcome by a sensation of | him all these, was a young girl, witty, and of 
terror, M. Desalleux fainted. That morning, at | elegant exterior; whereupon he set about falling 
daybreak, he was found stretched out insensible | in love with her with all the passion of which he 
on the floor near a little pool of blood, which was | was capable, and with the approbation of her 


also found in spots upon his desk, and on the | 
leaves of his pleadings. It was supposed, and he 
took care never to contradict it, that he had been 
seized with a hemorrhage. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that he was not in a state to speak 
at the trial, and that all his oratorical prepara- 
tions were thrown away. 


Many days passed before the recollection of | 


that terrible night faded from the memory of the 
deputy-prosecutor—many days before he could 
bear to be alone or in the dark without terror. 


family, until at length a marriage was determined 
upon. 

pe Orleans had not, for a long time, seen a pret- 
tier bride than that of M. Desalleux; nor a 
family more happy than that of M. Desalleux ; 

nor a wedding-ball so joyous and brilliant as that 
of M. Desalleux. That night he thought no 
more of his ambition ; he lived only in the pres- 
ent. According to French custom, the guests 
remained until a late hour. Imprisoned in a 
corner of the saloon by a barrister, who had 


After some months, however, the head of Peter | taken that opportune moment to recommend a 
Leroux not having repeated its visit, the pride of | case to him, the bridegroom looked, from time to 
intellect began again to counterbalance the testi- | time, at the time-piece, which pointed to a quar- 
mony of the senses, and again he asked himself, | ter to two. He had also remarked, that twice 
if he had not been duped by them. In order) within a short time the mother of the bride had 
more surely to weaken their authority, which all | approached her, and whispered in her ear, and 
his reasonings had not been able entirely to over- | that the latter had replied with an air of confu- 
come, he called to his aid the opinion of his; sion. Suddenly, at the conciusion of a contra- 
physician, communicating to him in confidence dance, he perceived, by a certain whispering 
the story of his adventure. The doctor, who, by | that ran through the assembly, that something 
dint of long examining the human brain, without | important was going on. Casting his eyes, while 
discovering the slightest trace of any thing re-| the barrister continued to talk to him, upon the 
sembling a soul, had come to a learned convic-| seats which his wife and her ladies of honor had 








occupied during the whole evening, he perceived 
that they were empty; whereupon the grave 
deputy-prosecutor cutting short, as most men 
would have done under the circumstances, the 
argument of the barrister, advanced by a clever 
series of manauvres toward the door of the 
apartment ; and at the moment when some do- 
mestics entered bearing refreshments, glided out, 
in the fond and mistaken belief that no one had 
remarked him. 

At the door of the nuptial chamber he met his 
mother-in-law, who was retiring with the various 
dignitaries, whose presence had been considered 
necessary, as well as some matrous who had 
joined the cortege. Pressing his hand, and with 
q faltering voice, the mother whispered to him a 
few words, and it was understood that she spoke 
of her daughter. M. Desalleux, smiling, replied 
with some affectionate phrases. Most assuredly 
in that moment he was not thinking of poor 
Peter Leroux. 

At the moment of closing the door of the 
chamber, the bride was already a-bed. He re- 
marked, what appeared to him strange, that the 
curtains of her bed were drawn. The room was 
quite silent. 

The stillness, and the strange fact of the close- 
drawn curtains embarrassed him. His heart 
beat violently. He looked around, and remarked 


her dress and all her wedding-ornaments lying | 


around him, with a graceful air of negligence, in 
various parts of the room. With a faltering 
voice he called upon his bride by name. Having 
no reply, he returned, perhaps to gain time, to- 
ward the door, assured himself that it was well 
fastened, then approaching the bed, he opened 
the curtains gently. 

By the flickering light of the lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, a singular vision presented it- 
self to his eyes. Near his fiancée, who was fast 
asleep, the head of a man with black hair was ly- 
ing on the white pillow. Was he again the victim 
of an error of the senses, or had some usurper 
dared to occupy his place? At all events, his 
substitute took little notice of him ; for, as well 
as his wife, he was sound asleep, with his face 
turned toward the bottom of the alcove. In the 
moment when M. Desalleux leaned over the bed, 
to examine the features of this singular intruder, 
a long sigh, like that of a man awaking from 
slumber, broke the silence of the chamber; and 
at the same time the head of the stranger turn- 
ing toward him, he recognized the face of Peter 
Leroux staring at him, with that very look of 
stupefied astonishment with which for two hours 
the unlucky plowman had listened to his brilliant 
discourse in the criminal court of Orleans. 

Perhaps, on any other occasion, the deputy- 
prosecutor, on finding himself a second time 
visited by this horrible vision, would have sus- 
pected that he had been guilty of some wicked 
action, for which he was doomed to this perse- 
cution: his conscience, if he had taken the 
trouble to cross-examine it, would have very 
soon told him what was his crime, in which case, 
being a good Catholic, he would perhaps have 
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gone out and locked the door of the haunted 
room until morning, when he would have im- 
mediately ordered a mass for the repose of the 
soul of Peter Leroux ; by means of this, and of 
some contributions to the fund for poor prison- 
ers of justice, he might, perhaps, have regained 
his tranquillity of mind, and escaped forever from 
the annoyance to which he had been subjected. 
At such a time, however, he felt more irritation 
than remorse ; and he accordingly endeavored to 
seize the intruder by the hair, and drag him from 
his resting-place., At the first movement that he 
made, however, the head, understanding his in- 
tentions, began to grind its teeth, and as he 
stretched out his hand, the bridegroom felt him- 
self severely bitten. The pain of his wound in- 
creased his rage. He looked around for some 
weapon, went to the fire-place and seized a bar 
of steel which served to support the fire-irons, 
then returned, and striking several times upon 
the bed with all his force, endeavored to destroy 
| his hideous visitor. But the head, ducking and 
| bobbing like the white gentleman with black 
| Spots, whom Punch has never been able to touch, 
| dexterously slipped aside at every blow, which 
descended harmlessly upon the bed-clothes. For 
| several minutes the furious bridegroom contin- 
| ued to waste his strength in this manner, when, 
| springing with an extraordinary bound, the head 
passed over the shoulder of its adversary, and 
disappeared behind him before he could observe 
by what way it had escaped. 

After a careful search, and considerable raking 
in corners with the bar of steel, finding himself 
at length master of the field of battle, the deputy- 
prosecutor returned to the bed. The bride was 
still miraculously asleep; and, to his horror, he 
perceived, on lifting the coverlet, that she was 
lying in a pool of blood, left no doubt by the 
bleeding head. Misfortunes never come alone : 
while seeking for a cloth about the chamber, he 
struck the lamp with his forehead, and extin- 
guished it. 

Meanwhile the night was advancing ; already 
the window of the chamber began to glimmer 
with the coming day. Furious with the obsta- 
cles which heaven and earth seemed to set in 
his way, the deputy-prosecutor determined to 
solve the mystery. Approaching the bed again, 
he called upon his bride by the tenderest names, 
and endeavored to awake her, yet she continued 
to sleep. Taking her in his arms, he embraced 
her passionately ; but she slept on, and appeared 
insensible to all his caresses. What could this 
mean! Was it the feint of a bashful girl, or 
was he himself dreaming! It was growing 
lighter ; and in the hope of dispelling the odious 
enchantments with which he was surrounded, 
M. Desalleux went to the window, and drew 
aside the blinds and curtains to let in the new 
day. Then the unhappy lawyer perceived for the 
first time why the blood refused to be dried up. 
Blinded by his anger in his combat with the head 
of Peter Leroux, and while he had supposed 
himself to be chastising his disturber, he had, in 











fact, been striking the head of his unfortunate 
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56 
bride. The blows had been dealt so quickly, and 
with such violence, that she had died without a 
sigh, or, perhaps, without her assailant’s hearing 
one, in the fury of the struggle. 

We leave to psychologists to explain this 
phenomenon ; but on seeing that he had killed 
his bride, he was seized with a violent fit of 
laughter, which attracted the attention of his 
mother-in-law who knocked gently at the door, 
and desired to know the cause of the disturb- 
ance. On hearing the voice of the mother of his 
wife, his terrible gayety increased. Running to 
open the door, he seized her by the arm, and 
drawing her to the side of the bed, pulled back 
the curtains, and revealed to her the terrible 
spectacle ; after which his laughter grew still 
more furious, until at length he sank exhausted 
on the floor. 

Alarmed at the shrieks of the mother, all the 
inmates of the house became witnesses of the 
scene, the report of which spread rapidly through 
the city. The same morning, upon a warrant 
from the procureur-general, M. Desalleux was 
conducted to the criminal prison of Orleans ; and 
it has since been remarked, as a singular coinci- 
dence, that his cell was the same that had been 
occupied by Peter Leroux up to the day of his 
execution. 

The end of the deputy-prosecutor, however, 
was a little less tragic. Declared by the unani- 
mous testimony of the physicians to be insane, 
the man who had dreamed of moving the world 
with his eloquence, was conducted to the hos- 
pital for lunatics, and for more than six months 
kept chained in a dark cell, as in the good old 
times. At the end of this time, however, as he 
appeared to be no longer dangerous, his chains 
were removed, and he was subjected to milder 
treatment. 

As soon as he recovered his liberty, a strange 
delusion took possession of him, which did not 
leave him until he died. He fancied himself a 
tight-rope dancer, and from morning to night 
danced with the gestures and movements of a 
man who holds a balancing-rod, and walks upon 
a cord. 

If any one visiting the city of Orleans would 
take the trouble to inquire of M. Troisétoiles, 
landlord of the Hétel Aux Clés de la Ville, in the 
Place du Marché, he would obtain a confirmation 
of the truth of this history, together with many 
other facts and circumstances, collateral and ram- 


ificatory, concerning the bride and bridegroom, | 


their relations and friends, which we have not 
thought necessary to state. With regard, how- 
ever, to the tragic event which we have last de- 
scribed, M. Troisétoiles will simply relate what 
is known to the world on the subject—namely, 
that the deputy-prosecutor, being injured in mind 
by overstudy and application to business, knocked 
out his wife’s brains on her wedding-night. We, 
however, although we decline to mention our 
sources of information, have been enabled to 
give the private and secret history of the tragedy, 
for the truth of which we are equally able to 
vouch. 
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A bookseller in Orleans, sometime afterward, 
conceived the idea of collecting and publishing a 
volume of the speeches which he had pronounced 
during his short but brilliant oratorical career. 
Three editions were exhausted successively, and 
not long since a fourth was announced. : 


MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN EN. 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER XV.—Continuep. 

“ TYOOL !”’ said the unhappy man, aloud, in his 

anguish, “fool! what then? Were I free, 
would it be to trust my fate again to falsehood? 
If, in all the bloom and glory of my youth, I failed 
to win the heart of a village girl—if, once more 
deluding myself, it is in vain that I have tended, 
reared, cherished, some germ of woman’s human 
affection in the orphan I saved from penury—how 
look for love in the brilliant Princess, whom al! 
the sleek Lotharios of our gandy world will sur- 
round with their homage when once she alights 
in their sphere! If perfidy be my fate—what hell 
of hells in the thought !—that a wife might lay 
her head in my bosom—and—oh, horror ! hor- 
ror !—No!—I would not accept her hand were it 
offered, nor believe in her love were it pledged to 
me. Stern soul of mine—wise at last, love never 
more—never more believe in truth !” 

pea ei Med 
CHAPTER XVI. 

As Harley quitted the room, Helen’s pale sweet 
face looked forth from a door in the same corridor. 
She advanced toward him timidly. 

“May I speak with you ?” she said, in almost 
inaudible accents. ‘1 have been listening for 
your footstep.” 

Harley looked at her steadfastly. Then, with- 
out a word, he followed her into the room she had 
left, and closed the door. 

“T too,” said he, ‘ meant to seek an interview 
with yourself—but later. You would speak to 
me, Helen—say on.—Ah! child, what mean you? 
Why this ?”—for Helen was kneeling at his feet. 

“ Let me kneel,” she said, resisting the hand 
that sought to raise her. ‘ Let me kneel till I 
have explained all, and perhaps won your par- 
don. You said something the other evening. It 
has weighed on my heart and my conscience ever 
since. You said ‘that I should have no secret 
from you; for that, in our relation to each other, 
would be deceit.’ I have had a secret; but, oh 
believe me! it was long ere it was clearly visible 
to myself. You honored me with a suit so far 
beyond my birth, my merits. You said that I 
might console and comfort you. At those words, 
what answer could I give ?—I who owe you so 
much more than a daughter’s duty? And | 
thought that my affections were free—that they 
would obey that duty. But—but-—but—”’ con- 
tinued Helen, bowing her head still lowlier, and 
in a voice far fainter—‘I deceived myself. | 
again saw him who had been all in the world to 
me, when the world was so terrible—and then— 
and then—I trembled. I was terrified at my own 


~~ * Goneluded from the November Number. 
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memories—my own thoughts. 
to banish the past—resolutely—firmly. 
believe me, do you not? And I hoped to con- 
quer. Yet ever since those words of yours, I felt 
that I ought to tell you even of the struggle. 
This is the first time we have met since you 
spoke them. 


Still I struggled | to accompany her. 


| 


For the present, let all be- 


Oh, you | lieve that our position is unchanged. The time 


will soon come when I may—” 
Helen looked up wistfully through her tears— 
“T may release you from all duties to me,” 
continued Harley with grave and severe coldness ; 


And now—now—I have seen | “or I may claim your promise in spite of the 


him again, and—and—though not by a word condition; for your lover’s heart will not be 


could she you had deigned to woo as your bride, | broken. 
encourage hope in another—though there—there | 


where you now stand—he bade me farewell, 
and we parted as if forever ;—yet—yet—O Lord 


Adieu !”’ 
— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
As Harley entered London, he came suddenly 


L’Estrange! in return for your rank, wealth, | upon Randal Leslie, who was hurrying from 
your still nobler gifts of nature—what could I| Eaton Square, having not only accompanied Mr. 


bring—something more than gratitude, esteem, 


Avenel in his walk, but gone home with him and 


reverence—at least an undivided heart, filled with | spent half the day in that gentleman’s society. 


your image, and yours alone. And this I can not 
give. Pardon me—not for what I say now, but 
for not saying it before. Pardon me, O my ben- 
efactor, pardon me!”’ 

“Rise, Helen,” said Harley, with relaxing 
brow, though still unwilling to yield to one softer 
and holier emotion. “Rise!” And he lifted 
her up, and drew her toward the light. “ Let 
me look at your face. There seems no guile 

These tears are surely honest. If I can 
not be loved, it is my fate, and not your crime. 
Now, listen to me. If you grant me nothing 
will you give me the obedience which the 
ward owes to the guardian—the child to the 
parent ?” 

“Yes, oh yes!”? murmured Helen. 

“Then, while I release you from all troth to 
me, I claim the right to refuse, if I so please it, 
my assent to the suit of—«i the person you pro- 
fer. I acquit you of deceit, but I reserve to my- 
self the judgment I shall pass on him. Until I 
myself sa.ctien that suit, will you promise not to 
recall in any way the rejection which, if i under- 
stand you rightly, vou have given to it?” 

“] proinise.” 

“ And if I say to you, ‘ Helen, this man is not 
worthy of you—’ ” 

“No, no! donot say that—I could not believe 
you.” 

Horley frowned, but resumed calmly—“ If, 
them, I say—‘ Ask te not wherefore, but I for- 
bid you to he the wife of Leonard Fairfield,’ 
what would be your answer ?” 

“ Ah, my lord, if you can but comfort him, do 
with me as you will; but do not command me to 
break his heart.” 

“Oh, silly child,” cried Harley, laughing scorn- 
fully, “hearts are not found in the race from 
which that man sprang. But I take your prom- 
ise, with its credulous condition. Helen, I pity 
you. I have been as weak as you, bearded man 
though I be. Some day or other, you and | may 
live to laugh at the follies at which you weep 
now. I can give you no other comfort, for I 
know of none.” 

He moved to the door, and paused at the 
threshold. “I shall not see you again for some 
days, Helen. Perhaps 1 may request my mother 
te join me at Lansmere ; if so, I shall pray you 


le 
else, 





He was now on his way to the House of Com- 
mons, at which some disclosure as to the day for 
the dissolution of Parliament was expected. 

“Lord L’Estrange,”’ said Randal, “I must 
stop you. I have been to Norwood and seen our 
noble friend. He has confided to me, of course, 
all that passed. How can I express my grati- 
tude to you! By what rare talent—with what 
signal courage—you have saved the happiness— 
perhaps even the honor—of my plighted bride !”’ 

“Your bride! The Duke, then, still holds to 
the promise you were fortunate enough to obtain 
from Riccabocca ?”’ 

“ He confirms that promise more solemnly than 
ever. You may well be surprised at his mag- 
nanimity.”’ ' 

“No; he is a philosopher—nothing in him can 
surprise me. But he seemed to think, when I 
saw him, that there were circumstances you 
might find it hard to explain.” 

“Hard! Nothing so easy. Allow me to ten- 
der to you the same explanations which satisfied 
one who philosophy itself has made as open to 
truth as he is clear-sighted to imposture.” 

“ Another time, my dear Mr. Leslie. If your 
bride’s father be satisfied, what right have I to 
doubt? By the way, you stand for Lansmere. 
Do me the favor to fix your quarters at the Park 
during the election. You will, of course, accom- 
pany Mr. Egerton.” 

“You are most kind,” answered Randal, great- 
ly surprised. 

“You accept? Thatis well. We shall then 
have ample opportunity for those explanations 
which you honor me by offering; and, to make 
your visit still more agreeable, ] may perhaps 
induce your friends at Norwood to meet you. 
Good-day.” 

Harley walked on, leaving Randal motionless 
in amaze, but tormented with suspicion. What 
could such courtesies in Lord L’Estrange por- 
tend? Surely no good. 

“T am about to hold the balance of justice,” 
said Harley to himself. ‘I will cast the light- 
weight of that knave into the scale. Violante 
never can be mine; but I did not save her from 
a Peschiera, to leave her to a Randal Leslie. 
Ha, ha! Audley Egerton has some human feel- 
ing—tenderness for that youth whom he has 
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selected from the world, in which he left Nora’s | mission would not suffice even for that ; and per- 


child to the jaws of famine. Through that side | 
I can reach at his heart, and prove him a fool | 
like myself, where he esteemed and confided ! 
Good.” 

Thus soliloquizing, Lord L’Estrange gained 
the corner of Bruton Street, when he was again 
somewhat abruptly accosted. 

“My dear Lord L’Estrange, let me shake you 
by the hand; for Heaven knows when I may 
see you again; and you have suffered me to assist 
in one good action.” 

“Frank Hazeldean, I am pleased indeed to 
meet you. Why do you indulge in that melan- 
choly doubt as to the time when I may see you 
again?” 

“T have just got leave of absence. I am not 
well, and I am rather hipped, so I shall go abroad 
for a few weeks.” 

In spite of himself, the sombre, brooding man 
felt interest and sympathy in the dejection that 
was evident in Frank’s voice and countenance. 
“ Another dupe to affection,” thought he, as if in 
apology to himself; ‘‘ naturally, of course, a dupe: 
he is honest and artless—at present.’’ He pressed 
kindly on the arm which he had invoiuntarily 
twined within his own “I conceive how you 


now grieve, my young friend,” said he; “ but 
you will congratulate yourself hereafter on what 
this day seems to you an affliction.” 

“My dear lord—” 

“T am much older than you; but not old 


enough for such formal ceremony. Pray, call 
me L’Estrange.” 

‘Thank you; and I should indeed like to 
speak to you as a friend. There is a thought on 
my mind which haunts me. I daresay it is fool- 
ish enough, but I am sure you will not laugh at 
me. You heard what Madame di Negra said to 
me last night. I have been trifled with and mis- 
led, but I can not forget so soon how dear to me 
that woman was. I am not going to bore you 
with such nonsense; but, from what I can un- 
derstand, her brother is likely to lose all his for- 
tune; and even if not, he is a sad scoundrel. I 
can not bear the thought that she should be so 
dependent on him—that she may come to want. 
After all, there must be good in her—good in her 
to refuse my hand if she did not love me. A 
mercenary woman so circumstanced would not 
have done that.” 

“You are quite right. But do not torment 
yourself with such generous fears. Madame di 
Negra shall not come to want—shall not be de- 
pendent on her infamous brother. The first act 
of the Duke of Serrano, on regaining his estates, 
will be a suitable provision for his kinswoman. 
I will answer for this.”’ 

“You take a load off my mind. I did mean 
to ask you to intercede with Riccabocea—that is, 
the Duke; (it is so hard to think he can be a 
Duke!) I, alas! have nothing in my power to 
bestow upon Madame di Negra. I may, indeed, 
sell my commission; but then I have a debt 





which I long to pay off, and the sale of the com- 


haps my father might be still more angry if I do 
sell it. Well, good-by. I shall now go away 
happy—that is, comparatively. One must bear 
things like—a man!” 

“T should like, however, to see you again be. 
fore you go abroad. I will call on you. Mean. 
while, can you tell me the Number of one Baron 
Levy ? He lives in this street, I know.”’ 

“Levy! Oh, have no dealings with him, | 
advise—I entreat you! He is the most plausible. 
dangerous rascal ; and, for heaven’s sake! pray 
be warned by me, and let nothing entangle you 
into—a prost-oxiT !” 

‘“* Be reassured, I am more accustomed to lend 
money than to borrow it; and as to a post-obit 
I have a foolish prejudice against such transac- 
tions.” 

“Don’t call it foolish, L’Estrange; I honor 
you for it. How I wish I had known you earlier 
—so few men of the world are like you. Even 
Randal Leslie, who is so faultless in most things, 
and never gets into a scrape himself, called my 
own scruples foolish. However—” 

“ Stay—Randal Leslie! What! He advised 
you to borrow on a post-obit, and probably shared 
the loan with you ?” 

“OQ, no; not a shilling.” 

“Tell me all about it, Frank. Perhaps, as | 
see that Levy is mixed up in the affair, your in- 
formation may be useful to myself, and put me 
on my guard in dealing with that popular 
tleman.”’ 

Frank, who somehow or other felt himself 
quite at home with Harley, and who, with a! 
his respect for Randal Leslie’s talents, had a 
vague notion that Lord L’Estrange was quite a 
clever, and from his years and experience, likely 
to be a safer and more judicious counselor, was 
noways loth to impart the confidence thus press- 
ed for. 

He told Harley of his debts—his first dealings 
with Levy—the unhappy post-obit into which he 
had been hurried by the distress of Madame di 
Negra—his father’s anger—his mother’s letter— 
his own feelings of mingled shame and pride, 
which made him fear that repentance would but 
seem self-interest—his desire to sell his commis- 
sion, and let its sale redeem in part the post-olxt ; 
in short, he made what is called a clean breast of 
it. Randal Leslie was necessarily mixed up with 
this recital ; and the subtle cross-questions of Har- 
ley extracted far more as to that young diplomat’s 
agency in all these melancholy concerns, than the 
ingenuous narrator himself was aware of. 

“So then,” said Harley ‘‘ Mr. Leslie assured 
you of Madame di Nigra’s affection, when you 
yourself doubted of it ?”’ 

‘Yes; she took him in, even more than she 
did me.” 

“Simple Mr. Leslie! And the same kind friend 
—who is related to you—did you say ?”’ 

“ His grandmother was a Hazeldean.”’ 

“Humph. The same kind relation led you to 
believe that you could pay off this bond with the 
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Marchesa’s portion, and that he could obtain the 
consent of your parents to your marriage with 
that lady ?”’ 

“J ought to have known better; my’ father’s 
prejudices against foreigners and papists are so 
strong.” 

‘“ And now Mr. Leslie concurs with you, that it 
is best for you to go abroad, and trust to his inter- 
cession with your father. He has evidently then 
gained a great influence over Mr. Hazeldeay:.’’ 

“My father naturally compares me with him 
—he so clever, so promising, so regular in his 
habits, and I such a reckless scapegrace.”’ 

“ And the bulk of your father’s property is un- 
entailed—-Mr. Hazeldean might disinherit you.” 

“] deserve it. I hope he will.” 

“You have no brothers nor sisters—no rela- 
tion, perhaps, nearer to you than your excellent 
friend Mr. Randal Leslie ?” 

“No; that is the reason he is so kind to me, 
otherwise I am the last person to suithim. You 
have no idea how well-informed and clever he is,” 
added Frank, in a tone between admiration and 
awe. 

“My dear Hazeldean, you will take my ad- 
vice, will you not?” 

“Certainly. You are too good.” 

“Let all your family, Mr. Leslie included, 
suppose you to be gone abroad; but stay quietly 
in England, and within a day’s journey of Lans- 
mere Park. I am obliged to go thither for the 
approaching election. I may ask you to come 
I think I see a way to serve you; and if 
so, you will soon hear from me. Now, Baron 
Levy’s Number.” 

“That is the house with the cabriolet at the 
door. How such a fellow can have such a horse! 
‘tis out of all keeping !”’ 

“Not at all; horses are high-spirited, gener- 
ous, unsuspicious animals—they never know that 
it is a rogue who drives them! I have your 
promise, then, and you will send me your ad- 
dress ?”” 

“JT will. Strange that I feel more confidence 
in you than I do even in Randal! Do take care 
of Levy.” 

Lord L’Estrange and Frank here shook hands, 
and Frank, with an anxious groan, saw L’Es- 
trange disappear within the portals of the sleek 
destroyer. 


over. 


_——— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lorp L’EstrancGe followed the spruce servant 
into Baron’s Levy’s luxurious study. 

The Baron looked greatly amazed at his un- 
expected visitor; but he got up—handed a chair 
to my lord with a low bow. “ This is an hon- 
or,”’ said he. 

Yuu nave a charming abode here,” said 
Lord L’Estrange, looking round. “Very fine 
bronzes—excellent taste. Your reception-rooms 
above are, doubtless, a model to all decorators !” 

“Would your lordship condescend to see them,”’ 
said Levy—wondering—but flattered. 

“‘ With the greatest pleasure.” 





“ Lights!’ cried Levy, to the servant who an- 
swered the bell. ‘‘ Lights in the drawing-rooms. 
It is growing dark.” 

Lord L’Estrange foliowed the usurer up-stairs ; 
admired every thing—pictures, draperies, Sévres 
china, to the very shape of the downy fauteuils, 
to the very pattern of the Tournay carpet. Re- 
clining then on one of the voluptuous sofas, Lord 
L’Estrange said, smilingly, “You are a wise 
man ; there is no advantage in being rich, unless 
one enjoys one’s riches.” 

“My own maxim, Lord L’Estrange.” 

“ And it is something, too, to have a taste for 
good society. Small pride would you have, my 
dear Baron, in these rooms, luxurious though 
they are, if filled with guests of vulgar exterior 
and plebeian manners. It is only in the world 
in which we move that we find persons who har- 
monize, as it were, with the porcelain of Sévres, 
and those sofas that might have come from Ver- 
sailles.”’ 

*T own,” said Levy, ‘that I have what some 
may call a weakness in a parvenu like myself. 
I have a love for the beaw monde. It is indeed 
a pleasure to me when I receive men like your 
lordship.” 

“ But why call yourself a parvenu? Though 
you are contented to honor the name of Levy, 
we, in society all know that you are the son of a 
long-descended English peer. Child of love, it is 
true; but the Graces smile on those over whose 
birth Verius presided. Pardon my old-fashioned 
mythological similes—they go so well—with 
these rooms—Louis Quinze.”’ 

‘Since you touch on my birth,” said Levy, 
his color rather heightened, not with shame, but 
with pride, ‘I don’t deny that it has had some 
effect on my habits and tastes in life. In fact—” 

‘Tn fact, own that you would be a miserable 
man in spite of all your wealth, if the young 
dandies who throng to your banquets were to 
cut you dead in the streets ; if, when your high- 
stepping horse stopped at your club, the porter 
shut the door in your face; if, when you lounged 
into the opera-pit, handsome dog that you are, 
each spendthrift rake in ‘ Fop’s Alley,’ who now 
waits but the scratch of your pen to endorse biliet 
doux with the charm that can chain to himself 
for a month sornae nymph of the Ballet, spinning 
round in a whirlwind of tulle, would shrink from 
the touch of your condescending fore-finger with 
more dread of its contact than a bailiff’s arrest 
in the tuick of Pall-Mall could inspire; if, re- 
duced to the company of city clerks, parasite 
led-captains—”’ 

“Oh, don’t go on, my dear lord,” cried Levy, 
laughing affectedly. “Impossible though the 
picture be, it is really appalling. Cut me off 
from May Fair and St. James’s, and I should go 
into my strong closet and hang myself.’’ 

‘‘ And yet, my dear Baron, all this may hap- 
pen if I have the whim just to try; all this will 
happen, unless, ere I leave your house, you con- 
cede the conditions I came here to impose.” 

“My lord,” exclaimed Levy, starting up, and 
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pulling down his waistcoat with nervous, passion- 
ate fingers, “if yon were not under my own roof, 
I would—”’ 

**Trnce with mock heroics. Sit down, sir— 
sit down. I will briefly state my threat—mor: 
briefly my conditions. You will be scarcely mor 

in your reply. Your fortune I can not 
mur enjoyment of it I can destroy. Re- 
fuse my econditions—make me your enemy—and 
war to the knife! I will interrogate all the young 
lupes you have ruined. I will learn the history 
f all the transactions by which you have gained 
the wealth that it pleases you to spend in conrt- 
ing the society and sharing the vices of men whi 
—go with these rooms, Louts Quinze Not a 
roguery of yours shall escape me, down even to 
your last notable connivance with an Italian rep- 
robate for the crirninal abstraction of an heires 
AH these particulars I will! proclaim in the clubs 
to which yon have gained admittance—in every 
ub in London which you yet hope to creep into 
Ail these [ will impart to some such authority it 
the Press as Mr. Henry Norreys; all these I will 


upon the voncher of my own name, have so pub- 
I 


ished in some journals of repute, that you must | 


either tacitly submit to the revelations that blast 


you, or bring before a court of law actions that 


will convert acensations into evidence. It is but | 


y sufferance that youn aré now Mm society; you 


aa Rael 
are excluded when one man like me eomes forth 


to denounce yon. You try in vain to sneer at | 


my menace—your witite lips show your terror. 
| have rarely in life drawn any advantage from 
ny rank and position; but [ am thankful that 
they give’ me the power to make my voice re- 
spected and my exposure triumphant. Now, 
Baron Levy, will yon go into your strong closet 
und hang yourself? or will you grant me my 
very moderate conditions? You are silent. | 
will relieve you, and state those conditions. Un- 


til the general élection about to take place, is | 


neluded, you will obey me to the letter in all 
that | enjoum—no demur, and no seruple. And 


the first proof of obedience 1 demand, is, Your cane | 


did diselosure of all Mr. Audley Egertef’s peeun- 
iary atiairs. 

‘“* Has my client, Mr. Egerton, authorized you 
to request of me that diselosure ?”’ 

‘*On the contrary, all that passes between us 
you will conceal from your client.” 

* You would save him from rain? Your trusty 


Jriend, Mr. Egerton!” said the Baron, with a 


livid sneer. 
‘‘ Wrong again, Baron Levy. If I would save 
m from ruin, you are scarcely the man Dekeuld 
isk to assist me.’ 
“Ab, 1 guess» You have learned how he— 
‘Guess nothing; but obey in all things. Let 
us descend to your business-room. 


Levy said not a word until he'had reconducted } 


his visiter into his den of destruction—ali gleam- 
ing with spohar1a—in rosewood. Then he said 
this: “Ii, Lord L’ Estrange, you seek but revenge 
on Audley Egerton, you need not have uttered 
those threats. 1, too—hate the man.’’ 


! Harley looked at him fastly, and the no. 


bleman felt a pang that he had debased hirnenie 


Ann fact w 
nto a single ¢ which the usurer could share 


Nevertheless, the interview appeared 1 . 
| with satisfactory arrangements, and produce ami. 
able under nding for as the Bar n cer 
niously followed Lord L’Estrange throurch 
| hall, his noble visitor said, with marked affabil. 
ity— 
Then T shall see you at Lansmere with My 
Egerton, to assist in conducting his elec 
f your time worthy of y 
ep farther, } peg I ‘ 
sh you good evening.’’ 
loor opened on Lord L’F 
himself face to face with 
Lestie, whose hand was already lifted 
knocker 

Ha, Mr: Leslie !—vyou too a client of 
Levy’s :—a verv useful, accommodating n 

Randal stared and stammered 
haste from the House of Commons on 
ton’s business Don’t vou hear the n 
venders crying out, ‘Great news— Liss: 
Parliament ?’ 

We are prepared. Levy himself consents ¢ 
give us the aid of his talents Kindly, oblie 
—clever person !”’ 

Randal hurried into Levy’s study, to which the 
usurer had shrunk back, and was now wining 
brow with his scented handkerchief, looking | 
ed and haggard, and very indifferent to Rar 
Lestie. 

** How is this?” ed Randal. “T come 
tell you first of Peachiera’s utter failure 
diculous eoxeomb, and | meet at your d 
last man | thought to find there—the ma 
| foiled us all, Lord L’ Estrange. What b 
him to you? Ah, ype rhaps, his mterest in Ee 
ton’s election.’ 

‘Yea,’ said Levy, sulkily. “I know all a 
Peschiera | can not talk to you now: | most 
make arrangements for going to Lansmere 

‘ But don't forget my purchase from Thornh 
[ shall have the money shortly from @ surer sonree 

han Peschiera 

“ The Squire ?”’ 

“Or a rich father-in-law.” 

In the mean while, as Lord L’ Estrange entered 
Bond Street, his ears were stunned by vociferous 
cries from the Stentors employed by Standard 
Sun, and Globe—* Great news. Dissolution of 
Parliament—great news!’ The gas lamps were 
lighted—a brown fog was gathering 
streets, blending itself with the falling shades 
night. The forms of men loomed large through 
; the mist. The lights from the shops looked red 

and jurid. Loungers usually careless as to poll- 
| ties, were talking eagerly and anxiously of King, 
Lords, Commons, ‘‘ Constitution. at © stake’ — 
} * Triumph of liberal opinions’’—aecording to their 
| several biases. Hearing, and seorning—wnsocial, 
| isolated—walked on Harley L’Estrange. With 
| his direr passions had been roused up ail the na- 

tive powers, that made them doubly dangerous. 
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eoamne proudly conscious of his own great 
, but exulted in chem so far as they 


iid minister to the mm pose which had invoked | 


m 
[ have constituted myself a Fato,’’ he said 
let the gods be but neutral—while | weave 


shes. Then, as Fate itself when it has | 


ilied its mission, let me pass away into sha- 
w, with the still and lonely stride that none 
follow 
Oh, for & lodge in sorne vast wilderness.’ 
weary | am of this world of men!” 
xy “Great news ‘ I 
of Parliament—Gre: [ rang 
the jostling throng. Three men, arm- 
brushed by Ha ‘ley, and re stopped at 
ssing by a file ¢ 


£ car es. we man i 


was Audley Egerto lis companions 
b 


ex-minister like himeeli eott 
ietors who are i of being above 

1 vain of the power to make and onmake 

ents 

ius Egert« n 

this last personage “Do but secure you 


are the or man 


das soon as this popular fever has passed 
you must be something more than the 
{oO 


position—you must be the first mer 

land 

t a doubt of that.”’ chimed in the fellov 
te a worthy man—perfect red tapist, 
ble in the reporters’ gallery. “ And 


tion is quite safe, eh? All depends o1 


You must not be thrown out at such a 


even for a month or two. 1| hear that you 
have a contest—some townsman of the bor- 
I think 


l-powerfu 


But the Lansmere interest must 
and, | suppose, L’Estrange wil 
ut and canvass for you. You are not the 
have lukewarm friends '” 

n't be alarmed about my election. I am 
of that as of L’Estrange’s friendship.’ 


larley heard, with a grim smile, and passing 


and within his vest, laid it upon Nora’s me- 


What could we do in Parliament without 
said the great proprietor, almost piteous- 


‘Rather what could I do without Parliament ? 
life is the only existence [ own. Parlia- 
ment is all im all to me But we may cross 
Harley’s eye glittered cold as it followed the 
tall form of the statesman, towering high above 
all other passers-by 
“Ay,” he muttered, “ Ay, rest as «ure of my 
friendship as 1 was of thine! And be Lansmere 
ur field of Philippi! "There, where thy first step 
was mate in the only life that thon own’st as 
existence, shall the ladder itself rot from under 
thy footing. There, where thy softer victim slunk 


to death from the deeeit of thy love, shall deceit | 


like thine own dig a grave for thy frigid ambition. 

I borrow thy quiver of fraud ; its still arrows hall 

strike thee ; and thou too shalt say, when the 

barb pierces home, ‘This comes from the hand 
Vou. ¥I—No. 31. —E 


of a friend 


| Ay, at Lansmere, at Lansmere, 
j shall tho end crown the whok 


! Go, and dot on 
canvas the lines for the lengthened perspec- 
ive, where my eyes note already the vanishing 
point of the picture 
Then throngh the dull fog, and under the pale 
gaslights, Ha ley L Estrang: porsned his noise- 
, soon distinguished no more among the 
tley, quick-succeeding groups, with 
nite subdivisions of thought, care, and 
while, loud over all their low mermura, 
nt hearts, were heard the tramy horses. 
Is, and the vociferous discordant 
eased to attract an erest ix 
Great News, Great News—Dis- 
reat News !’ 
ean 
HAPTER KIX 
at Lansmere Park—a spacious 
of Charles I].; en- 
' n of Anne Brill- 
lant inte in f R ory O1 OU National Man- 
ners, when eve courtier dreaded to be dull 
and Sir Fapling raised himself on tiptoe to catch 
{a wit—when the names of Devonshire 


ment—t 


n the reign 


and Dorset, Halifax and Carteret, Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, unite themselves, brother-like, with 
those of Hobbes and of Dryden, of Prior an 
Bentley, of Arbuthnot, Gay, Pope, and Swift 

and still, wherever we turn, to reeognize some 
ideal of great Lord or fine Gentleman—the lin 
mortals of Literature stand hy his side 

The A alls ol the rooms ai Lansmere were cov 
ered with the portraits of those who illustrate 
that time which Murope calls the age of Louis 
XIV. A L’Estrange, who had lived through the 
reigns of four English princes (and with no mear 
importance through all), had collected those like- 
nesses of noble contemporaries. As you passed 
through the chambers—opening one on the other 
in that pomp of parade introduced with Charles 
II. from the palaces of France, and retaining its 
mode till Versailles and the Trianon passed, them- 
| selves, out of date—you felt you were in excellent 
company. What saloons of our day, demeanec 
to tailed coats and white waistcoats, have that 
charm of high breeding which speaks out fron 
the canvas of Kneller and Jervis, Vivien and Ri- 
gaud? And withal, notwithstanding lace and 
brocade—the fripperies of artificial costame—stil 
| those who give interest or charm to that day 
look from their portraits like men—raking or de- 
bonnair, if you will—never mincing nor feminine 
Can we say as much of the portraits of Lawrenee? 
Gaze there on fair Marlborough—what delicate 
perfection of features, yet how easy in boldness 
So fair 
and so tranquil he might have looked through the 
cannon-reek at Ramilies and Blenheim, suggesi- 
| ing ‘to Addison the image of an angel of war 
| Ah, there, Sir Charles Sedjey, the Lovelace of 
| wits! Note that strong jaw and marked brow 

|} ——do you not recognize the courtier who scorned 
| ‘to ask one favor of the king with whom he lived 


|a@8 an equal, and who stretched ferth the nghi 


how serene in the conviction of power ! 
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pulling down his waistcoat with nervous, passion- 
ate fingers, ‘if you were not under my own roof, 
I would—”’ 

“Truce with mock heroics. Sit down, sir— 
sit down. I will briefly state my threat—more 
briefly my conditions. You will be scarcely more 
prolix in your reply. Your fortune I can not 
touch—your enjoyment of it I can destroy. Re- 
fuse my conditions—make me your enemy—and 
war to the knife! I will interrogate all the young 
dupes you have ruined. I will learn the history 
of all the transactions by which you have gained 
the wealth that it pleases you to spend in court- 
ing the society and sharing the vices of men who 
—go with these rooms, Lowis Quinze. Not a 
roguery of yours shall escape me, down even to 
your last notable connivance with an Italian rep- 
robate for the criminal abstraction of an heiress. 
All these particulars I will proclaim in the clubs 
to which you have gained admittance—in every 
club in London which you yet hope to creep into. 
All these I will impart to some such authority in 
the Press as Mr. Henry Norreys; all these I will, 
upon the voucher of my own name, have so pub- 
lished in some journals of repute, that you must 
either tacitly submit to the revelations that blast 
you, or bring before a court of law actions that 
will convert accusations into evidence. It is but 
by sufferance that you are now in society; you 
are excluded when one man like me comes forth 
to denounce you. You try in vain to sneer at 


my menace—your white lips show your terror. 


I have rarely in life drawn any advantage from 
my rank and position; but I am thankful that 
they give me the power to make my voice re- 
spected and my exposure triumphant. Now, 
Baron Levy, will you go into your strong closet 
and hang yourself? or will you grant me my 
very moderate conditions? You are silent. I 
will relieve you, and state those conditions. Un- 
til the general election about to take place, is 
concluded, you will obey me to the letter in all 
that I enjoin—no demur, and no scruple. And 
the first proof of obedience I demand, is your can- 
did disclosure of all Mr. Audley Egerton’s pecun- 
iary affairs.” 

“ Has my client, Mr. Egerton, authorized you 
to request of me that disclosure ?”’ 

“On the contrary, all that passes between us 
you will conceal from your client.”’ 

“You would save him from ruin? Your trusty 
JSriend, Mr. Egerton!” said the Baron, with a 
livid sneer. 

‘Wrong again, Baron Levy. If I would save 
him from ruin, you are scarcely the man I @hould 
ask to assist me.”’ 

“Ab, I guess. You have learned how he—” 

‘Guess nothing ; but obey in all things. Let 
us descend to your business-room.”’ 

Levy said not a word until he had reconducted 
his visitor into his den of destruction—all gleam- 
ing with spoliaria—in rosewood. Then he said 
this: “If, Lord L’Estrange, you seek but revenge 
on Audley Egerton, you need not have uttered 
those threats. I, too—hate the man.” 





Harley looked at him steadfastly, and the no. 
bleman felt a pang that he had debased himself 
into a single feeling which the usurer could share, 
Nevertheless, the interview appeared to clos. 
with satisfactory arrangements, and produce ami- 
cable understanding. For as the Baron ceremo. 
niously followed Lord L’Estrange through the 
hall, his noble visitor said, with marked affabjl- 
ity— 

‘Then I shall see you at Lansmere with Mr, 
Egerton, to assist in conducting his election. It 
is a sacrifice of your time worthy of your friend. 
ship; not a step farther, I beg. Baron, | have 
tae honor to wish you good evening.” 

As the street door opened on Lord L’Estrange, 
he again found himself face to face with Randal 
Leslie, whose hand was already lifted to the 
knocker. 

“Ha, Mr. Leslie !—you too a client of Baron 
Levy’s ;—a very useful, accommodating man.” 

Randal stared and stammered. “I come in 
haste from the House of Commons on Mr. Eger. 
ton’s business. Don’t you hear the newspaper 
venders crying out, ‘Great news—Dissolution of 
Parliament ?’ ”’ 

‘** We are prepared. 
give us the aid of his talents. 
—clever person !”’ 

Randal hurried into Levy’s study, to which the 
usurer had shrunk back, and was now wiping his 
brow with his scented handkerchief, looking heat- 
ed and haggard, and very indifferent to Randal 
Leslie. 

“ How is this?” cried Randal. “I come to 
tell you first of Peschiera’s utter failure, the ri- 
diculous coxcomb, and I meet at your door the 
last man I thought to find there—the man who 
foiled us all, Lord L’Estrange. What brought 
him to you? Ah, perhaps, his interest in Eger- 
ton’s election.”’ 

 Yes,’’ said Levy, sulkily. ‘'I know all about 
Peschiera. I can not talk to you now; I must 
make arrangements for going to Lansmere.” 

“ But don’t forget my purchase from Thornhill. 
I shall have the money shortly from a surer source 
than Peschiera.”’ 

“The Squire ?” 

“ Or a rich father-in-law.” 

In the mean while, as Lord L’Estrange entered 
Bond Street, his cars were stunned by vociferous 
cries from the Stentors employed by Standard, 
Sun, and Globe—“ Great news. Dissolution of 
Parliament—great news !’’ The gas lamps were 
lighted—a brown fog was gathering over the 
streets, blending itself with the falling shades of 
night. The forms of men loomed large through 
the mist. The lights from the shops looked red 
and lurid. Loungers usually careless as to poli- 
tics, were talking eagerly and anxiously of King, 
Lords, Commons, ‘Constitution at stake’ — 
“ Triumph of liberal opinions’’—according to their 
several biases. Hearing, and scorning—-unsocial, 
isolated—walked on Harley L’Estrange. With 
his direr passions had been roused up all the na- 
tive powers, that made them doubly dangerous. 


Levy himself consents to 
Kindly, obliging 
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He becaine proudly conscious of his own great 
faculties, but exulted in chem only so far as they 
could minister to the pi gose which had invoked 
them. 

“| have constituted myself a Fate,” he said 
inly; ‘let the gods be but neutral—while I weave 
the meshes. Then, as Fate itself when it has 
fulfilled its mission, let me pass away into sha- 
dow, with the still and lonely stride that none 
may follow. 

‘ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness.’ 

How weary I am of this world of mea!” And 
again the ery “Great news—National crisis— 
Dissolution of Parliament—Great news!” rang 
through the jostling throng. Three men, arm- 
in-arm, brushed by Harley, and were stopped at 
the crossing by a file of carriages. The man in 
the centre was Audley Egerton. His companions 
were, an ex-minister like himself, and one of those 
great proprietors who are proud of being above 
office, and vain of the power to make and unmake 
Governments. 

“You are the only man to lead us, Egerton,” 
said this last personage. ‘‘ Do but secure your 
seat, and as soon as this popular fever has passed 
away, you must be something more than the 
leader of Opposition—you must be the first man 
in England.” 

“Not a doubt of that,”’ chimed in the fellow 
ex-minister—a worthy man—perfect red tapist, 
but inaudible in the reporters’ gallery. ‘ And 
your election is quite safe, eh? All depends on 
You must not be thrown out at such a 
time, even for a month or two. I hear that you 
will have a contest—some townsman of the bor- 
ough, I think. But the Lansmere interest must 
be all-powerful; and, I suppose, L’Estrange will 
come out and canvass for you. You are not the 
man to have lukewarm friends !”’ 

“Don’t be alarmed about my election. I am 
as sure of that as of L’Estrange’s friendship.” 

Harley heard, with a grim smile, and passing 
his hand within his vest, laid it upon Nora’s me- 
moir. 

“What could we do in Parliament without 
you!” said the great proprietor, almost piteous- 
ly. 

“ Rather what could I do without Parliament ? 
Public life is the only existence I own. Parlia- 


ment is all in all to me. But we may cross 
” 


that. 


Harley’s eye glittered cold as it followed the 
tall form of the statesman, towering high above 
all other passers-by. 

“Ay,” he muttered, “Ay, rest as sure of my 


friendship as I was of thine! And be Lansmere 
our field of Philippi! There, where thy first step 
was made in the only life that thou own’st as 
existence, shall the ladder itself rot from under 
thy footing. There, where thy softer victim slunk 
to death from the deceit of thy love, shall deceit 
like thine own dig a grave for thy frigid ambition. 
I borrow thy quiver of fraud ; its still arrows shall 
strike thee; and thou too shalt say, when the 
barb pierces home, ‘This comes from the hand 
Vor. VI.—No. 31.—E 
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of a friend.’ Ay, at Lansmere, at Lansmere, 
shall tho end crown the whole! Go, and dot on 
the canvas the lines for the lengthened perspec- 
tive, where my eyes note already the vanishing 
point of the picture.” 

Then through the dull fog, and under the pale 
gaslights, Harley L’Estrange pursued his noise- 
less way, soon distinguished no more among the 
various, motley, quick-succeeding groups, with 
their infinite subdivisions of thought, care, and 
passion; while, loud over all their low murmurs, 
or silent hearts, were heard the tramp of horsea 
and din of wheels, and the vocilerous discordant 
cry that had ceased to attract an interest in the 
ears it vexed— Great News, Great News—Dis- 
solution of Parliament—Great News !” 

acepneeinttalvediieats 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Tue scene is at Lansmere Park—a spacious 
pile, commenced in the reign of Charles II.; en- 
larged and altered in the reign of Anne. Brill- 
iant interval in the History of our National Man- 
ners, when even the courtier dreaded to be dull, 
and Sir Fopling raised himself on tiptoe to catch 
the ear of a wit—when the names of Devonshire 
and Dorset, Halifax and Carteret, Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, unite themselves, brother-like, with 
those of Hobbes and of Dryden, of Prior and 
Bentley, of Arbuthnot, Gay, Pope, and Swift ; 
and still, wherever we turn, to recognize some 
ideal of great Lord or fine Gentleman—the lin- 
mortals of Literature stand by his side. 

The walls of the rooms at Lansmere were cov- 
ered with the portraits of those who illustrate 
that time which Europe calls the age of Louis 
XIV. A L’Estrange, who had lived through the 
reigns of four English princes (and with no mean 
importance through all), had collected those like- 
nesses of noble contemporaries. As you passed 
through the chambers—opening one on the other 
in that pomp of parade introduced with Charles 
JI. from the palaces of France, and retaining its 
mode till Versailles and the Trianon passed, them- 
selves, out of date—you felt you were in excellent 
company. What saloons of our day, demeaned 
to tailed coats and white waistcoats, have that 
charm of high breeding which speaks out from 
the canvas of Kneller and Jervis, Vivien and Ri- 
gaud? And withal, notwithstanding lace and 
brocade—the fripperies of artificial costume—still 
those who give interest or charm to that day, 
look from their portraits like men—raking or de- 
bonnair, if you will—never mincing nor feminine. 
Can we say as much of the portraits of Lawrence? 
Gaze there on fair Marlborough—what delicate 
perfection of features, yet how easy in boldness, 
how serene in the conviction of power! So fair 
and so tranquil he might have looked through the 
cannon-reek at Ramilies and Blenheim, suggest- 
ing to Addison the image of an angel of war. 
Ah, there, Sir Charles Sedley, the Lovelace of 
wits! Note that strong jaw and marked brow ; 
—do you not recognize the courtier who scorned 
to ask one favor of the king with whom he lived 
as an equal, and who stretched forth the right 
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hand of man to hurl from a throne the king who | course; and Lady Lansmere, who had hitherto 


had made his daughter—a Countess ? * 
Perhaps, from his childhood thus surrounded 
by the haunting faces—that spoke of their age as 
they looked from th 
portraits were not without influence on the char- 
acter of Harley L’Estrange. The whim and the 
daring—the passion for letters and reverence for 
genius—the mixture of levity and strength—the 
polished sauntering indolence, or the elastic read- 
iness of energies once called into action—all might 
have found their prototypes in the lives which 
those portraits rekindled. The deeper sentiment, 
the more earnest nature, which in Harley L’Es- 
trange were commingled with the attributes com- 


mon to a former age—these, indeed, were of his | 


own. Our age so little comprehended, while it 
colors us from its atmosphere !—so full of mys- 


terious and profound emotions, which our ances- | 


tors never knew !—will those emotions be under- 
stood by our descendants ? 

In this stately house were now assembled, as 
Harley’s guests, many of the more important 
personages whom the slow length of this story 
has made familiar to the reader. The two can- 
didates for the borough in the True Blue interest 
—Audley Egerton and Randal Leslie ;—and Levy 
—chief among the barons to whom modern soci- 
ety grants a seignorie of pillage, which, had a 
baron of old ever ventured to arrogate, burgess 
and citizen, socman and bocman, villein and 
ehurl, would have burned him alive in his castle; 
—the Duke di Serrano, still fondly clinging to his 
title of Doctor and pet name of Riccabocca ;— 
Jemima, not yet with the airs of a duchess, but 
robed in very thick silks, as the chrysalis state 
of a duchess ;—Violante, too, was there, sadly 
against her will, and shrinking as much as pos- 
sible into the retirement of her own chamber. 
the Countess of Lansmere had deserted her lord, 
in order to receive the guests of her son; my lord 
himself, ever bent on being of use in some part 
of his country, and striving hard to distract his 
interest from his plague of a borough, had gone 
down into Cornwall to inquire into the social con- 
dition of certain troglodytes who worked in some 
mines which the Earl had lately had the mis- 
fortune to wring from the Court of Chancery, after 
a lawsuit commenced by his grandfather; and a 
Blue Book, issued in the past session by order of 
Parliament, had especially quoted the troglodytes 
thus devolved on the Earl as bipeds who were in 
considerable ignorance of the sun, and had never 
been known to wash their feet since the day that 
they came into the world—their world under- 
ground, chipped off from the Bottomless Pit! 

With the Countess came Helen Digby, of 





pend that, 
when his affairs were most embarrassed, he refused al) 





* Sediey was so t of his inde 
pecuniary aid from Charles II His bitter sarcasm, in 
vindication of the part he took in the deposition of James 
IL., who had corrupted his daughter, and made her Cotnt- 
ess of Dorchester, is well known. “As the King has 
made my daughter a Countess, the least I can do, in com- 
mon gratitude, is to assist in making his majesty’s daugh- 
ter—a Queen '” 


walls—that age and those | 


been so civilly cold to the wife elect of her son, 
| had, ever since her interview with Harley at 
Knightsbridge, clung to Helen with almost 
caressing fondness. The stern Countess was 
tamed by fear; she felt that her own influence 
| over Harley was gone; she trusted to the influ. 
| ence of Helen—in case of what ?—ay, of what? 
It was because the danger was not clear to her, 
that her bold spirit trembled: superstitions, like 
| Suspicions, are “as bats among birds, and fly by 
| twilight.’’ Harley had ridiculed the idea of chal. 
| lenge and strife between Audley and himself; 
| but still Lady Lansmere dreaded the fiery emo. 
| tions of the last, and the high spirit and austere 
self-respect which were proverbial to the first, 
| Involuntarily she strengthened her intimacy with 
| Helen. In case her alarm should appear justi. 
fied, what mediator could be so persuasive in ap 
peasing the angrier passions, as one whom court- 
ship and betrothal sanctified to the gentlest? 

On arriving at Lansmere, the Countess, how- 
ever, felt somewhat relieved. Harley had re. 
ceived her, if with a manner less cordial and 
tender than had hitherto distinguished it, stil! 
with easy kindness and calm. self-possession. 
His bearing toward Audley Egerton stil! more 
reassured her: it was not marked by an exagger- 
ation of familiarity or friendship—which would 
at once have excited her apprehensions of some 
sinister design—nor, on the other hand, did it 
betray, by covert sarcasms, an ill-suppressed re- 
sentment. It was just what, under the circum- 
stances, would have been natural to a man who 
had received an injury from an intimate friend, 
which, in generosity or discretion, he resolved to 
overlook, but whicn those aware of it could just 
perceive had cooled or alienated the former atffec- 
tion. Indefatigably occupying himself with all 
the details of the election, Harley had fair pre- 
text for absenting himself from Audley, who, 
really looking very ill, and almost worn out, 
pleaded indisposition as an excuse for dispensing 
with the fatigues of a personal canvass, and, 
passing much of his time in his own apartments, 
left all the preparations for contest to his more 
active friends. It was not till he had actually 
arrived at Lansmere that Andley became ac- 
quainted with the name of his principal oppo- 
nent. Richard Avenel! the brother of Nora! 
rising up from obscurity thus to stand front to 
front against him in a contest on which all his 
fates were cast. Egerton quailed as before an 
appointed avenger. He would fain have retired 
from the field ; he spoke to Harley. 

“How can you support all the painful remem- 
brances which the very name of my antagonist 
must conjure up?” 

* Did you not tell me,” answered Harley, “to 
strive against such remembrances—to look on 
them as sickly dreams ? I am prepared to brave 
them. Can you be more sensitive than I?” 

Egerton durst not say more. He avoided all 
further reference tu the subject. The strife raged 
around him, and he shut himself out from it— 
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shut himself up in solitude with his own heart. 
Strife enough there! Once, late at night, he 
stole forth and repaired to Nora’s grave. He 
stood there, amidst the rank grass, and under 
the frosty starlight, long, and in profound silence. 
His whole past life seemed to rise before him ; 
and, when he regained his lonely room, and 
strove to survey the future, still he could behold 
only that past and that grave. 

In thus declining all active care for an election, 
to his prospects so important, Audley Egerton 
was considered to have excuse, not only in the 
state of his health, but in his sense of dignity. 
A statesman so eminent, of opinions so well 
known, of public services so incontestable, might 
well be spared the personal trouble that falls 
upon obscurer candidates. And besides. accord- 
ing to current report, and the judgment of the 
Blue Committee, the return of Mr. Egerton was 
secure. But, though Audley himself was thus 
indulgently treated, Harley and the Blue Com- 
mittee took care to inflict double work upon Ran- 
dal. That active young spirit found ample ma- 
terials for all its restless energies. Randal Les- 
lie was kept on his legs from sunrise to starlight. 
There does not exist in the three kingdoms a 
constituency more fatiguing to a candidate than 
that borough of Lansmere. As soon as you leave 
the High-street, wherein, according to imme- 
morial usage, the Blue canvasser is first led, in 
order to put him into spirits for the toils that 
await him—(delectable, propitious, constitutional 
High-street, in which at least two-thirds of the 
electors—opulent tradesmen employed at the 
Park—always vote for ‘““my lord’s man,” and 
hospitably prepare wine and cakes in their tidy 
back-parlors !)—as soon as you quit this strong- 
hold of the party, labyrinths of lanes and defiles 
stretch away into the furthest horizon; level 
ground is found nowhere; it is all up hill and 
down hill—now rough craggy pavements that 
blister the feet, and at the very first tread upon 
which all latent corns shoot prophetically—now 
deep muddy ruts, into which you sink ankle-deep, 
—oozing slush creeping into the pores, and moist- 
ening the way for catarrh, rheum, cough, sore 
throat, bronchitis, and phthisis. Black sewers, 
and drains Acherontian, running before the thresh- 
olds, and so filling the homes behind with ef- 
fluvia, that, while one hand clasps the grimy paw 
of the voter, the other instinctively guards from 
typhus and cholera your abhorrent nose. Not in 
those days had mankind ever heard of a sanitary 
teform! and, to judge of the slow progress which 
that reform seems to make, sewer and drain 
would have been much the same if they had. 
Scot-and-lot voters were the independent electors 
of Lansmere, with the additional franchise of 
Freemen. Universal suffrage could scarcely more 
efficiently swamp the franchises of men wo care 
a straw what becomes of Great Britein! With 
all Randal Leslie’s profound dip’omacy, all his 
art in talking over, deceiving, and (to borrow 
Dick Avenel’s vernacular phrase) “ humbugging”’ 
educated men, his eloquence fell flat upon minds 





invulnerable to appeals whether to State or to 
Church, to Reform or to Freedom. To catch a 
Scot-and-lot voter by such frivolous arguments— 
Randal Leslie might as well have tried to bring 
down a rhinoceros by a pop-gun charged with 
split peas! The young man who so firmly be- 
lieved that “knowledge was power” was greatly 
disgusted. It was here the ignorance that foiled 
him. When he got hold of 2 man with some 
knowledge, Randal was pretty sure to trick him 
out of a vote. ; 

Nevertheless, Randal Leslie walked and talked 
on, w:th most creditable perseverance. The Blue 
Committee allowed that he was an excellent 
canvasser. They conceived a liking for him, 
mingled with pity. For, though sure of Eger- 
ton’s return, they regarded Randal’s as out of 
the question. He was merely there to keep split 
votes from going to the opposite side; to serve 
his patron, the ex-minister; shake the paws, and 
smell the smells which the ex-minister was too 
great a man to shake and to smell. But, in 
point of fact, none of that Blue Committee knew 
any thing of the prospects of the election. Har- 
ley received ail the reports of each canvass-day. 
Harley kept the canvass-book, locked up from all 
eyes but his own, or, might be, Baron Levy’s, 
as Audley Egerton’s confidential, if not strictly 
professional adviser ;—Baron Levy, the million- 
aire, had long since retired from all acknowledged 
professions, Randal, however—close, observant, 
shrewd—perceived that he himself was much 
stronger than the Blue Committee believed. And, 
to his infinite surprise, he owed that strength to 
Lord L’Estrange’s exertions on his behalf. For, 
though Harley, after the first day on which he 
ostentatiously showed himself in the High-street, 
did not openly canvass with Randal, yet, when 
the reports were brought in to him, and he saw 
the names of the voters who gave one vote to 
Audley, and withheld the other from Randal, he 
would say to Randal, dead beat as that young 
gentleman was, “ Slip ont with me, the moment 
dinner is over, and before you go the round of 
the public-houses; there are some voters we must 
get for you to-night.”” And sure enough a few 
kindly words from the popular heir of the Lans- 
mere baronies usually gained over the electors, 
from whom, though Randal had proved that all 
England depended on their votes in his favor, 
Randal would never have extracted more than a 
“ Wu'll, I shall waute gin the dauy coomes!” 
Nor was this all that Harley did for the younger 
candidate. If it was quite clear that only one 
vote could be won for the Blues, and the other 
was pledged to the Yellows, Harley would say, 
“Then put it down to Mr. Leslie ;”—a request 
the more readily conceded, since Audley Egerton 
was considered so safe by the Blues, and alone 
worth a fear by the Yellows. 

Thus Randal, who kept a snug little canvass 
book of his own, became muvure and more con- 
vinced that he had a better chance than Eger- 
ton, even without the furtive aid he expected 
from Avenel; and he could only account for 
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Harley’s peculiar exertions in his favor, by sup- 
posing that Harley, unpracticed in elections, and 
deceived by the Blue Committee, believed Eger- 
ton to be perfectly safe, and sought, for the honor 
of the family interest, to secure both the seats. 

Randal’s public cares thus deprived him of all 
opportunity of pressing his courtship on Violante; 
and, indeed, if ever he did find a moment in 
which he could steal to her reluctant side, Har- 
ley was sure to seize that very moment to send 
him off to canvass an hesitating freeman, or 
harangue in some public-house. 

Leslie was too acute not to detect some mo- 
tive hostile to his wooing, however plausibly 
vailed in the guise of zeal for his election, in this 
officiousness of Harley's. But Lord L’Estrange’s 
manner to Violante was so little like that of a 
jealous lover, and he was so well aware of her 
engagement to Randal, that the latter abandon- 
ed the suspicion he had before conceived, that 
Harley was his rival. And he was soon led to 
believe that Lord L’Estrange had another, more 
disinterested, and less formidable motive for thus 
stinting his opportunities to woo the heiress. 

“Mr. Leslie,” said Lord L’Estrange, one day, 
“the Duke has confided to me his regret at his 
daughter’s reluctance to ratify his own promise; 
and, knowing the warm interest I take in her 
welfare—for his sake, and her own; believing, 
also, that some services to herself, as well as to 
the father she so loves, give me a certain in- 
fluence over her inexperienced judgment, he has 
even requested me to speak a word to her in 
your behalf.” 

“Ah! if you would !”’ said Randal, surprised. 

“You must give me the power todo so. You 
were obliging enough to volunteer ts me the 
Same explanations which you gave to the Duke, 
his satisfaction with which induced him to re- 
new or confirm the promise of his daughter's 
hand. Should those explanations content me, 
as they did him, I hold the Duke bound to fulfill 
his engagement, and I am convinced that his 
daughter would, in that case, not be inflexible to 
your suit. But, till these explanations be given, 
my friendship for the father, and my interest in 
the child, do not allow me to assist a cause, 
which, however, at present, suffers little by 
delay.” 

“Pray, listen at once to those explanations.”’ 

“Nay, Mr. Leslie, I can now only think of the 
election. As soon as that is over, rely on it you 
shall have the amplest opportunity to dispel any 
doubts which your intimacy with Count di Pes- 
chiera and Madame di Negra may have suggest- 
ed. Apropos of the election—here is a list of 
voters you must see at once in Fish Lane. Don’t 
lose a moment.” 

In the mean while, Richard Avenei and Leon- 
ard had taken up their quarters in the hotel ap- 
propriated to the candidates for the Yellows ; 
and the canvass on that side was prosecuted 
with all the vigor which might be expected from 
operations conducted by Richard Avenel, and 
backed by the popular feeling. 





The rival parties met from time to time, jn 
the streets and lanes, in all the pomp of war— 
banners streamiug, files resounding (for bands 
and colors were essential proofs of public spirit, 
and indispensable items in a candidate's bills, ip 
those good old days). When they thus encoun. 
tered, very distant bows were exchanged between 
the respective chiefs. But Randal, contriving 
ever to pass close to Avenel, had ever the satis. 
faction of perceiving that gentleman’s counte- 
nance contracted into a knowing wink, as much 
as to say, ‘All right, in spite of this tarnation 
humbug.” 

But now that both parties were fairly in the 
field, to the private arts of canvassing were add. 
ed the public arts of oratory. The candidates 
had to speak—at the close of each day’s canvass 
—out from wooden boxes, suspended from the 
windows of their respective hotels, and which 
looked like dens for the exhibition of wild beasts 
They had to speak at meetings of committees— 
meetings of electors—go the nightly round of 
enthusiastic public-houses, and appeal to the 
sense of an enlightened people through wreaths 
of smoke and odors of beer. 

The alleged indisposition of Audley Egerton 
had spared him the excitement of oratory, as 
well as the fatigue of canvassing. The prac- 
ticed debater had limited the display of his tal- 
ents to a concise, but clear and masterly exposi- 
tion of his own views on the leading public ques- 
tions of the day, and the state of parties, which, 
on the day after his arrival at Lansmere, was de- 
livered at a meeting of his general committee— 
in the great room of their hotel—and which was 
then printed and circulated among the voters. 

Randal, though he express-d himself with more 
fluency and self-possession than are usually found 
in the first attempts of a public speaker, was not 
effective in addressing an unlettered crowd ;— 
for a crowd of this kind is all heart—and we 
know that Randal Leslie’s heart was as small as 
heart could be. If he attempted to speak at his 
own intellectual level, he was so subtle and re. 
fining as to be incomprehensible ; if he fell int 
the fatal error—not uncommon to inexperienced 
orators—of trying to lower himself to the intel- 
lectual level of his audience, he was only elabor- 
ately stupid. No man ean speak too well for « 
crowd—as no man can write too well for the 
stage ; but in neither case should he be rhetori- 
cal, or case in periods the dry bones of reasoning 
It is to the emotions, or to the humors, that the 
speaker of a crowd must address himself: his eye 
must brighten with generous sentiment, or his 
lip must expand in the play of animated fancy 
or genial wit. Randal’s voice, too, though pli- 
ant and persuasive in private conversation, was 
thin and poor when strained to catch the ear of 
@ numerous assembly. The falsehood of his na- 
ture seemed to come out, when he raised the 
tones which had been drilled into deceit. Men 
like Randal Leslie may become sharp debaters— 
admirable speeial pleaders: they can no moze 
become orators than they can become poets. 
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Educated audiences are essential to them, and 
the smaller the audience (that is, the more the 
brain supersedes the action of the heart) the bet- 
ter they can speak, 

Dick Avenel was generally very short and very 
pithy in his addresses. He had two or three fa- 
yorite topics, which always told. He was a fel- 
low townsman—a man who had made his own 
way in life—he wanted to free his native place 
from aristocratic usurpation—it was the battle of 
the electors, not his private cause, ete. He said 
little against Kandal—-‘ Pity a clever young man 
should pin his future to two yards of worn-out red 
tape’ —‘‘ He had better lay hold of the strong 
rope, Which the people, in compassion to his youth, 
were Willing yet to throw out, to save him from 
sinking,”’ ete. But as for Audley Egerton, “ the 
gentleman Who would not show, who was afraid 
to meet the electors, who could only find his voice 
in a hole-and-corner meeting, accustomed all his 
venal life to dark and nefarious jobs’’—Dick, upon 
that subject, delivered philippics truly Demos- 
thenian. Leonard, on the contrary, never attack- 
ed Harley's friend, Mr. Egerton; but he was 
merciless against the youth who had filched repu- 
tation from John Burley, and whom he knew that 
Harley despised as heartily ashimself. And Ran- 
dal did not dare to retaliate (though boiling over 
with indignant rage), for fear of offending Leon- 
ard’s uncle. Leonard was unquestionably the 
popular speaker of the three. Though his tem- 
perainent Was a writer’s, not an oratur’s—though 
he abhorred what he considered the theatvical 
exhibition of self, which makes what is called 
“delivecy”” more effective than ideas—though he 
had little interest at any time in party politics— 
though at this time his heart was far away from 
the Blues and Yellows of Lansmere, sad and for- 
lorn—yet, forced into action, the eloquence that 
was natural to his conversation poured itself forth, 
He had warm blood in his veins; and his dislike 
to Randal gave poignancy to his wit, and barbed 
his arguments with impassioned invective. In 
fact, Leonard could conceive no other motive for 
Lord L’Estrange’s request to take part in the 
election, than that nobleman’s desire to defeat the 
man whom they both regarded as an impostor. 
And this notion was confirmed by some inadvert- 
ent expressions Which Avenel let fall, and which 
made Leonard suspect that, if he were not in the 
field, Avenel would have exerted all kis interest 
to retarn Randal instead of Egerton. With Dick’s 
dislike to that statesman, Leonard found it im- 
possible to reason; nor, on the other hand, could 
all Dick’s scoldings or coaxings induce Leonard 
to divert lis siege on Randal to an assault upon 
the man who, Harley had often said, was dear to 
him as a brother. 

In the mean while, Dick kept the canvass- 
book of the Yellows as closely as Harley kept that 
of the Bines, and, in despite of many pouting fits 
and gusts of displeasure, touk precisely the same 
pains for Leonard as Harley took for Randal. 
There remained, however. apparently unshaken 
by the efforts on either side, a compact body of 





about a hundred and fifty voters, chiefly freemen. 
Would they vote Yellow—would they vote Blue ? 
No one could venture to decide; but they de- 
clared that they would ali vote the same way. 
Dick kept his secret ‘caucuses,’ as he called 
them, constantly nibbling at this phalanx. A 
hundred and fifty voters !—they had the election 
in their hands! Never were hands so cordially 
shaken—so caressingly clung to—so fondly lin- 
gered upon! But the votes still stuck as firm to 
the hands as if a part of the skin, or of the dirt— 
which was much the same thing. 
eit-ider Gite 

CHAPTER XxX. 

WueEnever Audley joined the other guests of 
an evening—while Harley was perhaps closeted 
with Levy and committee-men, and Randal was 
going the round of the public-houses—the one, 
with whom he chiefly conversed was Violante. 
He had been struck at first, despite his gloom, 
less perhaps by her extraordinary beauty, than 
by something in the expression of her countenance 
which, despite differences in feature and com- 
plexion, reminded him of Nora; and when, by 
his praises of Harley, he drew her attention, and 
won into her liking, he discovered, perhaps, that 
the likeness which had thus impressed him, came 
from some similarities in character between the 
living and the lost one—the same charming com- 
bination of lofty thought and childlike innocence 
—the same enthusiasm—the same rich exuber- 
ance of imagination and feeling. Two souls that 
resemble each other will give their likeness to the 
looks from which they beam. On the other hand, 
the person with whom He:\ey most familiarly 
associated, in his rare intervals of lcisure, was 
Helen Digby. One day, Audley Egerton, stand- 
ing mournfully by the window of the sitting-room 
appropriated to his private use, saw the two, 
whom he believed still betrothed, take their way 
across the park, side by side. ‘‘ Pray Heaven, 
that she may atone to him for all!’ murraured 
Audley. ‘But ah, that it had been Violante! 
Then I might have felt assured that the Future 
would efface the Past—and found the courage to 
tell him all. And when last night 1 spoke of 
what Harley ought to be to England, how like 
were her eyes and her smile to Nora’s, when 
Nora listened in delighted sympathy to the hopes 
of my own young ambition.’”’ With a sigh he 
turned away, and resolutely sat down to read and 
reply to the voluminous correspondence which 
covered the table of the busy public man. For 
Audiey’s return to Parliament being considered 
by his political party as secure, to him were 
transmitted all the hopes and fears of the large 
and influential section of it whose members look- 
ed up to him as their future chief, and who, in 
that general election (unprecedented for the num- 
ber of eminent men it was fated to expel from 
Parliament, and the number of new politicians it 
was fated to send into it), drew their only hopes 
of regaining their lost power from Audley’s san- 
guine confidence in the reaction of that Publig 
Opinion which he had hitherto so profoundly 
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comprehended ; and it was too clearly seen, that 
the seasonable adoption of his counsels would 
have saved the existence and popularity of the 
late Administration, whose most distinguished 
members could now scarcely show themselves on 
the hustings. 

Meanwhile Lord L’Estrange led his young 
companion toward a green hill in the centre of 
the park, on which stood a circular temple, that 
sominanded a view of the country round for miles. 
They had walked in silence till they gained the 
summit of the sloped and gradual ascent; and 
then, as they stood, still side by side, Harley thus 
spoke— 

“Helen, you know that Leonard is in the 
town, though | can not receive him at the Park, 
since he is standing in opposition to my guests, 
Egerton and Leslie.” 

He.en.—“ But that seems to me so strange. 
How—how could Leonard do any thing that 
seems hostile to you?” 

Har.iey.—* Would his hostility to me lower 
him in your opinion? If he knows that I am his 
tival, does not rivalry include hate ?” 

Heten.—* Oh, Lord L’Estrange, how can you 
speak thus ?—how so wrong yourself? Hate! 
hate to you! and from Leonard Fairfield !”’ 

Hariey.—“ You evade my question. Would 
his hate or hostility to me affect your sentiments 
toward him ?” 

Heven (looking down).—“I could not force 
myself to believe in it.” 

Hartey.—* Why ?” 

He.en.—“ Because it would be so unworthy 
of him.” 

Haritey.—“ Poor child! You have the delu- 
sion of your years. You deck a cloud in the hues 
of the rainbow, and will not believe that its glory 
is borrowed from the sun of your own fancy. But 
here, at least, you are not deceived. Leonard 
obeys but my wishes, and, I believe, against his 
own will. He has none of man’s noblest attri- 
bute, Aibition.”’ 

Heten.—“ No ambition !” 

Hartey.—“ It is vanity that stirs the poet to 
toil—if toil the wayward chase of his own chi- 
meras can be called. Ambition is a more mascv- 
line passion.” 

Helen shook her head gently, but made no an- 
swer. 

Haritey.— If I utter a word that profanes one 
of your delusions, you shake your head and are 
incredulous. Pause: listen one moment to my 
counsels—perhaps the last I may ever obtrude 
upon you. Lift youreyes; look around. Far as 
your eye can reach, and far beyond the line which 
the horizon forms in the landscape, stretch the 
lancs of my inheritance. Yonder you see the 
home in which my forefathers for many genera- 
tions lived with honor and died Jamented. All 
these, in the course of nature, might one day 
have been your own, had you not rejected my 
proposals. I offered you, it is true, not what is 
commonly called Love; I offered you sincere 
esteem, and affections the more durable for their 





calm. You have not been reared by the world 
in the low idolatry of rank and wealth. But 
even romance can not despise the power of sery- 
ing others, which rank and wealth bestow. For 
myself, hitherto indolence, and lately disdain, rob 
fortune of these nobler attributes. But she who 
will share my fortune .nay dispense it so as to 
atone for my sins of omission. On the other 
side, grant that there is no bar to your preference 
for Leonard Fairfield, what does your choice pre- 
sent to you? Those of his kindred with whom 
you will associate are unrefined and mean. His 
sole income is derived from precarious labors ; 
the most vulgar of all anxieties—the fear of 
bread itself for the morrow—must mingle with 
all your romance, and soon steal from love all its 
poetry. You think his affection will console you 
for every sacrifice. Folly !—the love of poets is 
for a mist—a moonbeam—a denizen of air—a 
phantom that they call an Ideal. They suppose 
for a moment that they have found that ideal in 
Chloe or Phyllis—Helen or amilkmaid. Bah!— 
the first time you come to the poet with the 
baker’s bill, where flies the Ideal? I knew on 
more brilliant than Leonard—more exquisitely 
gifted by Nature—that one was a woman: she 
saw a man hard and cold as that stone at your 
feet—-a false, hollow, sordid worldling ; she made 
him her idol—beheld in him all that history would 
not recognize in a Cesar—that mythology would 
scarcely grant to an Apollo: to him she was the 
plaything of an hour—she died, and before the 
year was out he had married for money! 1 knew 
another instance—I speak of myself. 1 loved 
before I was your age. Had an angel warned 
me then, I would have been incredulous as you. 
How that ended no matter: but had it not been 
fur that dream of maudlin delirium, | had lived 
and acted as others of my kind and my sphere— 
married from reason and judgment—been now a 
useful and happy man. Pause, then. Will you 
still reject me for Leonard Fairfield? For the 
last time you have the option—me and all the 
substance of waking life—Leonard Fairfield and 
the shadows of a fleeting dream. Speak! You 
hesitate. Nay, take time to decide.” 

Heren.—‘“ Ah! Lord L’Estrange, you who 
have felt what it is to love, how can yon doubt 
my answer ?—how think that 1 could be so 
base, so ungrateful as take from yourself what 
you call the substance of waking life, while my 
heart was far away—faithful to what you call a 
dream ?” 

Hartey.—“ But, can you not dispel the 
dream ?”’ 

Heten (her whole face one flush).—‘‘ It was 
wrong to call it dream! It is the reality of life 
tome. All things else are as dreams.” 

Hartey (taking her hand and kissing it with 
respect).—‘* Helen, you have a noble heart, and 
I have tempted you in vain. I regret your 
choice, though | will no more oppose it. I re- 
gret it, though I shall never witness your disap- 
pointment. As the wife of that man I shall see 
and know you no more.” 
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Heten.—" Oh no!-—do not say that. Why? 


—wherefore ?” 

Hartey (his brows meeting).—‘ He is the 
child of fraud and of shame. His father is my 
foe, and my hate descends to the son. He, too, 
the son, filches from me—but complaints are 
idle. When the next few days are over, think of 
me but as one who abandons all right over your 
actions, and is a stranger to your future fate. 
Pooh !—dry your tears: so long as you love 
Leonard or esteem me, rejoice that our paths do 
not cross.” 

He walked on impatiently; but Helen, alarm- 
ed and wondering, followed close, took his arm 
timidly, and sought to soothe him. She felt that 
he wronged Leonard—that he knew not how 
Leonard had yielded all hope when he learned to 
whom she was affianced. For Leonard’s sake 
she conquered her bashfulness, and sought to ex- 
plain. But at her first hesitating, faltered words, 
Harley, who with great effort suppressed the 
emotions which swelled within him, abruptly 
left her side, and plunged into the recesses of 
thick, far-spreading groves, that soon wrapt him 
from her eye. 

While this conversation occurred between 
Lord L’Estrange and his ward, the soi-disant 
Riccaboeca and Violante were walking siowly 
through the gardens. The philosopher, unchang- 
ed by his brightening prospects—so far as the 
outer inan was concerned—still characterized by 
the red umbyella, and the accustomed pipe— 
took the way mechanically toward the sunniest 
quarter of the grounds, now and then glancing 
tenderly at Vivlante’s downcast melancholy face, 
but not speaking; only, at each giance, there 
came a brisker cloud from the pipe, as if obedient 
to a fuller heave of the heart. 

At length, in a spot which lay open toward 
the south, and seemed to collect all the gentlest 
beams of the November sun, screened from the 
piercing east by dense evergreens, and flanked 
from the bleak north by lofty walls, Riccabocca 
paused and seated himself. Flowers still bloom- 
ed on the sward in front, over which still flutter- 
ed the wings of those later and more brilliant 
butterflies that, unseen in the genial days of our 
English summer, come with autumnal skies, and 
sport round the mouruful steps of the coming 
winter—ty pes of those thonghts which visit and 
delight the contemplation of age, while the cur- 
rent yet glides free from the iron ice, and the 
leaves yet linger on the boughs; thoughts that 
associate the memories of the departed summer 
with messages from suns that shall succeed the 
winter, and expand colors the most steeped in 
light and glory, just as the skies through which 
they gleain are darkening, and the flowers on 
which they hover fade from the surface of the 
earth—dropping still seeds, that sink deep out 
of sight below. 

“ Daughter,”’ said Riccabocea, drawing Vio- 
lante to his side, with caressing arm—‘ Daugh- 
ter! Mark, how they who turn toward the 
south can still find the sunny side of the land- 








scape! ln all the seasons of life, how much 


of chill or of warmth depends on our choice of 
the aspect! Sit down; let us reason.” 

Violante sate down passively, clasping he: 
father’s hand in both her own. Reason !— 
harsh word to the ears of Feeling. 

“You shrink,” resumed Riccabocca, “ from 
even the courtship, even the presence of the 
suitor in whom my honor binds me to recognize 
your future bridegroom.” 

Violante drew away her hands, and placed 
them before her eyes, shudderingly. 

* But,” continued Riccabocea, rather peevishly, 
“this is not listening to reason. I may object to 
Mr. Leslie because he has not an adequate rank 
or fortune to pretend to a daughter of my house ; 
that would be what every one would allow to be 
reasonable in a father; except, indeed,’’ added 
the poor sage, trying hard to be sprightly, and 
catching hold of a proverb to help him—“ except, 
indeed, those wise enough to recollect that ad- 
monitory saying, ‘Casa il figlio quando vuoi, e 
la figlia quando puoi’—(Marry your son when 
you will, your daughter when you can). Seri- 
ously, if I overlook those objections to Mr. Leslie, 
it is not natural for a young girl to enforce them. 
What is reason in you is quite another thing from 
reason in me. Mr. Leslie is young, not ill-look- 
ing, has the air of a gentleman, is passionately 
enamored of you, and has proved his affection 
by risking his life against that villainous Peschi- 
era—that is, he would have risked it had Peschi- 
era not been shipped out of the way. If, then, 
you will listen to reason, pray what can reason 
say against Mr. Leslie?” 

“ Father, | detest him!” 

“ Cospetto!*’ persisted Riccabocea,  testily, 
“you have no reason to detest him. If you had 
any reason, child, I am sure that I should be the 
last person to dispute it. How can you know 
your own mind on such a matter? It is not as 
if you had seen any oue else you could prefer. 
Not another man of your own years do you even 
know—except, indeed, Leonard Fairfield, whom, 
though | grant he is handsomer, and with more 
imagination and genius than Mr. Leslie, you still 
must remeinber as the boy who worked in my 
garden. Ah! to be sure, there is Frank Hazel- 
dean—fin? lad—but his affections are pre-en- 
gaged. In short,” continued the sage, dogmatic- 
ally, “there is no one else you can, by any possi- 
ble caprice, prefer to Mr. Leslie; and for a girl, 
who has no one else in her head, to talk of detest- 
ing a well-looking, well-dressed, clever young 
man, is—a nonsense—‘chi lascia il poco per 
haver l’assai né l’uno, né |’altro avera mai ;’— 
which may be thus paraphrased—The young lady 
whe refuses a mortal in the hope of obtaining an 
angel, loves the one, and will never fall in with 
the other. So now, having thus shown that the 
darker side of the question is contrary to reason 
—let us look to the brighter. In the first place—” 

“Oh, father, father!” cried Violante passion- 
ately, “ you to whom I once came for comfort in 
every childish sorrow! Do not talk to me with 
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this cutting levity. See, 1 lay my head upon 
your breast—I put my arms around you—and 
now, can you reason me into misery ?” 

* Child, child, do not be so wayward. Strive, 
at least, against a prejudice that you can not de- 
fend. My Violante, my darling, this is no trifle. 
Here I must cease to be the fond, foolish father, 
whom you can do what you will with. Here | 
am Alphonso Duke di Serrano; for here my honor 
as noble, and my word as man, are involved. I, 
then but a helpless exile—no hope of fairer pros- 
peets before me—trembling like a coward at the 
wiles of my unscrupuleas kinsman—grasping at 
al] chances to save you from his snares—I myself 
offered your hand to Randal Leslie—offered, 
promised, pledged it;—and now that my fortunes 
seem assured, my rank in all likelihood restored, 
my foe crushed, my fears at rest—now, does it 
become me to retract what I myself had urged? 
It is not the noble, it is the parvenu, who has 
only to grow rich, in order to forget those whom 
in poverty he hailed as his friends.* Is it for me 
to make the poor excuse, never heard on the lips 
of an Italian prince, ‘that I can not command 
the obedience of my child,’—-subject myself to 
the galling answer—‘ Duke of Serrano, you could 
once command that obedience, when, in exile, 
penury, and terror, you offered me a bride without 
a dower.’ Child—Violante—daughter of ances- 
tors on whose honor never slander set a stain, | 
call on you to redeem your father’s plighted 
word.” 

“ Father, must it be so? Is not even the con- 
vent open to me? Nay, look not so coldly on 
me. If you could but read my heart! And, 
oh! I feel so assured of your own repentance 
hereafter—so assured that this man is not what 
you believe him. Iso suspect that he has been 
playing throughout some secret and perfidious 
part.” 

“Ha!” interrupted Riccabocea, ‘Harley has 
perhaps infected you with that notion.” 

“No—no. But is not Harley—is not Lord 
L’Estrange one whose opinion you have cause to 
esteem? And if he distrust Mr. Leslie—” 

‘Let him make good his distrust by such 
proof as will absolve my word, and I shall share 
your own joy. I have told him this, I have in- 
vited him to make good his suspicions—he puts 
me off. He can not do so,” added Riccabocea, 
in a dejected tone; ‘ Randal has already so well 
explained all that Harley deemed equivocal. 
Violante, my name and my honor rest in your 
hands. Cast them away if you will; I can not 
constrain you, and I can not stoop to implore. 
Noblesse oblige—With your birth you took its 
duties. Let them decide between your vain 
caprice and your father’s solemn remonstrance.”’ 

Assuming a sternness that he was far from 
feeling, and putting aside his daughter’s arms, 
the exile walked away. 

Violante paused a moment, shivered, looked 
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round as if taking a last farewell of joy, and peace, 
aud hope on earth, and then approaching her 
father with a firm step, she said—‘‘1 never re. 
belled, father; Idid but entreat. What you say 
is my law now, as it has ever been; and come 
what may, never shall you hear complaint or mur- 
mur from me, Poor father, you will suffer more 
than I shall. Kiss me!” 

About an hour afterward, as the short day closed 
in, Harley, returning from his solitary wanderings, 
after he had parted from Helen, encountered on 
the terrace, before the house, Lady Lansmere and 
Audley Egerton arm-in-arm. 

Harley had drawn his hat over his brows, and 
his eyes were fixed on the ground, so that he did 
not see the group upon which he came unawares, 
until Audley’s voice started him from his reverie. 

‘“* My dear Harley,”’ said the ex-minister, with 
a faint smile, “ you must not pass us by, now that 
you have a moment of leisure from the cares of the 
election. And Harley, though we are under the 
same roof, I see you so little.” Lord L’Estrange 
darted a quick glance toward his mother—a glance 
that seemed to say, ‘‘ You leaning on Audley’s 
arm! Have you kept your promise?” And the 
eye that met his own reassured him. 

“Tt is true,’’ said Harley; ‘ but you, who know 
that, once engaged in public affairs, one has no 
heart left for the ties of private life, will excuse 
me. And this election is so important!” 

“ And you, Mr. Egerton,’’ said Lady Lansmere, 
“whom the election most concerns, seem privi- 
leged to be the only one who appears indifferent 
to success.” 

“ Ay—but you are not indifferent ?’’ said Lord 
L’Estrange, abruptly. 

‘No. How can I be so, when my whole future 
career may depend on it ?” 

Harley drew Egerton aside. ‘There is one 
voter you ought at least to call upon and thank. 
He can not be made to comprehend that, for the 
sake of any relation, even for the sake of his own 
son, he is to vote against the Blues—against you; 
—I mean, of course, Nora’s father, John Avenel. 
His vote and his son-in-law’s gained your ma- 
jority at your first election.” 

Eeerton.—‘‘Call on John Avenel! 
you called ?” 

Harey (calmly.)—“ Yes. Poor old man, his 
mind has been affected ever since Nora’s death. 
But your name, as the candidate for the borough 
at that time—the successful candidate for whose 
triumph the joy-bells chimed with her funeral 
knell—your name brings up her memory; and he 
talks in a breath of her and of you. Come, let 
us walk together to his house; it is close by the 
Park Lodge.” 

The drops stood on Audley’s brow. He fixed 
his dark handsome eyes, in mournful amaze, upon 
Harley's tranquil face. 

“ Harley, at last, then, you have forgotten the 
Past.”’ 

“No; but the present is more imperious. All 
my efforts are needed to requite your friendship. 
You stand against her brother—yet her father 
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votes for you. And her mother says to her son, | proached the house, both silent. The Italian 


‘Let the old man alone! Conscience is all that 
is well alive in him; and he thinks if be were to 
vote against the Blues, he would sin against 
honor. ‘An electioneering prejudice,’ some 
skeptics would say. But you must be touched 
ivy this trait of human nature—in her father too 
—you, Audley Egerton, who are the soul of honor. 
What ails you ?”’ 

Ecerton.—* Nothing—a spasm at the heart 
—my old complaint. Well, 1 will call on the 
poor man later, but notnow—not with you. Nay, 
nay, | will not—I can not. Harley, just as you 
joined us, | was talking to your mother.” 

HarLtey.— Ay, and what of?” 

Eaerron.—* Yourself. 1 saw you from my 
windows walking with your betrothed. After- 
ward | observed her coming home alone; and by 
the glimpse | caught of her gentle countenance, 
it seemed sad. Harley, do you deceive us ?” 

Hartey.— Deceive—I !—How ?”’ 

Ecerron.—* Do you really feel that your in- 
tended marriage will bestow on you the happi- 
ness, Which is my prayer, as it must be your 
mother's ?” 

Hartey.—* Happiness—l hoped so. But per- 
haps—”’ 

Ecerton.—* Perhaps what?” 

Hartey.—* Perhaps the marriage may not 
take place. 
one—a secret, stealthy wooer—in one, too, whom 
] have loved, served, trusted. Question me not 
now. Such instances of treachery make one 
learn more how to prize a friendship honest, de- 
voted, faithful, as your own, Audley Egerton. 
But here comes your protégé, released awhile 
from his canvass, and your confidential adviser, 
Baron Levy. He accompanied Randa! through 
the town to-day. So anxious is he to see that 
that young man does not play false, and regard 
his own interest before yours. Would that sur- 
prise you ?” 

Ecerron.—* You are too severe upon Randal 
Leslie. He is ambitious, worldly—has no suar- 
plus of affection at the command of his heart—”’ 

Hartey.—* Is it Randal Leslie you describe ?”’ 

Ecerron (with a languid smile).—* Yes, you 
see I do not flatter. But he is born and reared a 
gentleman; as such he would searcely do any 
thing mean. And, after all, it is with me that 
he must rise or fall. His very intellect must tell 
him that. But again I ask, do not strive to pre- 
possess me against him. J am aman who could 
have loved a son. I have none. Randal, such 
as he is, is a sort of son. He carries on my pro- 
jects and my interest in the world of men, beyond 
the goal of the tomb.” 

Audley turned kindly to Randal. 

“Well, Leslie, what report of the canvass ?” 

“Levy has the book, sir. I think we have 
gained ten fresh votes for you, and perhaps seven 
for me.” 

“ Let me rid you of your book, Baron Levy,” 
said Harley. 

Just at this time Riccabocea and Violante ap- 


Perhaps | have a rival—not an open 





caught sight of Randal, and made him a sign te 
join them. The young lover glanced fearfully 
toward Harley, and then with alacrity bounded 
forward, and was soon at Violante’s side. But 
scarce had Harley, surprised hy Leslie’s sudden 
disappearance, remarked the cause, than with 
equal abruptness he abandoned the whispered 
conference he had commenced with Levy, and 
hastening to Randal, Jaid hand on the young 
man’s shoulder, exclaiming, “‘ Ten thousand par- 
dons to all three! But I can hot allow this waste 
of time, Mr. Leglie. You have yet an hour be- 
fore it grows dark. There are three outvoters six 
miles off, influential farmers, whom you must 
canvass in person with my father’s steward. 
Hasten to the stables ; choose your own horses. 
To saddle—to saddle! Baron Levy, go and or- 
der my lord’s steward, Mr. Smart, to join Mr. 
Leslie at the stables; then come back to me— 
quick. What! loitering still, Mr. Leslie! You 
will make me throw up your whole cause in dis- 
gust at your indolence and apathy.” 

Alarmed at this threat, Randal lifted his ao- 
cusing eyes to heaven, and withdrew. 

Meanwhile Audley had drawn close to Lady 
Lansmere, who was leaning, in thought, over the 
balustrade of the terrace. 

* Do you note,” said Andley, whispering, ‘how 
Harley sprang forward when the fair Italian caine 
in sight? Trust me, 1 was right. | know little 
of the young lady, but I have conversed with 
her. I have gazed on the changes in her face. 
If Harley ever love again, and if ever love influ- 
ence and exalt his mind, wish with me that his 
choice may yet fall where I believe that his heart 
inclines it.” 

Lavy Lansmerr.—‘* Ah! that it were so! 
Helen, I own, is charming; but—but—Violante, 
his equal in birth! Are you not aware that she 
is engaged to your young friend, Mr. Leslie?” 

Auptey.—“ Randal told me so; but I can 
not believe it. In fact I have taken occasion te 
sound that fair creature’s inclinations, and if I 
know aught of women, her heart is not with Ran- 
dal. I can not believe her to be one whose afleo- 
tions are so weak as to be easily constrained; 
nor can | suppose that her father could desire to 
enforce a marriage that is almost a mesalliance. 
Randal must deceive himself; and from some- 
thing Harley just let fall, in our painful but brief 
conversation, I suspect that his engagement with 
Miss Digby is broken off. He proinises to tell 
me more, later. Yes,” continued Audley, mourn- 
fully, “ observe Violante’s countenance, with its 
ever-varying play: listen to her voice, to which 
feeling seems to give the expressive music, and 
tell me whether you are not sometimes reminded 
of—of—In one word, there is one who, even with- 
out rank or fortune, would be worthy te replace 
the image of Leonora, and be to Harley—what 
Leonora could not; for sure I am that Violante 
loves him.” 

Harley, meanwhile, had lingered with Ricca- 
bocca and Violante, speaking but on indifferent 
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subjects, obtaining short answers from the first, | meaner objects of ambition ;—these I fling to him 
and none from the last—when the sage drew him | in scorn ;—but you / the presuming varlet!”’ Har. 
& little aside, and whispered, “ She has consent- | ley paused a moment, half stifled with indigna- 
ed to sacrifice herself to my sense of honor. But, | tion. He then resumed calmly—“ Trust to me, 
O Harley! if she be unhappy, it will break my | and fear not. 1 will rescue this hand from the 
heart. Either you must give me sufficient proof | profanation of Randai Leslie’s touch; and then, 
of Randal’s unworthiness, to absolve me from my | farewell, for life, io every soft emotion. Before 
promise—or I must again entreat you to try and | me expands the welcome solitude. The innocent 
conciliate the poor child in his favor. Ail you saved, the honest righted, the perfidious stricken 
say has weight with her; she respects you as—| by a just retribution—and then—what then? 
a second father.”’ Why, at least I shall have studied Machiavel with 
Harley did not seem peculiarly flattered by that | more effect than your wise father; and I shall 
last assurance, but he was relieved from an im- | lay him aside, needing no philosophy to teach me 
mediate answer, by the appearance of a man who | never again to be deceived.”’ His brow darkened; 
came from the direction of the stables, and whose | he turned abruptly away, leaving Violante lost in 
dress, covered with dust, and travel-stained, seem- | amaze, fear—and a delight, vague, yet more 
ed like that of a foreign courier. No sooner did | vividly felt than all. 
Harley catch sight of this person, than he sprang —— 
forward, and accosted him briefly and rapidly. CHAPTER XXL 
“ You have been quick; I did not expect you Tuar night, after the labors of the day, Randal 
so soon. You discovered the trace? You gave had gained the sanctuary of his own room, and 
my letter—"’ seated himself at his table, to prepare the heads 
‘** And have brought back the answer, my lord,” | of the critical speech he would have now very 
replied the man, taking a letter from a leathern | soon to deliver on the day of nomination—critical 
pouch at his side. Harley tore open the seal, | speech when, in the presence of foes and friends, 
and glanced over the contents, which were com- | reporters from London, and amidst all the jarring 
prised in a few lines. | interests that he sought to weave into the sole 
“Good. Say not whence you came. Do not | seif-interest of Randal Leslie, he would be called 
wait here; return at once to London.” upon to make the formal exposition of his political 
Harley’s face seemed so unusually cheerful as | opinions. Randal Leslie, indeed, was not one of 
he rejoined the Italians, that the Duke exclaimed, | those speakers whom either modesty, fastidious- 
“A dispatch from Vienna! My recall !’’ ness, or conscientious desire of truth predisposes 
“ From Vienna, my dear friend? Not possi- } toward the labor of written composition. He had 
ble yet. I can not calculate on hearing from the | too much cleverness to be in want of fluent period 
Prince till a day or two before the close of this | or ready commonplace—the ordinary materials 
election. But you wish me to speak to Violante. | of oratorical impromptu—too little taste for the 
Join my mother yonder, What can she be say-| Beautiful to study what graces of diction will 
ing to Mr. Egerton? I will address a few words | best adorn a noble sentiment—too obtuse a con- 
apart to your fair daughter, that may at least | science to care if the popular argument were puri- 
prove the interest in her fate taken by—her | fied from the dross which the careless flow of a 
second father.” speech wholly extemporaneous rarely fails to leave 
“ Kindest of friends,’’ said the unsuspecting | around it. But this was no ordinary occasion. 
pupil of Machiavel; and he walked toward the | Elaborate study here was requisite, not for the 
terrace. Violante was about to follow. Harley | orator, but the hypocrite. Hard task, to please 
detained her. the Blues and not offend the Yellows ;—appear 
“Do not go till you have thanked me; for you | to side with Audley Egerton, yet insinuate syin- 
are not the noble Violante for whom I take you, | pathy with Dick Avenel ;—confront, with polite 
unless you acknowledge gratitude to any one who | smile, the younger opponent whose words had 
delivers you from the presence of an admirer in | lodged arrows in his vanity, which rankled the 
Mr. Randal Leslie.”’ more gallingly because they had raised the skin 
Vio.tante.—“ Ought I to hear this of one whom | of his conscience. 
—whom—” He had dipped his pen into the ink, and smooth- 
Hariey.—“ One whom your father obstinately | ed the paper before him, when a knock was heard 
persists in obtruding on your repugnance. Yet, | at the door. 
O dear child, you, when almost an infant, ere yet| ‘Come in,” said he, impatiently. Levy en- 
you knew what snares, and pitfalls, for all who | tered, saunteringly. 
trust to another, lie under the sward at your feet, ‘-T am come to talk over matters with you, 
even when decked the fairest with the flowers of | mon cher,” said the Baron, throwing himself on 
spring—you who put your small hands around | the sofa. “ And, first, I wish you joy of your 
my neck, and murmured, in your musical voice, | prospects of success.”’ 
‘Save us—save my father ;’ you at least I will Randal postponed his meditated composition 
not forsake, in a peril worse than that which men- | with a quick sigh, drew his chair toward the sofa, 
aced you then—a peril which affrights you more | and lowered his voice into a whisper. ‘You 
than that which threatened you in the snares of | think with me, that the chance of my success— 
Peschiera. Randal Leslie may thrive in his | is good ?”” 
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“Chance! Why it is a rubber of whist, in 
which your partner gives you all the winnings, 
and in which the adversary is almost sure to re- 
voke, Either Avenel or his nephew, it is true, 
must come in; but not both. Two parvenus 
aspiring to make a family seat of an Earl’s bor- 
ough! Bah! too absurd.” 

“] hear from Riccabocca (or rather the Duke 
di Serrano) that this same young Fairfield is 
greatly indebted to the kindness of Lord L’Es- 
trange. Very odd that he should stand against 
the Lansmere interest.’’ 

“ Ambition, mon cher. You yourself are under 
some obligations to Mr. Egerton. Yet, in reality, 
he has more to apprehend from you than from 
Mr. Fairfield.” 

“] disown obligations to Mr. Egerton. And 
if the electors prefer me to him (whom, by-the-by, 
they once burned in effigy), it is no fault of mine ; 
the fault, if any, will rest with his own dearest 
friend, L’Estrange. 1 do not understand how a 
man of such clear sense, as L’Estrange undoubt- 
edly possesses, should be risking Egerton’s elec- 
tion in his zea] for mine. Nor do his formal 
courtesies to myself deceive me. He has even 


implied that he suspects me of connivance with 
Peschiera’s schemes on Violante. But those sus- 
picions he can not support For of course, Levy, 
you would not betray me?” 

What possible interest could I serve in 


“ ] ! 
that ?”’ 

“None that I can discover, certainly,’ said 
Randal, relaxing into a smile. ‘And when I 
get into Parliament, aided by the social position 
which my marriage will give me, I sha!l have so 
many ways to serve you. No, it is certainly your 
interest not to betray me. And I shall count on 
you as a witness, if a witness can be required.” 

“ Count on me, certainly, my dear fellow,” said 
the Baron. ‘And I suppose there will be ao wit- 
ness the other way. Done for eternally is my 
poor dear friend Peschiera, whose cigars, by-the- 
by, were matchless ;—I wonder if there will be 
any for sale. And if he were not so done for, it 
is not you, it is L’Estrange, that he would be 
tempted to do for.”’ 

“* We may blot Peschiera out of the map of the 
future,’ rejoined Randal. ‘Men from whom 
henceforth we have nothing to hope or to fear, 
are to us as the races before the deluge.” 

“ Fine remark,”’ quoth the Baron, admiringly. 
“Peschiera, though not without brains, was a 
complete failure. And when the failure of one 
I have tried to serve is complete, the rule | have 
adopted through life is to give him up altogether ?”” 

“ Of course,” said Randal. 

“Of course,”’ echoed the Baron. ‘ On the other 
hand, you know that I like pushing forward young 
men of mark and promise. You really are amaz- 
ingly clever; but hew comes it you don’t speak 
better? Do you know, I doubt whether you will 
do in the House of Commons all that I expected 
from your address and readiness in private life.” 

“ Because I can not talk trash vulgar enough 
for a mob? Pooh! I shall succeed wherever 
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knowledge is really power. Besides, you must 
allow for my infernal position. You know, after 
all, that Avenel, if he can only return himself or 
his nephew, still holds in his hands the choice of 
the candidate upon our side. I can not attack him 
—I can not attack his insolent nephew—” 

“ Insolent!—not that, but bitterly eloquent. 
He hits you hard. You are no match for him, 
Randal, before a popular audience; though en 
petit comité, the devil himself were hardly a match 
for you. But now to ~ somewhat more serious 
point. Your election you will win—your bride 
is promised to you; but the old Leslie lands, in 
the present possession of Squire Thornhill, you 
have not gained—and your chance of gaining 
them is in great jeopardy. I did not like to tell 
you this morning—it would have spoiled your 
temper for canvassing ; but I have received a let- 
ter from Thornhill himself. He has had an offer 
for the property, which is only £1000 short of 
what he asks. A city alderman, called Jobson, 
is the bidder; a man, it seems, of large means 
and few words. The alderman has fixed the 
date on which he must have a definite answer; 
and that date falls on the —th, two days after 
that fixed for the poll at Lansmere. The brute 
declares he will close with another investinent, 
if Thornhill does not then come into his terms. 
Now, as Thornhill will accept these terms unless 
1 can positively promise him better, and as those 
funds on which you calculated (had the marriage 
of Peschiera with Violante, and Frank Hazeldean 
with Madame di Negra, taken place) fail you, 1 
see no hope for your being in time with the inoney 
—and the old lands of the Leslies must yield their 
rents to a Jobson.” 

‘“] care for nothing on earth like those old lands 
of my forefathers,” said Randal, with unusual 
vehemence—“‘I reverence so little among the 
living—and I do reverence the dead. And my 
marriage will take place so soon; and the dower 
would so amply cover the paltry advance re- 
quired.” 

“Yes; but the mere prospect of a marriage 
to the daughter of a man whose lands are still 
sequestered, would be no security to a money- 
lender.” 

“ Surely,’’ said Randal, * you who once offered 
to assist me when my fortunes were more pre- 
carious, might now accommodate ime with this 
loan, as a friend, and keep the title-deeds of the 
estate as—”’ . 

‘“ As a money-lender,”’ added the Baron, laugh- 
ing pleasantly. ‘No, mon cher, I will still lend 
you half the sum required in advance, but the 
other half is more than I can afford as friend, or 
hazard as money-lender; and it would dainage 
my character—be out of all rule—if, the estates 
falling, by your default of payment, into my own 
hands, J] should appear to be the real purchaser 
of the property of my own distressed client. But, 
now I think of it, did not Squire Hazeldean really 
promise you his assistance in this matter ?”’ 

‘He did so,”’ answered Randal, “as soon as 
the marriage between Frank and Madame di 
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Negra was off his mind. I meant to cross over 


at once to the hall, and relieve your minds. Un- 


to Hazeldean immediately after the election. fortunately he would not be ruled by me, but 


How can | leave the place till then ?” 


“Tf you do, your election is lost, 
write to the Squire ?” 

“Jt is against my maxim to write where I can 
speak. However, there is no option; I will write 
at once. Meanwhile, communicate with Thorn- 
hill; keep up his hopes; and be sure, at least, 
that he does not close with this greedy alderman 
before the day fixed for decision.” 

“T have done all that already, and my letter 
is gone. Now, do your part; and if you write 
as cleverly as you talk, you would coax the money 
out from a stonier heart than poor Mr. Hazel- 
dean’s. I leave you now—Good-night.”’ 

Levy took up his candlestick, nodded, yawned, 
and went. 

Randal still suspended the completion of his 
speech, and indited the following epistle :— 


But why not 


“ My pear Mr Hazetpean—I wrote to you a 
few hasty lines on leaving town, to inform you 
that the match you so dreaded was broken off, 
and that I would defer particulars till 1 could 
visit your kind and hospitable roof, which | 
trusted to do for a few hours during my stay at 
Lansmere, since it is not a day’s journey hence 
to Hazeldean. ButI did not calculate on finding 
so sharp a contest. In no election throughout 
the kingdom do I believe that a more notable 
triumph, or a more stunning defeat, for the 
great landed interest can occur. For in this town 
—so dependent on agriculture—we are opposed 
by a low and sordid manufacturer, of the most 
revolutionary notions, who has, moreover, the 
audacity to force hisown nephew—that very boy 
whom I| chastised for immpertinence on your village 
green—son of a common carpenter—actually the 
audacity, I say, to attempt to force this peasant 
of a nephew, as well a3 himself, into the repre- 
sentation of Lansmere, against the Earl’s interest, 
against your distinguished brother—of myself | 
say nothing. You should hear the language in 
which these two men indulge against al] your 
family! If we are beaten by such persons in a 
borough supposed to be so loyal as Lansmere, 
every one with a stake in the country may tremble 
at such prognostic of the ruin that must await 
not only our old English constitution but the 
existence of property itself. Ineed not say that on 
such an occasion I can not spare myself. Mr. 
Egerton is ill too. All the fatigue of the canvass 
devolves on me. I feel, my dear and revered 
friend, that I am a genuine Hazeldean, fighting 
your battle; and that thought carries me through 
all. I can not, therefore, come to you till the 
election is over; and meanwhile you, and my 
dear Mrs. Hazeldean, must. be anxious to know 
more about the affair that so preyedon both your 
hearts, than | have yet informed you, or can wel] 
trust to a letter. Be assured, however, that the 
worst is over; the lady has gone abroad. I 
earnestly entreated Frank (who showed me Mrs. 
Hazeldean's most pathetic letter to him) to hasten 





talked of going abroad too—not, | trust (nay, I 
feel assured), in pursuit of Madame di Negra; 
but still—In short, I should be so glad to see 
you, and talk over the whole. Could you not 
come hither?—pray do, And now, at the risk 
of your thinking that in this | am only consulting 
my own interest (but no—your noble English 
heart will never so misjudge me!) 1 will add 
with homely frankness, that if you could accom. 
modate me immediately with the loan you once 
so generously offered, you would save those lands 
once in my family from passing away from us for 
ever. A city alderman—one Jobson—is meanly 
taking advantage of Thornhill’s necessities, and 
driving a hard bargain for those lands. He has 
fixed the —th inst. for Thornhill’s answer, and 
Levy (who is here assisting Mr. Egerton’s clec- 
tion) informs me that Thornhill will accept his 
offer, unless I am provided with £10,000 before- 
hand; the other £10,000, to complete the ad- 
vance required, Levy will lend me, Do not be 
surprised at the usurer’s liberality; he knows 
that I am about shortly to marry a very great 
heiress (you will be pleased when you learn 
whom, and will then be able to account for my 
indifference to Miss Sticktorights), and her dower 
will amply serve to repay his loan and your own, 
if I may trust to your generous affection for the 
grandson of Hazeldean! 1 have the less scruple 
in this appeal to you, for 1 know how it would 
grieve you that a Jobson, who perhaps never 
knew a grandmother should foist your ewn kius- 
man from the lands of his fathers. Of one thing 
I am convinced—we squires, and sons of squires, 
must make common cause against these great 
moneyed capitalists, or they will buy us ail out in 
a few generations. The old race of country 
gentlemen is already much diminished by the 
grasping cupidity vf such leviathans; and if the 
race be once extinct, what will become of the 
boast and strength of England ? 

“Yours, my dear Mr. Hazeldean, with most 
affectionate and grateful respect, 

“ RanDAL Lesuig.” 
FEIN? ebie 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Noruine to Leonard could as yet be move dis- 
tasteful or oppressive than his share in this mem- 
orable election. In the first place, it chafed the 
secret sores of his heart to be compelled to resume 
the name of Fairfield, which was a tacit dis- 
avowal of his birth. It had been such delight to 
him that the same letters which formed the name 
of Nora, should weave also that name of Oran, to 
which he had given distinction, which he had 
associated with all his nobler toils, and all his 
hopes of enduring fame—a mystic link between 
his own career and his mother’s obscurer genius. 
It seemed to him as if it were reudering to her 
the honors accorded to himsel‘—subtle and deli- 
cate fancy of the affections, of which only prets 
would be capable, but which ovhers than poets 
may perhaps comprehend! That earlier name 
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of Fairfield was connected in his memory with 
all the ruder employments, the meaner trials of 
his boyhood—the name of Oran, with poetry and 
fame. It was his title in the ideal world, among 
all fair shapes and spirits. In receiving the old 
appellation, the practical world, with its bitter- 
ness and strife, returned to him as at the utter- 
ance of a spell. But in coming to Lansmere he 
had no choice. To say nothing of Dick, and 
Dick's parents, with whom his secret would not 
be safe, Randal Leslie knew that he had gone by 
the name of Fairfield—knew his supposed parent- 
age, and would be sure to proclaim them. How 
account for the latter name without setting curi- 
osity to read the anagram it involved, and per- 
haps guiding suspicion to his birth from Nora, to 
the injury of her memory, yet preserved from 
stain ? 

His feelings as connected with Nora—sharp- 
ened and deepened as they all had been by his 
discovery of her painful narrative—were em- 
bittered still more by coming in contact with her 
parents. Old John was in the same helpless 
state of mind and body as before—neither worse 
nor better; but waking up at intervals with vivid 
gleains of interest in the election at the wave of 
s blue banner—at the cry of * Blue forever.” It 
was the old broken-down charger, who, dozing in 
the meadows, starts at the roll of the drum. No 
persuasions Dick could employ would induce his 
father to promise to vote even one Yellow. You 


might as well have expected the old Roman, with 


his monomaniac cry against Carthage, to have 
voted for choosing Carthagenians for consuls. 
But poor John, nevertheless, was not only very 
civil, but very humble to Dick—“ very happy to 
oblige the gentleman.”’ 

“ Your own son!’’ bawled Dick; “ and here is 
your own grandson.” 

“Very happy to serve you both; but you see 
you are the wrong color.” 

Then, as he gazed at Leonard, the old man 
approached him on trembling knees, stroked his 
hair, looked into his face piteously. ‘ Be thee 
my grandson ?”’ he faltered. ‘“ Wife, wife, Nora 
had no son, had she? My memory begins to fail 
me, sir; pray excuse it; but you have a look 
about the eyes that—’’ Old John began to 
weep, and his wife led him away. 

“Don’t corce again,” she said to Leonard 
harshly when she returned. “ He'll not sleep all 
night now i*’ And then, observing that the tears 
stood in Leonard’s eyes, she added in softened 
tones—“‘] am glad to see you well and thriving, 
and to hear that you have been of great service 
to my son, Richard, who is a credit and an honor 
to the family, though poor John can not vote for 
him or for you against his conscience; and he 
should not be asked,” (she added, firing up;) 
“ and it is a sin to ask it, and he so old, and no 
one to defend him but me. But defend him I 
will while I have life !”’ 

The poet recognized woman's brave, loving, 
wife-like heart here, and would have embraced 
the stern grandmother, if she had not drawn back 





from him ; and, as she turned toward the room 
to which she had led her husband, she said over 
her shoulder— 

“T’m not so unkind as I seem, boy; but it is 
better for you, and for all, that you should not 
come to this house again—better that you had 
not come into the town.” 

“Fie, mother,” said Dick, seeing that Leonard, 
bending nis head, silently walked from the room. 
“You should be prouder of your grandson than 
you are of me.” 

* Prouder of him who may shame us all yet ?” 

** What do you mean ?” 

But Mrs. Avenel shook her head, and vanished. 

“Never mind her, poor old soul,’’ said Dick, as 
he joined Leonard at the threshold; “she always 
had her tempers. And since there is no vote to 
be got in this house, and one can't set a caucus on 
one’s own father—at least in this extraordinarily 
rotten and prejudiced old country, which is quite 
in its dotage—we’ll not come here to be snubbed 
any more. Bless their old hearts, nevertheless !” 

Leonard’s acute sensibility in all that concerned 
his birth, deeply wounded by Mrs Avenel’s allu- 
sions, which he comprehended better than his 
uncle did, was also kept on the edge by the sus- 
pense to which he was condemned by Harley’s 
continued silence as to the papers confided to that 
nobleman. It seemed to Leonard almost unac- 
countable that Harley should have read those 
papers—be in the same town with himself—and 
yet volurteer no communication. At length he 
wrote a few lines to Lord L’Estrange, bringing 
the matter that concerned him so deeply before 
Harley’s recollection, and suggesting his own ear- 
nest interest in any information that could supply 
the gaps and omissions of the desultory fragments. 
Harley, in replying to this note, said, with ap- 
parent reason, “that it would require a long per- 
sonal interview to discuss the subject referred 
to, and that such an interview, in the thick of 
the contest between himself and a candidate op- 
posed to the Lansmere party, would be sure to 
get wind, be ascribed to political intrigues, be im- 
possible otherwise to explain—and embarrass all 
the interests confided to their respective charge. 
That for the rest, he had not been unmindful of 
Leonard's anxiety, which must now mainly be to 
see justice done to the dead parent, and learn the 
name, station, and character of the parent yet 
surviving. And in this Harley trusted to assist 
him as soon as the close of the poll would present 
a suitable occasion.”” The letter was unlike Har- 
ley’s former cordial tone; it was hard and dry. 
Leonard respected L’Estrange too much to own 
to himself that it was unfeeling. With all his 
rich generosity of nature, he sought excuses for 
what he declined to blame. Perhaps something 
in Helen’s manner or words had led Harley to 
suspect that she still cherished too tender an in- 
terest in the companion of her childhood ; perhaps 
under this coldness of expression there lurked the 
burning anguish of jealousy. And oh, Leonard 
so well understood and could so nobly compas- 
sionate, even in his prosperous fivai, the torture 
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of the most agonizing of human passions, in which 
a!l reasonings follow the distorted writhings of 
our pain. 

And Leonard himself, amid his other causes 
of disquiet, was at once so gnawed and so hun- 
bled by his own jealousy. Helen, he knew was 
still under the same roof as Harley. They, the 
betrothed, could see each other daily, hourly. He 
would soon hear of their marriage. She would 
be borne afar fron: the very sphere of his existence 
—carried into a loftier region—accessible only to 
his dreams. And yet to be jealous of one to 
whom both Helen and himself were under such 
obligations, debased him in his own esteem— 
jealousy here was so like ingratitude. But for 
Harley, what could have become of Helen, left to 
his boyish charge ?—he who had himself been 
compelled, in despair, to think of sending her from 
his side, to be reared into smileless youth in his 
mother’s humble cottage, while he faced famine 
alone, gazing on the terrible river, from the bridge 
by which he had once begged for very alms— 
begged of that Audley Egerton, to whom he was 


now opposed as an equal;—or flying from the | 


fiend that glared at him under the lids of the 
haunting Chatterton. No, jealousy here was 
more than agony—it was degradation, it was 
crime! But, ah! if Helen were happy in these 
splendid nuptials. Was he sure even of that con- 
solation? Bitter was the thought either way— 


that she should wholly forget him, in happiness 
from which he stood excluded as a thing of sin— 


or sinfully herself remember, and be wretched ! 
With that healthful strength of will which is 
more often proportioned to the susceptibility of 
feeling than the world suppose, the young man at 
last wrenched himself for a while from the iron that 
had entered into his soul, and forced his thoughts 
to seek relief in the very objects from which 
they otherwise would have the most loathingly 
recoiled. He aroused his imagination to befriend 
his reason; he strove to divine some motive not 
explained by Harley, not to be referred te the 
mere defeat, by counter-scheme, of scheming Ran- 
dal—nor even to be solved by any service to Aud- 
ley Egerton, which Harley might evolve from the 
complicated meshes of the election ;—some motive 
that could more interest his own heart in the con- 
test, and connect itself with Harley’s promised aid 
in clearing up the mystery ofhis parentage. Nora’s 
memoir had clearly hinted that his father was of 
rank and station far beyond her own. She had 
thrown the glory ofher glorious fancies over the am- 
bition and the destined cazeer of the lover in whom 
she had merged her ambition as poetess, and her 
career as woman. Possibly the father might be 
more disposed to own and to welcome the son, 
if the son could achieve an opening, and give 
promise of worth, in that grand world of public 
life in which alone reputation takes precedence 
of rank. Possibly, too, if the son thus succeeded, 
and became one whom a proud father could with 
pride acknowledge, possibly he might not only 
secure a father’s welcome, but vindicate a moth- 
er’s name. This marriage, which Nora darkly 





hinted she had been led to believe was fraudulent, 
might after all, have been legal—the ceremony 
concealed, even till now, by worldly shame at 
disparity of rank. But if the son could make 
good his own footing—there where rank itself 
owned its chiefs in talent—that shame might 
vanish. These suppositions were not improba- 
ble; nor were they uncongenial to Leonard’s ex. 
perience of Harley’s delicate benignity of purpose. 
Here, too, the image of Helen allied itself -vith 
those of his parents to support his courage and 
influence his new ambition. True, that she was 
lost to him to him forever. No worldly success, 
no political honors, could now restore her to his 
side. But she might hear him named with re- 
spect in those circles in which alone she would 
hereafter move, and in which parliamentary rep. 
utation ranks higher than literary fame. And 
perhaps in future years, when love, retaining 
its tenderness, was purified from its passion, 
they might thus meet as friends. He might, 
without a pang, take her children on his knees, 
and say, perhaps in their old age, when he had 
climbed to a social equality even with her high- 
born lord, ‘It was the hope to regain the privi- 
lege bestowed on our childhood, that strengthen- 
ed me to seek distinction when you and happi- 
ness forsook my youth.”” Thus regarded, the 
election, which had before seemed to him so poor 
and vulgar an exhibition of vehement passions 
for petty objects, with its trumpery of banners and 
its discord of trumpets, suddenly grew into vivid 
interest, and assumed dignity and importance. 
It is ever thus with all mortal strife. In propor- 
tion as it possesses, or is void of, the diviner 
something that quickens the pulse of the heart, 
and elevates the wing of the imagination, it pre- 
sents a mockery to the philosopher, or an inspira- 
tion to the bard. Feel that something, and no 
contest is mean! Feel it not, and, like Byron, 
you may class with the slaughter of Canne that 
field, which at Waterloo restored the landmarks 
of nations; or may jeer with Juvenal at the dust 
of Hannibal, because he sought to deliver Car- 
thage from ruin, and free a world from Rome. 
oscil 
CHAPTER XXIil. 

Once, then, grappling manfully with the task 
he had undertaken, and constraining himself to 
lock on what Riccabocca would have called “ the 
southern side of things,’’ whatever there was really 
great in principle or honorable to human nature, 
deep below the sordid details and pitiful interests 
apparent on the face of the agitated current, 
came clear to his vision. The ardor of those 
around him began to be contagious; the gener- 
ous devotion to some cause, apart from self, 
which pervades an election, and to which the 
poorest voter will often render sacrifices that 
may be called sublime—the warm personal affee- 
tion which community of zeal creates for the 
defender of beloved opinions—ajl concwred to* 
dispel that indifference to party politics, and coun- 
teruct that disgust of their baser leaven, which 
the young poet had first conceived. He even 











began to look with complacency, for itself, on a 
career of toils and honors strange to his habitual 
labors and intellectual ambition. He threw the 
poetry of idea within him (as poets ever do) into 
the prose of action to which he was hurried for- 
ward. He no longer opposed Dick Avenel when 
that gentleman represented how detrimental it 
would be to his business at Screwstown if he 
devoted to his country the time and the acumen 
required by his mill and its steam-engine; and 
how desirab!= it would be, on ail accounts, that 
Leonard Fairfield should bejome the parliament- 
ary representative of the Avenels. “If, there- 
fore,” said Dick, “two of us can not come in, 
and one must retire, leave it to me to arrange 
with the committee that you shall be the one to 
persist. Oh, never fear but what all scruples of 
honor shall be satisfied. I would not, for the 
sake of the Avenels, have a word said against 
their representative.” 

“But,” answered Leonard, “if I grant this, I 
fear that you have some intention of suffering the 
votes that your resignation would release, to favor 
Leslie at the expense of Egerton.” 

“What the deuce is Egerton to you?” 

“Nothing, except through my gratitude to his 
friend Lord L’Estrange.” 

“Pooh! 1 will tell you a secret. Levy informs 
me privately that L’Estrange will be well satis- 
fied if the choice of Lansmere fall upon Leslie 
instead of Egerton; and I think I convinced 
my lord—for I saw him in London—that Fg- 
erton would have no chance, though Leslie 
might.” 

“T must think that Lord L’Estrange would 
resist to the utmost any attempt to prefer Leslie 
—whom he despises—to Egerton, whom he honors. 
And, so thinking, I too would resist it, as you 
may judge by the speeches which have so pro- 
voked your displeasnre.”’ 

“ Let us cut short a yarn of talk which, when 
it comes to likings and dislikings, might last to 
almighty crack: I'll ask you to do nothing that 
Lord L’Estrange does not sanction. Will that 
satisfy you?” 

“Certainly, provided I am assured of the 
sanction.”’ 

And now, the important day preceding the poll 
—the day in which the candidates were to be 
formally nominated, and meet each other in all 
the ceremony of declared rivalship—dawned at 
last. 

The town-hall was the place selected for the 
occasion ; and before sunrise, all the streets were 
resonant with music, and gay with banners. 

Audley Egerton felt that he could not—with- 
out incurring some just sarcasm on his dread to 
face the constituency he had formerly represented, 
and by the malcontents of which he had been 
burned in effigy—absent himself from the town- 
hall, as he had done from balcony and hostel. 
Painful as it was to confront Nora’s brother, and 
wrestle in public against all the secret memories 
that knit the strife of the present contest with the 
anguish that recalled the first—still, the thing 
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must be done; and it was the English habit of 
his life to face with courage whatever he had te 
&. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

WILL tell you all about an affair—important 

as it proved to me; but you must not hurry 
me. I have never been in a hurry since then, 
and never will. Up till that time inclusive, I was 
always in a hurry; my actions always preceded 
my thoughts; experience was of no use; and any 
body would have supposed me destined to carry 
a young head upon old shoulders to the grave. 
However, I was brought up at last “ with a round 
turn.” I was allowed a certain space for reflee- 
tion, and plenty of materials ; and if it did not do 
me good, it’s a pity ! 

My father and mother both died when I was 
still a great awkward boy ; and I, being the only 
thing they had to bequeath, became the property 
of a distant relation. I do not know how it hap- 
pened, but I had no near reations. I was a kind 
of waif upon the world from the beginning ; and 
i suppose it was owing to my having no family 
anchorage that I acquired the habit of swaying 
to and fro, and drifting hither and thither, at the 
pleasure of wind and tide. Not that my guard- 
ian was inattentive or unkind—quite the reverse ; 
but he was indolent and careless, contenting 
himself with providing abundantly for my school- 
ing and my pocket, and leaving every thing else 
to chance. He would have done the same thing 
to his own’‘son, if he had had one, and he did the 
same thing to his own daughter. But girls seme- 
how cling wherever they are cast—any thing is 
an anchorage for them ; and as Laura grew up, 
she gave the care she had never found, and was 
the little mother of the whole house. As for the 
titular mother, she had not an atom of character 
of any kind. She might have been a picture, or 
a vase, or any thing else that is useless except 
to the taste or the affections. But mamma was 
indispensable. It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that people who have nothing in them are no- 
body in a house. Our mamma was the very 
centre and point of our home feelings; and it 
was strange to observe the devout care we took 
of a personage, who had not two ideas in her 
head. 

It-is no wonder that I was always in a hurry, 
for I must have had an instinctive idea that I had 
ray fortune to look for. The governor had no- 
thing more than a genteel independence, and this 
would be a good deal lessened after his death by 
the lapse of an annuity. But sister Laura was 
thus provided for well enough, while I had not a 
shilling in actual money, although plenty of hy- 
pothetical thousands and sundry castles in the 
air. It was the consciousness of the latter kind 
of property, no doubt, that gave me so free-and- 
easy an air, and made me so completely the mas- 
ter of my own actions. How J did worry that 
blessed old woman! how Laura lectured and 
scolded ! how the governor stormed! and how 
I was forgiven the next minute, and we were all 
as happy again as the day was tong! But at 
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length the time of separation came. I had grown | 
a great hulking fellow, strong enough to make 
my vread as a porter, if that had been needed ; 
and so a situation was found for me in a count- 
ing-house at Barcelona, and after a lecture and 
a hearty cry from sister Laura, a blessing and a 
kiss from mamma, and a great sob kept down by 
a hurricane laugh from the governor, I went 
adrift. 

Four years passed rapidly away. I had at- 
tained my full height, and more than my just 
share of inches. I already enjoyed a fair modi- 
cum of whisker, and had even made some pro- 
gress in the cultivation of a pair of mustaches, 
when suddenly the house I was connected with 
failed. What todo? The governor insisted upon 
my return to England, where his interest among 
the mercantile class was considerable; Laura 
hinted mysteriously that my presence in the 
house would soon be a matter of great import- 
ance to her father; and mamma let out the se- 
cret, by writing to me that Laura was going to 
“change her condition.” I was glad to hear 
this, for I knew he would be a model of a fellow 
who was Laura's husband; and, gulping down 
my pride, which would fain have persuaded me 
that it was unmanly to go back again like the 
ill sixpence, I set out on my return home. 

The family, I knew, had moved to another 
house ; but being well acquainted with the town, 
I had no difficulty in finding the place. It was 
arange of handsome buildings which had sprung 
up in the fashionable outskirt during my ab- 
sence ; and although it was far on in the even- 
ing, my accustomed eyes soon descried through 
the gloom the governor's old-fashioned door-plate. 
I was just about to knock, really agitated with 
delight and struggling memories, when a temp- 
tation came in my way. One of the area win- 
dows was open, gaping as if for my reception 
A quantity of plate lay upon a table close by. 
Why should I not enter, and appear unannounced 
in the drawing-room, a sunburnt phantom of five 
feet eleven! Why should I not present the pre- 
cise and careful Laura with a handful of her own 
spoons and forks, left so conveniently at/the serv- 
ice of any area-sneak who might chance to pass 
by? Why?! That is only a figure of speech. I 
asked no question about the matter; the idea 
was hardly well across my brain when my legs 
were across the rails. In another moment I had 
crept in by the window ; and chuckling at my 
own cleverness, and the great moral lesson I was 
about to teach, I was stuffing my pockets with 
the plate. 

While thus engaged, the opening of a door in 
the hall above alarmed me; and afraid of the 
failure of my plan, I stepped lightly up the stair, 
which was partially lighted by the hall-lamp. As 
I was about to emerge at the top, a serving-girl 
was coming out of a room on the opposite side. 
She instantly retreated, shut the door with a 
bang, and I could hear a half-suppressed hysteri- 
eal cry. I bounded on, sprang up the drawing- 
toom stair, and entered the first door at a venture. 
All was dark, and I stopped for a moment to 
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listen. Lights were hurrying across the hail. 
and J heard the rough voice of a man as if scold- 
ing and taunting some person. The girl had 
doubtless given the alarm, although her informa- 
tion must have been very indistinct; for when 
she saw me I was in the shadow of the stair, and 
she could have had little more than a vague im- 
pression that she beheld a human figure. How- 
ever this may be, the man’s voice appeared to 
descend the stair to the area-room, and presently 
I heard a crashing noise, not as if he was count- 
ing the plate, but rather thrusting it aside en 
masse. ‘Then I heard the window closed, the 
shutters bolted, and an alarm-bell hung upon 
them, and the man reascended the stair, half scold- 
ing, half laughing at the girl’s superstition. He 
took care, notwithstanding, to examine the fast- 
enings of the street-door, and even to lock it, and 
put the key in his pocket. He then retired into 
a room, and all was silence. 

I began to feel pretty considerably queer. The 
governor kept no male servant that I knew of, 
and had never done so. It was impossible he 
could have introduced this change into his house- 
hold without my being informed of it by sister 
Laura, whose letters were an exact chronicle of 
every thing, down to the health of the cat. This 
was puzzling. And now that I had time to think, 
the house was much too large for a family re- 
quiring only three sleeping-rooms even when | 
was at home. It was what is called a double 
house, with rooms on both sides of the hall ; and 
the apartment on the threshold of which I was 
still lingering appeared, from the dim light of the 
windows, to be of very considerable size. I now 
recollected that the quantity of plate I had seen 
—a portion of which at this moment felt preter- 
naturally heavy in my pockets—must have been 
three times greater than any the governor ever 
possessed, and that various pieces were of a size 
and massiveness I had never before seen in the 
establishment. In vain I bethought myself that 
I had seen and recognized the well-known door- 
plate, and that the area from which I entered was 
immediately under; in vain I argued that since 
Laura was about to be married, the extra quan- 
tity of plate might be intended to form a part of 
her ¢rousseau: I could not convince myself. But 
the course of my thoughts suggested an idea, and 
pulling hastily from my pocket a table-spoon, I 
felt, for I could not see, the legend which con- 
tained my fate. But my fingers were tremulous: 
they seemed to have lost sensation—only I fan- 
cied I did feel something more than the govern- 
or’s plain initials. There was still a light in the 
hall. If I could but bring that spoon within its 
illumination! All was silent; and I ventured to 
descend step after step—not as I had bounded 
up, but with the stealthy pace of a thief, and the 
plate growing heavier and heavier in my pocket. 
At length I was near enough to sce, in spite of 
a dimness that had gathered over my eyes ; and, 
with a sensation of absolute faintness, I behelc 
upon the spoon an engraved crest—the red right 
hand of a baronet! 

I crept back again, holding by the banisters 








A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 17 


fancying every now and then that I heard a door | pondering in the dark, with the spoon in my 
open behind me, and yet my feet no more con- | hand, I am quite sure that no malefactor in a 
senting to quicken their motion than if I had | dungeon could have envied my reflections. In 
been pursued by a murderer in the nightmare. | fact, the evidence was so dead against me, that 
| at length got into the room, groped for a chair, I began to doubt my own innocence. What 
and sat down. No more hurry now. O no! | was I here for if my intentions had really been 
There was plenty of time ; and plenty to de in | honest? Why should I desire to come into any 
it, for I had to wipe away the perspiration that | individual’s area-window instead of the door? 
ran down my face in streams. What was to be | And how came it that all this silver-plate had 
done! What had 1 done? Oh, a trifle, a mere found its way into my pockets! I was angry 
trifle. I had only sneaked into a gentleman’s | as well as terrified: I was judge and criminal 
house by the area-window, and pocketed his | in one; but the instincts of nature got the bet- 
table-spoons ; and here I was, locked and barred | ter of my sense of justice, and I rose suddenly 
and belled in, sitting very comfortably, in the | up, to ascertain whether it was net possible to 
dark and alone, in his drawing-room. Very | get from the window into the street. 
particularly comfortable. What a capital fel-| As I moved, however, the horrible booty I had 
low, to be sure! What an amusing personage! | in my pocket moved likewise, appearing to me 
Wouldn't the baronet laugh in the morning! | to shriek, like a score of fiends, “ Police! po- 
Wouldn’t he ask me to stay breakfast? And lice |’ and the next instant I heard a quick foot- 
wouldn’t I eat heartily eut of the spoons I had | step ascending the stair. Now was the fateful 
stolen? But what name is that’ Who calls moment come! 1 was on my feet; my eyes 
me a housebreaker? Who gives me in charge! | glared upon the door; my hands were clenched ; 
Who lugs me off by the neck! I will not stand | the perspiration had dried suddenly upon my 
it. I am innocent, except of breaking into a| skin; and my tongue clave to the roof of my 
baronet’s house. I am a gentleman, with an-| mouth. But the footstep, accompanied by a 
other gentleman’s spoons in my pocket. I claim | gleam of light, passed—passed ; and from very 
the protection of the law. Police! police! weakness I sat down again, with a dreadful in- 
My brain was wandering. I pressed my hand | difference to the screams of the plate in my 
upon my wet forehead, to keep down the thick | pockets. Presently there were more footsteps 
coming fancies, and determined, for the first | along the hall; then voices; then drawing of 
time in my life, to hold a deliberate consultation | bolts and creaking of locks; then utter dark- 
with myself. I was in an awkward predicament | ness, then silence—lasting, terrible, profound. 
—it was impossible to deny the fact; but was | The house had gone to bed; the house would 
there any thing really serious in the case? I) quickly be asleep; it was time to be up and 
had unquestionably descended into the wrong doing, But first and foremost, I must get rid 
area, the right-hand one instead of the left-hand | of the plate. Without that hideous corpus de- 
one; but was I not as unqaestionably the relation | licti, I should have some chance. I must at all 
—the distant relation—the very distant relation | hazards creep down into the hall, find my way 
—of the next-door neighbor! I had been four | to the lower regions, and replace the accursed 
years absent from his house, and was there any thing where I found it. It required nerve te 
thing more natural than that I should desire to | attempt this; but I was thoroughly wound up: 
pay my next visit through a subterranean win- and after allowing a reasonable time to elapse, 
dow! I had appropriated, it is true, a quantity | to give my enemies a fair opportunity of falling 
of silver-plate I had found ; but with what other asleep, I set out upon the adventure. The door 
intention could I have done this than to present creaked as I went out; the plate grated against 
it to my very distant relation’s daughter, and | my very soul as I descended the steps; but 
reproach her with her carelessness in leaving it slowly, stealthily, I crept along the wall; and 
next door! Finally, I was snared, caged, trap- | at length found myself on the level floor. There 
ped—door and window had been bolted upon me | was but one door on that side of the hall, the 
without any remonstrance on my part—and 1 | door which led to the area-room—lI recollect 
was now some considerable time in the house, | the fact distinctly—and it was with inexpressi- 
unsuspected, yet a prisoner. The position was | ble relief I reached it in safety, and grasped the 
serious; but come, suppose the worst, that I| knob in my hand. The knob turned—but the 
was actually laid hold of as a malefactor, and | door did not open; it was locked; it was my 
commanded to give an account of myself. Well: | fate to be a thief; and after a moment of new 
I was, as aforesaid, a distant relation of the in- | dismay, I turned again doggedly, reached the 
dividual next door. I belonged to nobody in the | stair, and re-entered the apartment I had left. 
world, if not to him; I bore but an indifferent| It was like getting home. It was snug and 
reputation in regard to steadiness; and after | private. I had a chair there waiting me. I 
four years’ absence in a foreign country, I had | thought to myself, that many a man would take 
returned idle, penniless, and objectless—just in | a deal of trouble to break into such a house. I 
time to find an area-window open in the dusk | had only sneaked. I wondered how Jack Shep- 
of the evening, and a heap of plate lying behind | herd felt on such occasions. I had seen him at 
it, within view of the street. the Adelphi in the person of Mrs. Keeley, and 
This self-examination was not encouraging ; | a daring little dog he was. He would make no- 
the case was decidedly queer; and as I sat thus thing of getting down into the street from the 
Vou. VI.—No. 31.—F 
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‘window, spoons and all. I tried this: the shut- 
ters were not even closed, and the sash moving 
noiselessly, I had no difficulty in raising it. I 
stepped out into the balcony, and looked over. 
Nothing was to be seen but a black and yawn- 
ing gulf beneath, guarded by the imaginary 
spikes of an invisible railing. Jack would har 
laughed at this difficulty ; but then he had mor. 
experience in the craft than I, and was provided 
with all necessary appliances. As for me, I had 
stupidiy forgotten even my coil of rope. 
governor's house, I found, had either no balcony 
at all, or it was too far apart to be reached. 
Presently I heard a footstep on the ¢rottoir, a 
little way off. It was approaching with slow 
and measured pace: the person was walking as 
calmly and gravely in the night as if it had been 
broad day. Suppose I hailed this philosophical 
stranger, and confided to him, in a friendly way, 
the fact that the baronet, without the slightest 


provocation, had locked me up in his house, | 


with his silver spoons in my pocket? Perhaps 
he would advise me what to do in the predica- 
ment. Perhaps he would take the trouble of 
knocking at the door, or crying fire, and when 
the servants opened, I might rush out, and so 
make my escape. But while I was looking 
wistfully down to see if I could not discern the 
walking figure, which was now under the win- 
dows, a sudden glare from the spot dazzled my 
sight. It was the bull’s-eye of a policeman; 
and with the instinct of a predatory character, 
I shrunk back trembling, crept into the room, 
and shut the window. 

By this time I was sensible that there was a 
little confusion in my thoughts, and by way of 
employing them on practical and useful objects, 
[ determined to make a tour of the room. But 
first it was necessary to get rid, somehow or 
other, of my plunder—to plant the property, as 
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looked back, to form a considerable portion of a 
lifetime. Indeed, I did not very well remember 
the more distant events of the night ; although 
every now and then the fact occurred to me 
with startling distinctness, that all I had gone 
through was only preliminary to something stil] 
to happen ; that the morning was to come, the 
family to be astir, and the housebreaker to be 
apprehended. My reflections were not continu- 
ous. It may be that Idozed between whiles. How 
| else can I account for my feeling myself grasped 
| by the throat, to the very brink of suffocation, 
| by a hand without a body! How else can [ ac. 
| count for sister Laura standing over me where 
| I reclined, pointing to the stolen plate on the 
| sofa, and lecturing me on my horrible propen- 
| sities till she grew black in the face, and her 
| voice rose to a wild unearthly scream which 
| pierced through my brain ? 
When this fancy occurred, I started from my 
recumbent posture. A voice was actually in my 
| ears, and a living form before my eyes: a lady 
stood contemplating me, with a half-scream on 
| her lips, and the color fading from her cheek; 
| and as I moved, she would have fallen to the 
| ground, had I not sprung up and caught her in 
|my arms. I laid her softly down in the fauteuil 
| It was the morning twilight. The silence was 
| profound. The boundaries of the room were 
| still dim and indistinct. Is it any wonder that 
| I was in some considerable degree of perplexity 
| as to whether I was not still in the land of 
| dreams? 
| “Madam,” said I, “if you are a vision, it is 
| of no consequence ; but if not, I want particu- 
| larly to get out.” 
“‘ Offer no injury,” she replied in a tremulous 
| voice, “and no one will molest you. Take what 
you have come for, and begone.”’ 
“That is sooner said than done. 





The doors 


we call it ; and with that view I laid it careful- | and windows below are locked and bolted ; and 
ly, piece by piece, in the corner of a sofa, and | beneath those of this room the area is deep, and 
concealed it with the cover. This was a great | the spikes sharp. I assure you, I have been in 
relief. I almost began to feel like the injured | very considerable perplexity the whole of last 
party—more like a captive than a robber; and | night;” and drawing a chair, I sat down in 
I groped my way through the room, with a sort | front of her. Whether it was owing to this 
of vague idea that I might perhaps stumble | action, or to my complaining voice, or to the 
upon some trap-door, or sliding-panel, which | mere fact of her finding herself in a quiet téte- 
would lead into the open air, or, at worst, into | d-téte with a housebreaker, I can not tell; but 


a secret chamber, where I should be safe for 
any given number of years from my persecu- 
tors. But there was nothing of the kind in this 
stern, prosaic place: nothing but a few cabinets 
and tables, and couches, and arm-chairs, and 
common-chairs, and devotional-chairs ; and foot- 
stools, and lamps, and statuettes, and glass- 
shades, and knick-knacks ; and one elaborate gi- 
randole hung round with crystal prisms, which 
played such an interminable tune against each 
other when I chanced to move them, that I stum- 
bled away as fast as I could, and subsided into 
a fauteuil so rich, so deep, that I felt myself 
swallowed up, as it were, in its billows of swan’s 
down. 

How long I had been in the house by this 
time, I can not tell. It seemed to me, when I 


| the lady broke into a low hysterical laugh. 
“How did you break in?” said she. 

“T did not break; it is far from being my 
character, I assure you. But the area-window 
was open, and so I just thought I would come 
in.” 


| 
|: 


“You were attracted by the plate! Take 
it, for Heaven's sake, desperate man, and go 
away !” 

“T did take some of it, but with no evil inten- 
tion—only by way of amusement. Here it is;” 
and going to the sofa, I drew off the cover, and 
showed her the plate. 

* You have been generous,” said she, her voice 
getting quaverous again; “ for the whole must 
| have been in your power. I will let you out so 
| suftly that no one will know. Put up in your 











pockets what you have risked so much to possess, 
and follow me.” 

“JT will follow you with pleasure,” said I, 
“were it all the world over ;” for the increasing 
light showed me as lovely a creature as the morn- 
ing sun ever shone upon; “‘ but as for the plun- 
der, you must excuse me there: I never stole 
any thing before, and, please Heaven, I never 
will again !” 

“Surely you are a most extraordinary per- 
son,” said the young lady suddenly, for the light 
seemed to have made a revelation to her like- 
wise: “ you neither look nor talk like a robber.” 

“Nor am I. I am not even a robber—I am 
nothing ; and have not property in the world to 
the value of these articles of plate.” 

“Then if you are not a robber, why are you 
here _—why creep in at the area-window, ap- 
propriate other people's spoons, and get locked 
up all night in their house ?” 

“ For no other reason than that I was in a 
hurry. I had come home from Barcelona, and 
was going in to my guardian’s, next door, when 
your unfortunate area-window caught my eye, 
with the plate on thetable inside. In an instant, 
I was over the rails and in through the window 
like a harlequin, with the intention of giving the 
family a pleasing surprise, and my eld moni- 
tress, sister Laura, a great moral lesson on the 
impropriety of her leaving plate about in so 
careless a way.” 

“Then you are Gerald, my dear Laura’s 
cousin, so longingly expected, so beloved by them 
all—so—” Here the young lady blushed celes- 
tial rosy red, and cast down her eyes. What 
these two girls could have been saying to each 
other about me, [ never found out; but there 
was a secret, I will go to death upon it. 

She let me out so quietly, that neither her 
father nor the servants ever knew a syllable 
about the matter. I need not say how I was re- 
ceived next door. The governor swept down 
another sob with another guffaw ; mamma be- 
stowed upon me another blessing and another 
kiss ; and Laura was so rejoiced, that she gave 
me another hearty cry, and forgot to give me 
another lecture. My next four years were 
spent to more purpose than the last. Being less 
ina hurry, I took time to build up a flourishing 
business in partnership with Laura’s husband. 
As for the baronet’s daughter—for we must get 
every body into the concluding tableau—why 
there she is—that lady cutting bread and butter 
for the children, with as matronly an air as 
Werter’s Charlotte: she is my wife; and we 
laugh to this day at the oddity of that First In- 
terview which led to so happy a dénouement. 


SLATE AND ITS USES. 


FEW years ago, people who knew nothing 

of slate but as a material to roof houses with 
and do sums upon, were charmed to find it could 
be made to serve for so large a thing as a billiard- 
table. For billiard-tables there is nothing like 
slate, so perfectly level and smooth as it is. 
Then, fishmongers found there was nothing like 
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slate for their slabs (till they are rich enough to 
afford marble); and farmers’ wives discovered 
the same thing in regard to their dairies. Plumb- 
ers then began to declare that there was nothing 
like slate for cisterns and sinks: and builders, 
noticing this, tried slate for the pavement of 
wash-houses, pantries, and kitchens, and for cot- 
tage floors; and they have long declared that 
there is nothing like it; it is so clean, and dries 
so quickly. If so, thought the ornamental gar- 
dener, it must be the very thing for garden chairs, 
summer-houses, sun-dials, and tables in arbors ; 
and it is the very thing. The stone mason was 
equally pleased with it tor gravestones. “Then,” 
said the builder again, when perplexed with com- 
plaints of a damp wall in an exposed situation, 
““why should not a wall be slated as well as a 
roof, if it wants it as much?” So he tried ; and 
in mountain districts, where one end of a house 
is exposed to beating rains, we see that end as 
scaly as a fish—slated like its own roof. Thus 
it is with the small houses erected for business 
at the great slate quarry in Valencia, near Kill- 
arney, in Ireland; and the steps leading up to 
them are of slaie ; and the paths before the doors 
are paved with slate. We look in upon the 
steam-engine ; and we observe that the fittings 
of the engine-house are all of slate, so that no 
dust can lodge, and no damp can enter. 

It is the quarry that we care most to see; and 
up to it we go, under the guidance of the over- 
looker, as soon as he has measured a block of 
slate with the marked rod he carries in his hand. 
He is a Welshman—from Bangor—the only per- 
son among the hundred and twenty about the 
works who is not Irish. Is it really so’ we ask, 
when we are in the quarry. There is nobody 
there—not one man or boy among all those 
groups—who can properly be called ragged. 
Many have holes in their clothes; but all have 
clothes—real garments, instead of flapping tat- 
ters, hung on, nobody knows how. Another 
thing. These people are working steadily and 
gravely. If spoken to, they answer calmly, and 
with an air of independence—without vocifera- 
tion, cant, flattery, or any kind of passion. Yet 
these people are all Irish; and they speak as 
they do because they are independent. They 
have good work; and they do their work well. 
They earn good wages ; and they feel independ- 
ent. These are the people who, in famine time, 
formed a middle class between the few proprie- 
tors in the island and the many paupers. The 
receivers of relief were two thousand two hun- 
dred. The proprietors and their families were 
two hundred. These work-people and their fam- 
ilies were the remaining six hundred. They look 
like people who could hold their ground in a sea- 
son of stress. This quarry was their anchorage. 

What a noble place it is! We climb till we 
find ourselves standing on the upper tramway, 
or the verge of a precipice of slate, with a rough 
wall of slate behind us—of all shades of gray, 
from white to black, contrasting well with the 
orange line of the iron mould caused by the drip 
from the roof upon the tramway ; but the ceiling 
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is the most prodigious thing about the place. It 
is, in sober truth, in its massiveness, grayness, 
smoothness, and vastness, somewhat like the 
granite roof in the great chamber of the great 
Pyramid. It takes away one’s breath with some- 
thing of the same crushing feeling. And then, 
look at the groups clustered or half hidden in 
this enormous cavern. How small every one 
looks—the men with the borers and mallets, 
making holes for the blasting ; the men with the 
wedges and mallets, splitting off great blocks : 
some on shelves high up over head; some in 
cupboards far within ; some in dark crevices in 
the mighty walls! Knock, knock, knock, go 
the mallets, with an echo following each knock 
—far, near, incessant; and the echo of the drip 
heard through all—an echo for every plash. 

What are they doing below—those two men 
with the chain and hooks, that they can scarcely 
shift? They are fixing the hooks in crevices 
under that horizontal mass of slate. It rises, 
and as it rises they shift the hooks further into 
the cracks, till the block breaks off. When the 
hooks are in the middle of its weight it rises 
steadily—why and how! Look at that wagon 
on that tramway in the air overhead, the wagon 
way supported on those enormous beams, which 
are themselves upheld by clamps fixed in the 
slate walls of the cavern. On each side of that 
airy truck there is a stage, and in each stage is 
a man working a windlass, which turns a cog 
wheel, by which the truck is moved forward or 
backward. The chains and hooks which are 
raising the block hang down from this machin- 
ery; and as the men in the air work their cog 
wheel, the men on the ground stand away from 
under the block, and see it moved and deposited 
on the truck which is to convey it to the saw 
mill. That truck is on the tramway below, and 
a horse draws it to the saw mill, where the block 
will be raised again by more airy machinery, and 
placed in the right position for the saws. It 
weighs only about three tons. A single horse 
can draw a weight of five tons. The largest 
size is fifteen tons. 

We go down to the saw-mills—down, among, 
and round, hillocks of refuse. The noise in the 
mill is so horrid—in kind as well as degree— 
that we can not stay: but a glance is enough. 
The engine works the great saws, which here 
do not split the blocks, but square them, and 
smooth their sides and ends. The rest is done 
at the works below—at the port. The grating 
and rasping can be better conceived than de- 
scribed or endured. Above the blocks are sus- 
pended a sort of funnel, from which sand and 
water drip, in aid of the sawing process. We 
see this, glance at the curious picture of gray 
blocks—perpendicular saws, apparently moving 
up and down by their own will—and superin- 
tending men—and thinking how good a spectacle 
it would be, but for the tremendous noise, hasten 
away. 

On the road down hill is one of the broad- 
wheeled trucks, laden with an enormous block. 
We wonder how we shall pags it, We do so, 








by favor of a recess in the road, and jog on. On 
the left opens a charming narrow lane, overhung 
with ash and birch, gay with gorse, and bristling 
with brambles. We jump off our car, dismiss 
it, plunge down the lane, waste a vast deal of 
time in feasting on blackberries—the dessert to 
our biscuit-lunch—and at last sit down on some 
stones to say how good Valencia blackberries are, 
and how gaudy a Valencia lane is with gorse and 
heather; and then we talk over, and fix in our 
memories what we have seen ; and finally emerge 
from the bottom of the lane, explore the dairy 
and old house of the Knight of Kerry, and pro- 
ceed on our way to the works at the port, heed- 
less of how the time slips away while we gaze 
at the lighthouse, and the opposite shore, and 
far away over Dingle Bay, to the faint blue Dingle 
mountains. We do, however, at length reach 
the gate of the works. 

We miss the terrible noise of which we had 
been warned, and which had made itself heard 
in our inn. The works are, in fact, stopped for 
the repair of the machinery; and as they will 
not be going again while we are in Valencia, 
we can only look round and see what we can 
We see on every hand noble slabs of slate, many 
feet long and broad, and from half-an-inch to 
three inches in thickness. Scores of them are 
standing on edge, leaning against each other, as 
if they could be lifted up, and carried away lib: 
sheets of pasteboard. By picking up a bit that 
has been cut off, one finds the difference. It is 
very heavy ; and this, I suppose, is the impedi- 
ment to its adoption for many domestic purposes 
for which it is otherwise remarkably fit. One 
boy was at work on a great piece that we could 
make nothing of without explanation. It had 
large round holes cut out, as if with a monstrous 
cheese-taster, the slab being an inch thick : and 
the boy was cutting out pieces of what was left 
between the circles. It was for the ridge of a 
house ; and in a moment we saw that the pattern 
was like that of many barge-boards of orna- 
mented cottages. We found that the carving, 
turning, and ornamental manufacture of slate 
articles does not proceed far in Valencia, as the 
London houses do not like rivalship in that part 
of the business ; but in the abode of the proprie- 
tor we saw, in an amusing way, what might be 
done by any one who has a mind to furnish his 
house with slate. 

On entering the garden door, we found, as 
might be expected, a pavement of slate, smooth 
and close-fitted, leading up to the house. The 
borders of the parterres were of upright slates ; 
and there was a little grave-stone in the grass 
—in memory, doubtless, of some domestic pet 
—of the same material. The narrow paths be- 
tween the vegetable beds were paved with slate, 
and reasonably, considering how wet the climate 
is, and how quickly slate dries. The sun dial 
and garden seats followed of course. Entering 
the house, we found, not only the pavement of 
the hall, but its lower panels, of slate ; and this 
reminded us of the excellence of granaries and 
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have a skirting-board of slate, which keeps out 
rats and mice altogether, supposing the door to 
be in good order. The saving in grain soon 
pays the difference between such a material and 
wood, which rats always can and do gnaw 
through, sooner or later. 

In the hall were an umbrella and hat stand, 
a slab, and a standard-lamp, all of slate. The 
weight is a favorable quality in the first and last 
of these articles ; but, great as is the advantage 
of the lamp not being liable to be upset, the 
color of slate is too dark. Dark lamp-stands 
absorb too much light. In the dining-room was 
a very handsome round table of slate—varie- 
gated somewhat like marble, and delightfully 
clean-looking, smooth, and level. Its weight 
makes it all but immovable; and this may be 
an objection: but there is no doubt of its beauty 
—with its moulded rim, its well-turned stem, 
and finished pedestal. At the Knight of Kerry’s 
house we had seen a carved mantle-piece, with 
fluted pillars of slate; and here we saw other 
mantle-pieces, variously carved. The fenders 
were delightful; smoothly turned slopes, which 
invited the feet to rest and be warmed ; simple, 
effectual, and so neat as to be really pretty. 
There was nothing that we liked so well as the 
fenders—unless it was the paper-weights, simply 
ornamented ; or the book-shelves, perfectly plain, 
with their rounded edges, and their evident 
capacity to bear any weight. No folios, how- 
ever ancient—no atlasses, however magnificent, 
can bend a shelf of slate; and I very much 
doubt whether the spider can fasten her thread 
to its surface. No insect can penetrate it ; and 
this indicates the value of slate furniture in 
India, and in the tropical Colonies, where ants 
hollow out every thing wooden, from the foun- 
dation of a house to its roof-tree. Hearth-stones 
of slate were a matter of course in this house ; 
and we wished they had been so in some others, 
where there has been repeated danger of fire 
from sparks or hot ashes falling between the 
joints of the stones composing the hearth. Then, 
there were a music-stand, a what-not, a sofa- 
table—and probably many more articles in the 
bedrooms, kitchen, and offices, which we did 
not see. 

It seems to us that we have heard so much 
of new applications of slate, within two or three 
years, as to show that the world is awakening 
to a sense of its uses; but such a display as 
this was a curious novelty. I believe it is only 
recently that it has been discovered how well 
this material bears turning and carving, and how 
fit it, therefore, is to be used in masses where 
solidity is required, together with a capacity for 
ornament. If its use become as extensive as 
there is reason to suppose, the effect upon many 
a secluded mountain population will be great. 
In Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Wales, very 
important social changes must take place, in 
whole districts, through an increased demand 
for slate—better wrought out of the mountain 
than at present. As for Valencia, not only is 
its slate far finer, and more skillfully obtained, 
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than any we have seen elsewhere ; but the work- 
men are a body of light to the region they in- 
habit. They marry, when they can, English 
girls, or girls who have had English training in 
household ways. Their dwellings are already 
superior to those of their neighbors; and, if the 
works increase, through an increased demand, 
so as to become the absorbing interest of Valen- 
cia, the island may become a school of social 
progress to the whole west of Ireland, where such 
a school is sorely needed. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES. 


TJ OW our hearts bound to the spirited strains 

of martial music! how we thrill to the 
shout of the multitude! and how many a David 
has charmed away evil spirits by the melody of 
beautiful sounds! Neither is it a passing emo- 
tion of little moment in our lives we receive 
from the senses, for they are our perpetual body- 
guards, surrounding us unceasingly ; and these 
constantly repeated impressions become power- 
ful agents in life; they refine or beautify our 
souls, they ennoble or degrade them, according 
to the beautiful or mean objects which surround 
us. A dirty, slovenly dress will exert an evil 
moral influence upon the child; it will aid in 
destroying its self-respect ; it will incline it to 
habits which correspond with such a garment. 
The beautiful scenes through which a child 
wanders, playing by the sea-shore, or on the 
mountain-side, will always be remembered ; the 
treasures of shell and sea- weed, brought from 
wonderful ocean caverns, the soft green moss, 
where the fairies have danced, and the flowers 
that have sprung up under their footsteps will 
leave a trace of beauty, of mystery, and strange 
happiness wherever its later life may be cast. 
The senses mingle powerfully in all the influ- 
ences of childhood. It is not merely the loving 
of parents, the purity and truthfulness of the 
family relations, that make home so precious a 
recollection ; there are visions of winter evenings, 
with the curtains drawn, the fire blazing, and 
gay voices or wonderful picture-books; there 
are summer rambles in the cool evening, when 
the delicious night-breeze fanned the cheek, and 
we gazed into the heavens to search out the 
bright stars. It is, then, most important in 
educating children to guard the senses from evil 
influences, to furnish them with pure and beau- 
tiful objects. Each separate sense should pre- 
serve its acuteness of faculty: the eye should 
not be injured by resting on a vulgar confusion 
of colors, or clumsy, ill-proportioned forms ; the 
ear should not be falsified by discordant sounds, 
and harsh, unloving voices ; the nose should not 
be a receptacle for impure odors: each sense 
should be preserved in its purity, and the objects 
supplied to them should be filled with moral 
suggestion and true sentiment; the house, the 
dress, the food, may preach to the child through 
its senses, and aid its growth in quite another 
way from the protection afforded, or the good 





blood which feeds its organs. 
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BLIND SARAH. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A CLERGYMAN. 


HRISTIAN pastors have excellent opportu- 

nities for watching the effects of the Gospel 
on the poor and the afflicted. They are welcome 
in the cottage of poverty and at the bedside of 
sickness. What they say is listened to with grat- 
itude, and treasured in memory. When sickness 
prostrates the body, or death threatens to rend the 
vail which separates the mysteries of the purely 
spiritual world from the every-day characteristics 
of the present scene, men are not hardy enough, 
generally speaking, to resist appeals to con- 
science, or to plead those miserable subterfuges 
in which they too frequently take refuge in the 
time of health. It is, indeed, matter of regret 
that persons living in a land so highly privi- 
leged as ours should perseveringly resist the in- 
troduction of light, and systematically cherish 
the opposing darkness, while prosperity illumines 
their path, and the color of health blooms on 
their cheek. It would be better for them to 
recognize the worth of Christianity, to embrace 
its sublime doctrines, and attend to its generous 
precepts, previous to the disturbing influence of 
affliction, or the distracting apprehension of an 
early summons to the bar of God. They would 
then find that Christianity is a divine compan- 
ion, pouring light upon the dark passages of life, 
and cheering the spirit in its up-hill journey toa 
land where pains are unfelt, tears unknown, and 
death only an historical spectre. As it is, the 
procrastinating habit proves an additional weight 
to the burden which is felt when men must lie 
down and think. Think! Ay, that thinking 
faculty is the glory and the terror of man, his 
good angel or his demon, his heaven or his hell ! 
And it is surprising—to those who have not 
witnessed such cases, incredible—how upon the 
sick bed, or that which is believed to be the 
death-bed, some men will think! Persons to 
whom we had never given credit for any meas- 
ure of intelligence beyond the ordinary discrim- 
ination between matters of palpable difference in 
the ordinary affairs of life, when the dim rush- 
light is burning in their chamber of sickness, 
and the probability of death hovering before 
them, will think with a force and a clearness 
distressing to themselves and most suggestive 
to the visitor. Of course I do not refer to those 
humbling confessions which are offered as a 
tribute to trust, or extorted by the inquisitor, 
pain ; but to those views of the world and of 
futurity which spring up before the minds of 
the afflicted in their calmer moments, when they 
seem to be in the act of balancing conduct 
and consequences against each other. If the 
sufferer has been surrounded in early life by re- 
ligious influences which he then disregarded, or 
has had some truth pressed upon his attention 
which he was at the time reluctan: to examine, 
the force with which the memory of this crim- 
inal indifference rushes upon his mird, is like 
opening a new window in a house with which 
he supposed himself familiar, and letting in light 





upon objects of whose presence he was not pre- 
viously aware. ‘J told you ali this before,” the 
visitor may be supposed to say to the awakened 
thinker ; ‘I told you all this before, and assured 
you that sooner or later you would view these 
important matters in a very different light from 
that in which you were accustomed to regard 
them ; and now, instead of upbraiding you with 
past neglects (a needless task on my part, as 
your own aroused sensibilities do it to far better 
purpose than I could), I thank God who has not 
allowed you to go down to the grave totally in- 
sensible to the realities of existence, the condi- 
tion of your soul, and the character of that God 
with whom you have to do.” The testimony 
borne to the power of the Gospel under such 
circumstances is very great. ‘I never felt as | 
do now ;” “I never saw things in this light be- 
fore ;” ‘*O that I had my life to live over again!” 
“Tf it please God to restore me to health, what 
a different life shall I live!” ‘“ How fearfully 
have I neglected my Sabbaths!” “Is it possi- 
ble that I can be pardoned?” are statements and 
exclamations often heard by Christian pastors 
and other religious visitors in the sick chamber; 
and were it not that they are permitted to repeat 
the assurance of the Great Redeemer, “* Him 
that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out,” 
and to fix attention on the doctrine of atone- 
ment by sacrifice, these confessions and excla- 
mations would be awful in the extreme. Man 
can not help his suffering brother then! The 
rich may relieve the wants of the poor: “he 
that hath two coats may impart to him that hath 
none,” and the intelligent may beneficially coun- 
sel the ignorant, when all the parties are in the 
possession of health, or when the question relates 
only to this present world ; but when it assumes 
this absorbing shape—‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?”’ or, ““ How can God be just, and justify 
the sinner?”’—man’s material wealth is lighter 
than vanity, and his wisdom foolishness ; he 
must then have recourse to heavenly treasures, 
he must then quote from a divine book. The 
Gospel of the grace of God amply and only 
meets the case. Men may turn their back on 
the soft effulgence of Christianity in the day 
of prosperity, and walk in a light of their own 
choosing ; but the self-made lamp has no ray 
capable of piercing eternity, and the cold breath 
of death invariably extinguishes it at the very 
moment when the traveler feels his greatest 
need of its assistance! How often are we re- 
minded of that passage of the great Book, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, all ye that kindle a fire, that compass your- 
selves about with sparks: walk in the light of 
your fire, and in the sparks that ye have kindled 
This shall ye have of mine hand; ye shall lie 
down in sorrow.” 

There are, however, other kinds of affliction 
besides those of a sick bed, amid which the tes- 
timony borne to the Gospel is expressed in the 
language of calm gratitude, from week to week, 
and from year to year—a sort of living and acted 
commentary upon the divinity of its truths. The 
knowledge of such cases is a real relief to the 
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mind of the true minister when oppressed by the | 
stupidity and stubbornness of the multitude, who | 
admit every thing, but believe nothing, who as- | 
sent to all one says, but live as if no voice of | 
friendly warning from God or man had ever | 
fallen upon their ears. Poor blind Sarah! Thou 
hast often afforded such relief to my spirit. Poor 
blind Sarah! it were well for many who say “ We 
see,” if their vision were as clear as thine. 

And who is blind Sarah? Come with me, 
“proud rational,” who hast discovered that the 
Bible is a cunningly devised fable, that all preach- 
ers of the Gospel are impostors, and all profess- 
ing Christians canting hypocrites—come with 
me and see poor Sarah, and judge for yourself 
whether this fable has not been a blessed thing 
to her. All the legions of angels in your ration- 
alistic heaven could not sing so sweet a song in 
the ear of Sarah as does the voice of that old 
book, which her little niece reads to her daily, 
and many portions of which she repeats to her- 
self, for she has treasured in memory most of 
the psalms of the royal poet, many of the sub- 
lime gushings of Isaiah, and almost the entire 
New Testament ; and what is more, her tem- 
per, conversation, and conduct are daily wit- 
nesses that her religion is a gracious power. 
Come! you need not hesitate. Sarah will nei- 
ther cant nor preach—things, however, which 
should not alarm you, who are so strongly forti- 
fied by the power of reason! We proceed for 
half-a-mile along the turnpike road, and then 
turn a short distance to the right between two 
hedges, climbing a broken pathway, where a 
nuddy stream gurgles in winter, and where a 
colony of frogs enjoy themselves on dewy sum- 
mer evenings. At the top of this little eminence 
stands Sarah’s cottage. I am always sad when 
I pass this way, at the thought that Sarah can 
not see the fertile landscape and beavtiful view 
surrounding her humble dwelling, especially as 
her love of flowers amounts almost to a passion ; 
referring to which one day she expressed her 
fears to me that she was guilty of idolatry, a 
remark which forcibly illustrates one principle 
which you must admire—conscientiousness. 

God supplies the absence or deficiency of one 
sense by increasing the power of another. Blind 
persons are generally acute in the sense of hear- 
ing, or that of feeling, or both. I once knew é 
deaf man who saw vbjects distinctly at a sur- 
prising distance, and a person deprived both of 
sight and hearing has been known to distinguish 
colors by the power of feeling. These things are 
very remarkable. They seem to indicate a tend- 
ency to what may be called the equilibrium of 
the senses in the animal economy. Whether 
the operations of intelligence have any thing to 
do with this phenomenon, I presume not to say ; 
but I think it highly probable. Sarah’s sense of 
hearing is very quick. After one or two visits, 
she discovers by the step the person who calls. 
I have sometimes tried to deceive her by making 
my foot fall lighter or heavier than usual, but 
without effect. The invariable recognition and 





welcome were, ‘‘Come in, sir, I am glad you 





have called.” These were her words when last 
I saw her; and it is not likely that I shall ever 
see her again, until we reach that world where 
both she and I will see as we are seen, and know 
as we are known. Many miles separate us now. 
Saruh is no traveler, and my duties seldom call 
me to the part of the kingdom where she resides. 
Yet I have no doubt that even now she would 
remember both my voice and step, and repeat the 
outlines of many a sermon long since forgotten 
by the preacher. The last conversation I had 
with her follows : 

“T was thinking of you, Sarah, while crossing 
Farmer Dickson’s meadow this evening. Really 
it is beautiful. The flowers bloom exquisitely 
How I wish you had seen them!” 

“T am much obliged to you, sir, for thinking 
of me at all, and for your kindly meant wish, 
but I could not have that wish myself.” 

“ But you love flowers?” 

“Too much, I fear. But you have taught me 
not to wish to see them, and I have long found 
it better to attend to what my minister says, as 
far as I can, than to disregard it. And I think 
you won’t be offended with one of the feeblest 
of your flock for that.” 

“The feeblest of the flock are generally the 
strongest, Sarah; those who fancy themselves 
powerful are often weak; and that fancy of 
theirs is the symptom of their weakness, as the 
indications of some diseases are feelings of un- 
usual health ; but how I have taught you not to 
wish to see flowers, I do not exactly understand.” 

“In your sermon on the text, ‘ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches; feed me with food conven- 
ient for me,’ you said that man’s wants and 
wishes seldom harmonized; that if we under- 
stood «ar wants better, it is probable that our 
prayers would be different from what they are ; 
and that we should be careful in the expression 
of our wishes, because, in reality, they are no- 
thing more or less than prayers; and, besides, 
you added, they are generally uttered with far 
greater earnestness than our petitions at the 
throne of grace. I have never since that time 
wished to see, because I feel that I could not 
make this a petition to God. Had sight been 
good for me, I am certain I should not have been 
deprived of it. I am, or I desire to be contented. 
As to flowers, you see I have a few in the win- 
dow. I can smell their sweet perfume, and I 
know when they need watering or dressing as 
well as if I saw. I can hear the hymns, the 
prayers, and the sermon on Sunday, which is 
always a high day with me. The only thing 
that pains me, is when my poor mother is una- 
ble to speak, to tell me her wants. I feel about 
her bed, and do all I can to make her easy in her 
long illness ; but sometimes she is unable to say 
what she wants, and I then fear there is some- 
thing I might do for her which I did not, from 
not knowing it. My brother, you know, sir, is 
a day-laborer, and has to provide for his wife and 
children, and he is unable to come here often 
His wife comes as often as possible, for Mary 
is very kind-hearted, and she sometimes leaves 
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little Nelly, who reads to me—you know she 
learned to read in the Sunday-school—when I 
can hear her; and, upon the whole, I am very 
comfortable, and desire to be thankful.” 

“ Of all things, Sarah, that you can think of, 
what makes you most thankful?” I inquired. 

“ T can scarcely tell, sir; but I think there are 
three things—pardon, peace, and hope, for which 
I daily would say : 

Bless, O my soul, the God of grace ; 

His favors claim thy highest praise : 

Why should the wonders he has wrought 

Be lost in silence, and forgot 
“ All my wants are supplied, my pardon is se- 
cured, my peace is certain, for I experience it, 
and the hope I feel can not deceive me, for it is 
founded upon the word of God, and the prom- 
ised return of Christ, who will come and not 
tarry, as he has graciously promised.” 

“Well, but Sarah, I met a gentleman the 
other day, who says that all these things are 
delusions.” 

“ Ah, sir, I daresay. But you know I have to 
live by faith, in man as well as in God, and ‘if 
we receive the testimony of man, the testimony 
of God is greater.’ I believe that you saw the 
flowers in the meadow. I have to take your 
word for it. And so I think I may surely take 
God’s word for what he has said. To me, at 
least, these things are not delusions, but blessed 
realities. And though I never saw any flowers, 
yet if the gentleman you speak of were to tell 
me there are none, I could not believe him, be- 
cause I have felt them. And I am sure, too, the 
Gospel is true, for I have felt it.” 

‘‘Happy Sarah! you remind me of a passage 
in Scripture.”—‘* What is that, sir?” 

“*T know thy poverty, but thou art rich.’ 
And now, farewell. Peace be with you !” 

“ And with thy spirit,” said Sarah; and that 
the wish was a heart-prayer, I am fully satisfied. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE WINDS. 

Amone natural phenomena there are none, per- 
haps, more interesting than the winds, whether 
regarded in a particular or general point of view. 
So much of our material well-being depends on 
them, and their manifestations are so various, 
that we need not feel surprised at their having 
been more or less studied by the poet, peasant, 
and philosopher. In the equatorial and tropical 
regions they exhibit themselves as hurricanes 
and monsoons, or trade winds, blowing in one 
fixed direction for several months together, or as 
the mutable land and sea breezes, making the 
temperature agreeable to the dwellers in the 
torrid zone. In the temperate latitudes, on the 
contrary, they are ever varying, bringing that 
constantly-recurring change which seems so 
favorable to the development of the best forms 
of human energy. 

Most persons are familiar with the theory by 
which the laws and movements of atmospheric 
currents are explained: it is simply the differ- 
ence of density of the air. When we consider 
how much of the globe is land, and how much 





more water, what vast spaces are desert, or 
swamp, or forest, or snow and ice, or cleared 
and cultivated, we shall at once see that from a 
surface so diversified, the difference of radiation 
must be great; and as difference of radiation 
causes difference of density, we thus find an 
operation of cause and effect on the largest scale. 
A familiar illustration on a small scale may be 
found on opening the door of a heated room—a 
warm current flowing out at the top, and a cold 
one flowing inward at the bottom. 

Apart from physical conformation there is a 
difference in the temperature alone of the equa- 
torial and polar regions of 82 degrees, a fact 
which may give us some idea of the compensa- 
tion required to effect an equilibrium. In our 
annual revolution round the sun, and the ap- 
parent passage of the great luminary from the 
tropic of Capricorn to Cancer, the air of the 
intervening space is much more heated than 
beyond those limits, and following the natural 
law in such cases, this heated air rises; the 
consequence is a partial vacuum, which is im- 
mediately filled up by a rush of cold air from the 
poles, and thus a circulation is established. The 
heated air which has risen finding its way to the 
poles, there descends as it cools, and gradually, 
in this way, serves to form part of the polar cur- 
rent, from which it had previously been supplied, 
and is a direct north wind in the northern 
hemisphere, and the reverse in the southern, 
and would continue permanently so, but for the 
rotation of the earth. While the current is 
coming down from the north, the globe is spin- 
ning round from west to east, and drags the 
superincumbent air with it, but the rotary move- 
ment, which is scarcely perceptible at the poles, 
becomes more rapid in descending toward the 
equator, and the wind does not at once take 
on this increased speed; the earth moves faster 
than the air; and thus the north wind in our 
hemisphere becomes a northeast wind, and in 
the opposite hemisphere, the south becomes a 
southeast wind. The earth, so to speak, leaves 
the wind behind; hence the latter appears to us 
a current coming in the opposite direction to 
that of the earth’s movement of rotation. 

On these two, which we may call primary 
winds, nearly all other aerial currents are more 
or less dependent; they constitute what are 
known as the trade winds, which blow perma- 
nently in certain latitudes, and are of not less 
benefit to commerce than interesting to science. 
Coming down in opposite directions from either 
pole, it might be supposed that they would meet 
at the equator, but the fact is, that the currents 
die away before coming into contact, and leave 
between their limits a region of calms, known by 
sailors as the horse latitudes, where squalls, water- 
spouts, and hurricanes alternate with tedious 
calms, of which Coleridge presents us with + 
striking picture : 


Down dropped the breeze, the sails dropped down 
*Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea. 
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Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Water, water every where, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deeps did rot ; Oh Christ, 
That ever this should be ; 

Yea, slimy things did craw! with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

According to the usually accepted theory, the 
winds rose from the surface in these latitudes, 
and went back as an upper current to the place 
from whence they came. Recent researches 
have, however, somewhat modified this view. 
Lieutenant Maury, of the Washington Observa- 
tory, after much study of the subject, finds reason 
to believe that, instead of returning upon them- 
selves, the winds actually pass from one pole to 
the other. ‘‘ The trade-winds of the southern 
hemisphere,” he observes, “‘ after arriving at the 
belt of equatorial calms, ascend and continue in 
their course toward the calms of Cancer; after 
passing which they proceed toward the north 
pole from the southwest, and enter the arctic 
regions in a spiral curve, continually lessening 
the gyrations, until, whirling about in a direction 
contrary to the hands of a watch, this air ascends, 
and commences its return as an upper current 
toward the calms of Cancer. In the other hemi- 
sphere the current approaches the antarctic re- 
gions in a spiral, gyrating with the hands of 
a watch, and contracting its convolutions as it 
draws nearer and nearer the pole.” There is 
much to be said in favor of this new theory ; 
magnetism is considered by Lieutenant Maury 
to be the cause of the phenomena in question, a 
view which derives much weight from Mr. Fara- 
day's late discovery of the magnetic condition 
of the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

That there is an upper current in a reverse 
direction to the trade-wind below, is proved by 
observations made at the foot and summit of a 
mountain. 


in the southern hemisphere the upper current 
would consequently be southwest. 
More is known of the northeast Atlantic trade- 


wind than of any other: it is less steady than | 


the southeast ; but both are more uniform and 


regular than those of the Pacific. However, in the | 
present activity of ocean navigation, by steamers | 


as well as by ships, we shall shortly have a well- 
combined system of observations, which will 
determine their limits and variations. Already 
some progress has been made in laying them 
down in what are called “wind and current 
charts,” which will be not less useful and in- 
structive to sailors than our Ordnance maps to 
a pedestrian tourist. In the Atlantic, the belt 
of calms above referred to is altogether on the 
north of the equator, never on the south, shift- 
ing its situation according to the seasons, being 
most northerly in August, and most southerly 


At Teneriffe, for instance, while the | 
regular northeast trade is blowing on the sur- | 
face, a southwest wind is felt on the peak ; and | 


|in February. The causes assigned for the pres- 
ence of the belt in the north are, that the con- 
| figuration of the coast-line of South America 
favors the advance of warm ocean water from 


| that direction, to some distance beyond the line. 
The mountains, too, of the same continent tend 
| to draw a current of air from the south; besides 
| which, as the northerly hemisphere contains 
more land than the southern, it is necessarily 
| hotter. By this means the fact is accounted for. 
In the Indian Ocean, the vast space lying be- 
| tween the continent of Africa and the Eastern 
| Archipelago, monsoons or periodical winds pre- 
vail. They do not, as the trade-winds, blow 
| always in one direction, they change every six 
| months in obedience to certain well-known causes. 
| In January, the temperature of South Africa is 
| at the hottest, while India is at the lowest; a 
| rush of air consequently takes place toward the 
region most heated, and this produces the north- 
east monsoon, which, after blowing for half the 
year, reverses its direction, as India is then the 
hottest. These winds regulate the periodical 
rains ; “ for example, the southwest wind con- 
denses the vapor on the summit of the ghauts, 
and violent rains fall daily on the coast of Mala- 
bar, while on the Coromandel coast the sky is 
serene. Exactly the contrary takes place during 
the northeast monsoon (from October to April) ; 
it rains on the coast of Coromandel, while there 
is fair weather on the Malabar coast, and the 
table-land of the Deccan partakes of both.” 

As we pass from the tropics to the north or 
south, we leave the region of constant and pe- 
riodical winds, for that in which they are con- 
tinually varying, so much so, that the temperate 
zones have been called “the battle-ground of 
the winds ;” a perpetual conflict is going on be- 
tween the warm breezes from the torrid zone, 
on the one side, and the cold blasts from the 
frigid zone, on the other. As yet we are but 
very imperfectly acquainted with the law of the 
variations, but, according to Professor Dove, of 
Berlin, the changes always take place in one 
particular direction, passing frum east to south, 
then to the west and north, and so round to the 
east again. That such 1s the fact, is proved by 
the observations made at the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory : the wind makes five circuits or gyra- 
tions in the direction stated in the course of a 
year. Sometimes it will go entirely round in 
| less than a day, at others it blows steadily from 
one quarter for many weeks, without our being 
able to tell the reason why in either case. We 
| know, however, that in our hemisphere the winds 
blow more frequently from the east and south- 
| Bate the west and southwest, than from any 

other quarter. Here again the shape of the 
North American coast is said to favor the flow 
of the southwest wind up what has been term- 
ed the valley of the Atlantic, even as far as the 
coast of Norway, where its influence. combined 
with vhat of the gulf-stream, softens what would 
otherwise be an arctic climate. If by any acci- 
dent the direction of the aerial or the ocean cur- 
rent were changed, the climate of Britain would 
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become similar to that of the polar regions. The 
influence of the winds may be strikingly shown 
by laying down what are called isothermal—or 
equal heat—lines on a map ; the lines in places 
exhibit great deviations from a regular centre, 
and the cause is to be found in a mountain-chain, 
or some inequality of surface, which, by deflect- 
ing the stream of air, sends it either heated or 
chilled in a new direction, and thus produces 
what appears to be an anomalous temperature 
over a considerable district. The cold air would 
cause the isothermal line to approach the north, 
while the warm air would deflect it toward the 
south. 

The prevalence of southwest winds in our 
zone, between the thirtieth and sixtieth parallels 
of latitude, is due to the descent of a current 
from the upper regions of the atmosphere to 
supply the place of the surface current, which 
has passed toward the equator. It is to the bat- 
tle between this wind and that from the north- 
east that we owe nearly all our changes of 
weather. Inthe southern hemisphere the north- 
west are the prevalent winds ; and it is given 
as a rule that “ whenever the air has a greater 
velocity of rotation than the surface of the earth, 
a wind more or less westerly is produced ; and 
when it has less velocity of rotation than the 
earth, a wind having an easterly tendency re- 
sults.” 

Most of our readers will have a lively recol- 
lection of the state of the wind during the first 
three months or more of the present year; the 
northeast blast, which blew with the steadiness 
of the monsoon, completely overpowered the 
westerly winds. To many, the rationale of the 
process will be interesting ; in the words of a 
popular writer : ’ 

“The conflict between these two great cur- 
rents of the atmosphere, the war between these 
two giant forces, is continually waged, with 
varying success on either side, on the battle- 
ground of our temperate climates, giving to it an 
ever-changing character. The southwest gale, 
laden with grateful moisture, loses more and 
more of the south impulse as it advances toward 
the north and changes to a west wind; soon the 
northeast polar current charges down upon it, 
forcing it to drop the watery burden gathered 
from the ocean region, and probably overcoming 
it, converts it to a northwest wind, which is wet 
and stormy. By-and-by the polar current gains 
another point, and its frozen breath brings cold 
(in the west of rain, also from further condens- 
ation), the atmosphere becoming brighter and 
dryer, but more piercingly cold, as the northeast 
wind, the lower trade-wind, the combined force 
of the polar and circulating currents, gradually 
acquires the complete mastery. But only for a 
time does it hold the vantage-ground ; waxing 
weaker and weaker it gives way, turns and be- 
comes east, then southeast, south, losing point 
by point, till again the southwest upper trade- 
wind is lord of the field. In these several 
changes are experienced the various conditions 
of heat, cold, drought, or humidity, resulting 





from the character of surfaces over which the 
winds have blown. The dry easterly wind is 
succeeded in northeastern Europe, by a balmy 
wind, warmed by the “ sunny south ;” but in 
Italy this south wind is hot and dry from the 
proximity to the African deserts, while, for us, 
its heat is tempered by the sea, and in its strug- 
gle with the cold east wind, rain is frequently 
precipitated by condensation.” ; 

The conflict and change are not without their 
benefits, for if the wind always blew from the 
southwest we should seldom have dry weather, 
and if it always blew from the northeast it would 
rarely or never rain. The latter is a terrible 
visitant, as may be seen, were there no other 
evidence, by the bills of mortality, for the past 
few months. The deaths have been far beyond 
the average, while few persons have escaped an 
attack of illness of some kind. It was remarked 
in Paris that the prevalence of grippe (influen- 
za), apoplexy, and suicide, was extraordinary, 
and in England we have had ophthalmia, sore 
throat, rheumatism—to say nothing of a few 
shocking murders—all of which is more or less 
referable to the influence of the east wind. The 
cause of the obnoxious quality is as yet un- 
known, but there is reason to believe that the 
means of explanation are slowly accumulating 
The meteorological observatories of Russia now 
extend from St. Petersburg to Pekin, and as 
the direction of the v inds is daily recorded at 
each, among other phenomena, we shall in the 
course of a few years begin to learn where the 
east winds actually do come from, whether they 
originate or not in the deserts of Chinese Tar- 
tary, and, possibly, to what their peculiar nature 
is due. Where the winds come from, is a ques- 
tion often asked, but not easily answered ; it is 
said, however, that in some cases they are gen- 
erated where first felt ; as, for instance, the land 
breeze of the West India islands ; it begins to 
be felt on the coast about nine in the morn- 
ing, and blows further inland as the day grows 
hotter. 

From the foregoing necessarily brief account 
it will be understood that the subject of the 
winds is one of more than ordinary interest, and 
any person with means and leisure would be 
doing good service to science by keeping a 
daily record of these and other atmospheric 
phenomena. 





HOW I WENT TO SEA. 
OW many years ago is it, I wonder, when, 
resenting some boyish grievance, deeply 
and irrecoverably irate at some fancied injury, 
wounded and exacerbated in my tenderest feel- 
ings, I ran away from school with the hard, 
determined, unalterable intention of going on 


the tramp and then going to sea? The curtain 
has fallen years ago, and the lights have been 
put out long since, on that portion of my his- 
tory. The door of the theatre has been long 
locked and the key lost where that play was 
acted. Let us break the door open now and 
clear away the cobwebs. 
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About that time there must have been an 


epidemic, I think, for running away at Mr. Bo- 
gryne’s establishment, Bolting House, Ealing. 
“Chivying” we called it. We had three or four 
Eton boys among us, who had carried out so 
well the maxim of Floreat Etona at that classic 
establishment, that they had flourished clean 
out of it ; and—whether it was they missed the 
daily flogging (Mr. Bogryne was tender-heart- 
ed), or the fagging, or the interminable tread- 
mill on the Gradus ad Parnassum (we were 
more commercial than classical)—they were 
always running away. One boy “ chivied” in 
consequence of a compulsory small-tocth comb 
on Wednesday evenings—he wouldn't have 
minded it, he said, if it had been on Saturdays. 
Another fled his Alma Mater because he was 
obliged to eat fat, and another because he could 
not get fatenough. Spewloe, our biggest boy— 
who was the greatest fool and the best carpen- 
ter of his age I ever knew—caught the chivying 
disease of the Etonians, and was continually ab- 
sconding. He was always being brought back 
in a chaise-cart at breakfast-time, and spoiling 
our breakfast with his shrieks (he was fifteen, 
and bellowed like a bull) while undergoing pun- 
ishment. They beat him, and he ran away the 
more. They took away his clothes, and he ran 
away the next day in the French master’s panta- 
loons (crimson crossbars on an orange ground), 
and the knife-boy’s jacket. They tried kind- 


ness with him, and fed him with large blocks | 


of plum-cake and glasses of ginger-wine, but 
still he ran away. They riveted a chain on him 
with a huge wooden log attached to it, as if he 
had been a donkey ; but he ran off next day, 
log and all, and was found browsing in a hedge, 
like an animal as he was. At last they sent 
for his uncle, a fierce being connected with the 
East Indies in a blue surtout and white duck 
trowsers ; so starched, and stiff, and cutting, 
that his legs looked, as he walked, like a pair 
of shears. He took Spewloe away; but what 
he did with him I know not, for he never re- 
vealed the secrets of his prison-house. I saw 
him again, years afterward, in a cab, with a 
tiger ; his foolish face decorated with such tight 
whiskers and mustaches, such a tight neckcloth, 
such tight boots, and gloves, and stays, that he 
could scarcely move. I believe he went into 
the army and to India, to fight the Affghans. 
I hope they proved less terrible to him than Bo- 
gryne, and that he did not run away from them. 

I think, were I to be put upon my affirmation 
relative to the cause of my running away from 
Mr. Bogryne’s establishment, and going on tramp, 
that I should place it to the account of the pie. 
There was a dreadful pie for dinner every Mon- 
day ; a meat-pie with a stony crust that did not 
break ; but split into scaly layers, with horri- 
ble lumps of gristle inside, and such strings of 
sinew (alternated by lumps of flabby fat) as a 
ghoule might use as a rosary. We called ix 
kitten pie—resurrection pie—rag pie- cead 
man’s pie. We cursed it by night, we cursed 
it by day: we wouldn’t stand it, we said; we 
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| would write to our friends; we would go to 
|sea. Old Bogryne (we called him “ old” as an 
| insulting adjective, as a disparaging adjective, 
and not at all with reference to the affection and 
| Tespect due to age)—old Bogryne kept Giggles- 
| wick the monitor seven hours on a form with 
| the pie before him ; but Giggleswick held out 
| bravely, and would not taste of the accursed 
| food. He beat Clitheroe (whose father supplied 
the groceries to the establishment, and who was 
| called in consequence, “ Ginger”) like a sack, 
| for remarking, sneeringly, to the cook, that he 
| (Bogryne) never ate any of the pie himself, and 
| that he knew the reason why. Candyman, my 
chum, found a tooth in the pie one day—a dread- 
ful double-tooth. Who was going to stop in a 
school where they fed you with double-teeth* 
This, combined with the tyranny of the dancing- 
master, some difficulties connected with the size 
of the breakfast-roll, and others respecting the 
conjugation of the verb rimrw, J strike (for, 
though we were commercial, we learnt Greek, 
hang it!), and the confiscation of a favorite 
hockey stick—for which I had given no less a 
sum than fourpence and a copy of Philip Quarll 
—drove me to desperation. I “ chivied™ with 
the full intention of walking to Portsmouth, and 
going to sea. Lord help me! 

One bright moonlight night I rose stealthily 
from my bed, dressed, and stole down stairs. 
I held my breath, and trod softly as I passed 
dormitory after dormitory ; but all slept sound- 
The French master—who was wont to de- 
corate himself hideously at night with a green 
handkerchief round his head, and a night-gar- 
ment emblazoned like the San benito of a victim 
of the Inquisition—gurgled and moaned as I 
passed his door: but he had a habit of choking 
himself in his sleep, and I feared him not. 
Clitheroe, who slept under the last flight of 
stairs, was snoring like a barrel-organ; and 
Runks, his bed-fellow, who was the best story- 
teller in the school, was telling idiotic tales, full 
of sound and fury signifying nothing, to him- 
self in his slumbers. I crept across the play- 
ground cautiously, in the shadow of the wall. 
The play-shed; the brick wall against which 
we were wont to play “fives ;” the trim little 
gardens, three feet by four, where we cultivated 
mustard and cress, and flowering plants which 
never flowered ; somehow seemed to glance re- 
proachfully at me as I stole out like a thief in 
the night. The tall gymnastic pole on which 
we climbed appeared t cast a loving, lingering 
shadow toward me, as if to bring me back. The 
sky was so clear, ‘Le moon was so bright, and 
the fleecy clouds were so calm and peaceful as 
they floated ty, that I half-repented of my de- 
sign, and Legan to blubber. But the clock of 
Ealiny church striking, called to mind the bell 
I haied most—the “ getting-up bell.’ The pie, 
ie tooth, the dancing-master, the diminished 
roll, and the Greek verb, came trooping up; 
and, my unquenchable nautical ardor filling me 
with daring, I got over the low palings, and 
dropped into the high road on my way to sea 
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Nobody was in my confidence. 


Such friends | 


It was Saturday afternoon. ! well remember 


and relatives as I had were far away, and I felt | loitering some time about Vauxhall, and won- 
that “the world was all before me where to | dering whether that hot, dusty road—with the 


choose.” My capital was not extensive. 


I had | odors of half-a-dozen bone-boiling establishments 


jacket, waistcoat and trowsers, with the et cet- | coursing up and down it like siroccos—could be 


eras, half-a-crown in money, a curiously-bladed | 
knife with a boat-hook and a cork-screw by way 
of rider, and an accordion. 
these, though, I had the riches of Peru. 

To this day I can not imagine what the New 
Police could have been about, that moonlight 
night, that they did not pounce upon me, many- 
bladed knife, accordion and all, long before I got 
to Hyde Park Corner. Nor can I discover why 
Mr. Bogryne pursued me in a chaise-cart and 
sent foot-runners after me up and down all 
roads, save the very one I was walking quietly 
along. I must have looked so very like a run- 
away boy. The ink was scarcely dry on my 
fingers ; the traces of yesterday’s ruler were 
yet fresh on my knuckles ; the dust of the play- 
ground adhered to my knees. 

A bed next night at a London coffee-shop; a 
breakfast and a wild debauch on raspberry tarts 
and ginger-beer, very soon brought my half- 
crown to two-pence, and I felt a lowness of 
spirits and the want of stimulants. A penny 
roll and a saveloy brought me to zero. The 
accordion was a bed the next night, and a saus- 
age-roll by way of breakfast, the next morning. 
The many bladed knife produced a mouthful of 
bread and cheese and half-a-pint of beer for din- 
ner. 


Then, having nothing, for the first time, 
[ felt independent. 

By some strange intuitive education, I felt my- 
self all at once a tramp, and looked at the jour- 


ney to Portsmouth quite philosophically. Cu- 
riously, when the produce of the many-bladed 
knife had been consumed and forgotten, and the 
want of another repast began to be very un- 
pleasantly remembered ; it never once occurred 


to me to turn back, to seek assistance from any | 


friend, or friend's friend, or boy’s father, with 
whom I had spent a holiday in London. It 
never struck me that if employment were to be 
found at sea, there were docks and ships in 
London. I was bound for Portsmouth—why I 
know not—but bound as irredeemably as if I 
had a passport made out for that particular sea- 
port, and the route was not by any means to 
be deviated from. If the London Docks were 
situated in New York, and if Blackwall were 
the port of Bombay, they could not, in my mind, 
have been more unattainable for the purpose of 
going to sea, than they were, only a mile or so 
off. I was not afraid of Mr. Bogryne. I seem- 
ed to have done with him ages ago. I had quite 
finished and settled up accounts with him; so it 
appeared to me. 


name written in the fly-leaf of a ciphering-book ; 
with a play-box, and with friends to send me 


fifty thousand miles away. 
distance, just as the burning cities might have | 
done to Lot’s wife, very dimly, indeed. 





He, and the days when I wore | 
clean linen, and was Master Anybody, with a | 


near the fairy establishment where there were 


| always fifty thousand additional lamps, and to 
I felt that, with | 


which young Simms at Bolting House had been 
—iarvelous boy !—twice during the midsum- 
mer holidays. After listlessly counting the fat 
sluggish barges on the river, and the tall dusty 
trees at Nine Elms (there was no railway sta- 
ticn there then), I set out walking, doggedly I 
caught a glimpse of myself in the polished plate. 
glass window of a baker’s shop, and found my- 
self to be a very black grimy boy. Vagabond- 
ism had already set its mark upon me. [ look- 
ed, so long and so earnestly, in at the baker's 
window, that the baker—a lean, spiky Scotch- 
man, whose name (McCorquodale, in lean, spiky 
letters above his shop-front) looked like himself, 
appeared to think I was meditating a bold bor- 
der foray on his stock in trade, and rushed at 
me so fiercely round his counter with a bread- 
tin, that I fled like a young gazelle. I plod- 
ded down the Wandsworth road, blushing very 
much as I passed people in clean shirts and 
well-brushed clothes, and pretty servant-maids, 
dressed out in ribbons, like Maypoles, laughing 
and chattering in the gardens and at the doors 
of suburban villas. I had a dreadful qualm, too, 
on meeting a boarding-school for young gentle 
men in full force, walking in procession two-and- 
two. As I passed the master—a stout man gen- 
teelly garoted in a white neckcloth, and walking 
severely with the youngest pupil as if he had 
him in custody—I shivered. Bolting House and 
Mr. Bogryne loomed, for an instant, not in the 
distance, but close upon me. Good gracious! | 
thought—what if there should be some masonic 
intercourse between preceptors relative to the 
recovery of runaways; some scholastic hue- 
and-cry ; some telegraphic detection of chivy- 
ing? But the schooimaster passed me in silence, 
merely giving me a glance, and then glancing 
at his boys, as if he would say, “ See, young 
gentlemen, the advantage of being boarded, 
washed, and educated in an establishment where 
moral suasion is combined with physical devel- 
opment (Times, August 20). If ever you neg- 
lect your use of the globes, or sneer at your pre- 
ceptors, or rebel at pies, you may come, some 
day, to look like that.” The last and biggest 
boy, in a checked neckeloth and a stand-up col- 
lar, as I made way for him on the pavement, 
made a face at me. It was so like the face I 
used to make at the ragged little boys, when 
Bogryne’s boys went out walking, that | sat 
down on a dog’s meat vendor’s barrow, and 
cried again. 

By some circuitous route which took me, | 


think, over Wandsworth Common, and through 
plum-cakes and bright five-shilling pieces, were | 
They loomed in the | 


Rochampton and Putney, I got that evening 
to Kingston-upon-Thames. The sun was set- 
| ting, as I leaned over the bridge. I was tired 


| and hungry; but, dismissing the idea of sup- 
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per, something not sufficiently within the 
range of possibility to be discussed, I certainly 
began to feel anxious concerning bed. Where 
or how was it to be? Was it to be barn, or| 
hay-rick, or out-house? or simply field, with the | 
crass for a pillow, and the sky for a counter- | 
pane ! My thoughts were interrupted by a} 
strenger. } 
He was, like myself, a tramp; but, I think I 
may say without vanity, he was infinitely more 
hideous to look at. Short, and squat, and square- 
ly built, he had the neck of a bull and the legs | 
of abandy tailor. His hands were as the hands 
of a prize-fighter. They were so brown and| 
horny that where the wrists joined on to his | 
arm you might faney the termination of a pair | 
of leather gloves. His face was burnt and tan- | 
ned with exposure to sun and rain to a dull 
brick-dust color; purple-red on the cheek-bones 
and tips of the nose and chin. Both hands and | 
face were inlaid with a curious checker work of | 
dirt, warranted to stand the most vigorous ap- 
plication of a serubbing-brush. His head was | 
close cropped like a blighted stubble-field, and | 
his flabby ears kept watch on either side of it, | 
like scare-crows. He had pigs’ eyes of no par- | 
ticular color; no eyebrows, no beard, save a| 
stubbly mildew on his upper lip, like the mil- | 
dew on a pot of paste, a “‘ bashed” nose, and a} 
horrible hare-lip. He had an indefinite jacket 


with some letters—a W, I think, and an I— 
branded on one sleeve, a pair of doubtful trow- 


sers, and something that was intended for a 
shirt. None of these were ragged, nor could 
they be called patched, for they were one patch. 
Finally, he had a bundle in his hand, a cap like 
a disc cut out of a door-mat on his head, and 
something on his feet which I took to be a pair 
of fawn-colored slippers, but which I subse- 
quently found to be a coating of hardened mud 
and dust upon his skin. 

He looked at me for a moment half-curiously, 
half-menacingly ; and then said, in a shrill fal- 
setto voice that threw me into a violent perspi- 
ration : 

“ Where wos you a-going to?” 

I replied, trembling, that I was going to bed. 

“And where wos you a-going to sleep!” he 
asked. 

I said I didn’t know. 

He stroked the mildew on hig lip, and spoke 
again : 

“T s'pose now you’d be a young mid-ship- 
mite 1” 

I am certain that I must have looked more 
like a young sweep; but I contented myself 
with saying that I did not belong to his Majes- 
ty’s service—yet. 

“What might you be a-doing of, now?” he 
demanded. 

It was a dreadful peculiarity of this man that 
when he spoke he scratched himself; and that 
when he didn’t speak he gave his body an an- 
gulay oscillatory wrench backward and forward 
from the shoulder to the hip, as if he had some- | 
thing to rasp between his jacket and his skin; | 
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which there is no doubt he had. I was so fear- 
ful and fascinated by his uncouth gestures that 
he had to repeat his question twice before I an- 
swered ;—then, not knowing what to describe 
myself (for I could not even assume that most 
ambiguous of all titles, a gentleman), I said, at 
hazard, that I was a tailor. 

“* Where wos you a-going to-morrow *” 

I said, hesitatingly, to Portsmouth. 

“Ah! to Portsmouth,” resumed the man, “tu 
Portsiaouth surely! Have you got thruppence!” 

I replied, humbly, that I hadn’t. 

‘No more haven't I,” said the tramp, conclu- 
sively ; ‘not a mag.” 

There ensued an ambiguous, and, to me, some- 
what terrifying silence. I fezred that my com- 
panion was indignant at my poverty, and that, 


| on the principle of having meal if he couldn't 
| get malt, he would have three-pennorth of jack- 


et, or three-pennorth of waistcoat, or three-pen- 
north of blood. But I was agreeably disappoint- 


| ed; the villainous countenance of my companion 
| cleared up; and he said, condescendingly : 


‘“*['m a traveler.” 

“And a very evil looking traveler, too,” I 
thought. 

“If you had got thruppence, and I had got 
thruppence,” he went on to say, “I knows a 
crib down yonder where we might a-snoozed 
snug. But if you ain’t got nuffin, and I ain’t 
got nuffin,” the traveler continued, quite in a 
didactic style, “‘ we must turn in at the Union. 
Do you know what the Union is ?” 

I had heard of the repeal of the Union, and 
the Union Jack, and one of our boys’ fathers 
was a member of the Union Club. I had an 
indistinct notion, too, of an Union workhouse ; 
but my fellow-tramp had some difficulty in ex- 
plaining to me that the Union was a species of 
gratuitous hotel; a caravansary kept by the 
Poor-law Commissioners for the special relief 
of the class of travelers known in ordinary par- 
lance as tramps, and in the New Poor-law Act 
as “ casual paupers ;”” and where, in considera- 
tion of doing an hour’s work in the morning, I 
could be provided with supper and a bed. 

We walked together to the house of the 
relieving-officer to obtain tickets of admission. 
| The functionary in question lived in a pretty 

little cottage, with a shining brass door-plate 
much too large for the door, and a fierce bell ; 
which, every time it pealed, shook the little 
house to its very honeysuckle. The parochial 
magnate was not at home; but a rosy girl— 
with an illuminated ribbon and a species of 
petrified oyster as a brooch, and who was his 
daughter, I suppose—came to a little side-win- 
dow in the wall in answer to our summons ; 
and, scarcely deigning to look at us, handed 
us the required tickets. Ah, me! A twitch, a 
transient twitch, came over me when I[ thought 
that there had been days when Master Some- 
body, in a prodigious lay-down collar and white 
ducks, had walked with young ladies quite as 
rosy, with brooches quite as petrified, and had 
even been called by them, “a bold boy.” 
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Misery, they say, makes a man acquainted | 
with strange bed-fellows; but shall I ever again, | 
I wonder, sleep in company with such strange | 
characters as shared the trusses of straw, the | 
lump of bread, and slab of Dutch cheese, that 
night, in the casual ward of Kingston work- 
house! There was a hulking fellow in a smock 
frock, who had been a navigator, but had fallen 
drunk into a lime-pit and burnt his eyes out, 
who was too lazy to beg for himself, and was 
led about by a ragged, sharp-eyed boy. There 
were two lads who tram ped in company: they 
had been to sea, and were walking from Gos- 
port to London. My fellow, the man with the 
wrench, had been born a tramp, and bred a 
tramp ; his father was a tramp before him, and 
I dare say his children are tramps now. 

“Yer see,” he deigned to explain to me, after 
he had dispatched his supper, “I likes change. 
I summers in the country, and winters in Lon- 
don. There’s refuges and ‘ ressipockles’”’ (by 
which, I presume, he meant receptacles), ‘ in 
winter time, and lots of coves as gives yer grub. 
Then comes spring time ; I gets passed to my 
parish—the farther off the better, and I gets a 
penny a mile. When I gets there I goes ’cross 
country, on quite another tack. I knows every 
Union in England. In some they gives you 
bread and cheese, and in some broth, and in 
some skillygolee. In some they gives you 
breakfast in the morning, and in some they 
doesn’t. You have to work your bed out. 
Here, Kingston way, you wheels barrows ; at 


Guildford you pumps; at Richmond you breaks 
stones ; at Farnham you picks oakum; at Wands- 
worth they makes you grind corn in a hand-mill 
till your fingers a’most drops off at yer wristés. 
At Brighton now, they're a good sort, and only 
makes you chop up fire-wood ; but Portsmouth’s 


the place! You're a young un,” he pursued, 
looking at me benignantly, “‘and green. Now, 
I'll give you a wrinkle. If you're a-going to 
Portsmouth, you manage to get there on a Satur- 
day nigh’.; for they keeps you all day Sunday, 
and they won't let you do no work; and they 
gives you the jolliest blow-out of beef and taters 
as ever passed your breast-bone. The taters is 
like dollops o’ meal !” 

With this enthusiastic eulogium on the way 
in which they managed matters at Portsmouth, 
the traveler went to sleep—not gradually, but 
with a sudden grunt and jerk backward. The 
blind navigator and his guide had been snoring 
valorously for half-an-hour ; and the two sailor 
lads, after an amicable kicking match for the 
biggest heap of straw, soon dropped off to sleep, 
too. There was an unsociable tinker in the 
corner, who had smuggled in a blacking-bottle 
full of gin, notwithstanding the personal search 
of the workhouse porter. He gave no one, 
however, any of the surreptitious cordial, but 
muddled himself in silence ; merely throwing 
out a general apothegm to the auditory that he 
preferred getting drunk in bed, as “he hadn’t 
far to fall.” He did get drank, and he did fall. 
I was too tired, I think, to sleep; but none of 





my companions woke during the night, save ay 
Irish reaper, who appeared more destitute than 
any of us ; but whom I watched, in the dead of 
the night, tying up some gold and silver in a 
dirty rag. 

Next morning was Sunday—a glorious sun- 
shiny, bird-singing, tree-waving Sunday. They 
turned us out at eight o’clock with a meal of 
hot gruel, and without exacting any work from 
us. The hereditary tramp and I walked together 
from Kingston to Esher. The navigator stop- 
ped in Kingston, having a genteel begging walk 
in the environs ; and the Irishman sallied forth 
London-ward with a slipshod wife, and a tribe 
of ragged children, who had slept in the wo- 
men’s casual ward. With them went the two 
sailor lads ; one of whom, wit’ a rough kind- 
ness tha: would have made me give him a penny 
if I had possessed one, carried the Irishwoman's 
sickly baby. 

“Why don’t you chuck them ere shoeses off!” 
asked my friend, as we plodded along. “They 
wouldn’t fetch nothing, to sell, and they're only 
a bother to walk in, unless you was to put some 
wet grass in ‘em. Look at my trotters,” he 
continued, pointing to his feet, and tapping the 
sole of one of them with the blade of his knife, 
““They’se as hard as bricks, they is. Go buff: 
steppered—that’s the game !” 

Some remnants of Master Somebody's pride 
in his neat Bluchers must have lingered abou! 
me, for I declined the invitation to walk bare 
foot. 

““When shoes is shoes,” pursued the tramp, 
argumentatively, “‘they’se good for those as 
likes ’em, which I don’t; but when they’re ‘ crab- 
shells,’ and leaky and gummy in the soles, and 
lark-heeled, the sooner you get shut of ’em the 
better. There’s togs, too,” he pursued, looking 
with proper pride at his own attire, “ the sooner 
you peels off them cloth kicksies the better 
There ain’t no wear in ’em, and they’se no good, 
if you ain’t on the flash lay. My jacket’s Guild- 
ford jail; my trowsers is Dartford Union; and 
my flannel shirt is the Society for the ’Ouseless 
poor. When I can’t patch ’em no longer, and 
they gets all alive like, I tears up. Do you 
know what ‘tearing up’ ist A course you 
don’t. Well, I goes to a Union a-night, and | 
rips up into bits every mortal bit I has upon me 
Then they comes in the morning, and they puts 
me into a sack, and they puts me in a cart, 
and takes me afore the beak. Tearing up is 
twenty-one days, and quod meals, which is mind 
ye reglar, is good for a cove, and freshens him 
up.” 

Here he sat down on a milestone; and pro 
ducing a remarkably neat housewife case, pro- 
ceeded to overhaul all parts of his apparel with 
as much care and circumspection as if they had 
been of purple and fine linen, catching up any 
stray rents and “‘ Jacob’s ladders,” with a grave 
and deliberate countenance. 

How long this man and I might have kept 
company I am not prepared to say, but we soon 
fell out. He descried, or fancied that he could 
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descry, something in my face that would be sure 
to attract the sympathies of the benevolent, and 
joosen their purse-strings, or, as he phrased it, 
“nobble the flats ;” and he urged me with great 
yehemence, not only to beg pecuniary relief from 
all passers by, but also to diverge from the high 
road, and go “‘a-grub-cadging,” i.e. to beg 
broken victuals at small cottages, and gentle- 
men’s lodge-gates. Finding that I was too 
shame-faced, he felt himself, I suppose, called 
upon to renounce and repudiate me as unworthy 
his distinguished company and advice ; and, tell- 
ing me that I warn’t fit for tramping nohow, he 
departed in great dudgeon down a cross-road, 
leading toward Reading. I never saw him again. 

I walked that day—very slowly and painfully, 
for my feet had begun to swell—to Guildford. | 
was very hungry and faint when I arrived, but 
could not muster courage enough to beg. I had 
a drink or two of water at public-houses, going 
along, which was always readily granted; and 
I comforted myself from milestone to milestone 
with the thought of a supper and ted at Guild- 
ford, where my ex-mentor had informed me 
there was a “stunning Union.” But, woeful 
event! When I got to Guildford, it was full 
nine o’clock in the evening. The good people 
of that pleasant market-town were taking their 
walks abroad, after church-service ; good, easy, 
comfortable family folk—fathers of families— 
sweethearts, in loving couples—all, doubtless, 
with cosy suppers to go home to, and snug beds 
—and knowing and caring nothing for one poor, 
soiled, miserable tramp, toiling along the high- 
way, with his fainting spirit just kept breast-high 
by the problematical reversion of a pauper’s pallet 
aud a pauper’s crust. I soon found out the re- 
lieving-officer, who gave me my ticket, and told 
me to look sharp, or the Union would be closed ; 
but I mistook the way, and stumbled through 
dark lanes, and found myself weeping piteously 
and praying incoherently in quagmires; and 
when I did get, at last, to the grim, brick cas- 
tellated Union-house, the gates were closed, and 
admission to the casual ward was impossible. 
The porter, a fat, timid man, surveyed me 
through the grate, and drew back again, as by the 
light of a lantern he scanned my gaunt, hunger- 
stricken mien. He thrust a piece of bread to me 
between the bars, and recommended me to seek 
the relieving officer again, who, he said, would 
find me a bed. Then he wished me good-night, 
and retreated into his little lodge or den with 
the air of a man who has got rid of a trouble- 
some customer. 

Good-night! It began to rain and to menace 
a thunderstorm; but I sat down in a ditch, and 
devoured the bread. It was eleven o’clock, and 
I was wet to the skin; when, by dint of dodging 
up and down dark lanes, and knocking up against 
posts, and bruising my shins over milestones, 
I got to the relieving officer’s again. 

The relieving officer lived up a steep flight 
of steps; and as I approached the bottom thereof, 
was peeping out at the door to see what sort of a 
night it was. He shook his head, either at the 





dirty aspect of the weather, or at that of your 
humble servant, and was just about closing his 
door, when I ran up the steps, and caught him 
by the coat-tail. 

“* Dear-a deary me!” said the relieving officer, 
when I had explained my errand to him, “ dear-a 
deary me |” 

This was perplexing rather than encouraging ; 
and [ waited some moments for a more definite 
communication. But none came, and the re- 
lieving officer kept staring at me with a bewil- 
dered expression, twitching nervously at a watch- 
ribbon meanwhile, and then whirling it round as 
if he intended presently to sling the seals at my 
head ; but I made bold to tell him what the porter 
had told me about his finding me a bed. 

“*Dear-a deary me!” said the relieving officer 
again, dropping the threatened missiles ; but this 
time with a shake of the head that gave solemn 
significance to his words, ‘“‘ Where am I to find 
a bed!” 

This was a question that I could not answer; 
nor, apparently, could the relieving officer. So 
he changed the theme. 

“There isn’t such a thing as a bed,” he re 
marked. 

I don’t think that he meant to deny the 
existence of such a thing as a bed, taken in the 
light of a bed, but rather that he intended to con- 
vey the impossibility of there being such an in- 
stitution as a bed for such as I was. 

“You must go further,” he said. 

“Where, further?” I asked desperately. 

“Oh, I’m sure I can’t say,” replied the re- 
lieving officer; “‘you must go on. Yes,” he 
repeated, with another stare of bewilderment 
and clutch at his watch appendages—“ go on— 
further—-there’s a good lad.” 

Whatever I may have found inclination to 
respond to this invitation was cut short by the 
relieving officer shutting the door precipitately, 
and putting up the chain. So I did go on, but 
not much further. I wandered down to the banks 
of the canal, where I found a coal-barge just un- 
laden. It was very hard, and black, and gritty ; 
but I found out the softest board, and in that 
barge, in spite of all the rain and the coal-dust, I 
slept soundly. 

From Guildford to Farnham next day, through 
Alton; where, if I remember right, the ale is 
brewed. My feet were terribly swollen and 
blistered ; but, with a sulien pride, I kept to my 
shoes. I have those shoes to this day in a neat 
case. Such crabshells! It was just one o'clock 
when I walked into Farnham, Hants; but I was 
so tired out that, pending the opening of my 
hotel, the workhouse, I turned into a field, and 
slept there under a hedge, until nearly eight 
o'clock. 

I may remark as a note-worthy feature of the 
frame of mind I must have been in during my 
tramp, that although I was a sharp boy, with a 
taste for art, and a keen eye for the beauties 
of nature, I observed nothing, admired nothing 
—nor smiling landscapes, nor picturesque vil- 
lages, nor antique churches. I saw, felt, thoue>* 
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| Pes the sound of the fall of a mighty Oak in 
the stillness of the woods, has fallen upon 
our startled land the intelligence of the death of 
Dante. Wesster! Vague rumors, indeed, had 
reached us, that the great statesman was ill : 
next, that he was nigh unto death: then, that 
he was in his saddle, overseeing his farm at 
Marshfield : that he had the “ Fishery Question” 
under consideration : that he was angling along 
the pleasant trout-brooks of his beloved home- 
stead: that the “Cuba Disturbance” was occu- 
pying his serious attention-——and the like: but 
n the midst of these varying reports, comes the 
telegraphic-lightning, and “ splinters the hopes 
of millions” in the brief words : 


“Dante. Wesster ts Dean!” 


Yes, Wepsrer, the Oak, has fallen! Waricnt, 
the Northern Spruce; Jacksox, the stalwart 
Hickory; Cray, the graceful Elm; Catnovun, 
the lofty, erect Southern Pine ; all had gone be- 
fore him—all were prostrate. “ The North gave 
up, and the South had kept not back :” the West 
and the East have at last met together in this 
gteat work of Deatu.” 
Vou. VI.—No. 31.—F* 


“One after another our Pilots drop from the 
helm ;” and men clasp each other’s hands and 
| look in each other’s faces, and say : “ Who now 
| shall guide our Ship of State?” ‘“‘ Who,” in the 
| language of one recently selected to direct the 
present destinies of our Republic, “‘ Who shall 
take the honored places of the men who have 
left their impress upon the fame and history 
of their country ; who were links of the chain 
which bound the past generation to the present, 
but who are now on the other side of that nar- 
row line which divides Time from Eternity! 
Who, with patriotic courage and statesmanlike 
forecaste, are to guide us in the storms that 
must inevitably threaten us, in the development 
of our resources as a nation, our position of vast 
responsibility as the great confederate, self-gov- 
erning power of the world!” 

Verily, the “great heart of the nation, awed 
and subdued, throbs heavily at the portals of the 
Great Statesman’s grave !” 

It would be a work of supererogation to enter 
into any regular detail, in an article like the pres- 
ent, of the life and career of Dante Wesster 
The journals of the day, in elaborate columns , 
ministers, in extended discourses from the pul- 
| pit; dignitaries of the Bar and the Bench, in 
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spontaneous tributes, or studied eulogies ; poli- | history and manners; his vast endowments of 
| genius ; his masterly oratory ; and, lastly, the in 


ticians in partisan halls—all have published or 


spoken of the main events in the career of their | cidents connected with his closing hours, and the 


illustrious subject. It will be the object of the 


present from original sources, a brief genealogy 


| last scene of all that ended his eventful earthly 
present paper to condense from these, and to | ‘ 


history. 
We begin by condensing from an able article 


of Mr. Wessrer ; a consideration of his charac- | in a Boston journal, written by one who had 


ter, from those who have known him the longest 


and the best; anecdotes and incidents connect- 
ed with his private and public life and personal 


known Mr. Wessrer intimately, throughout his 
active public life, the following account of his 
family, himself, and his consecutive career. 


MR. WEBSTER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


“Dante WessTer was the son of EBENEZER 
Wenster of Salisbury, New Hampshire. He was 
born in that part of Salisbury now called Boscawen, 
on the eighteenth of January, 1782. His father was 
a captain in the revolutionary army, and became 
subsequently, though not bred a lawyer, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. He received 
his academical education at Exeter and Dartmouth. 
He began his college studies at the latter seminary 
in 1797, and received his degree in 1801. During 
the intervals of study he taught a school. After 
leaving college, he took charge of an academy at 
Fryeburg, in Taine. He then applied himself to the 
study of the law, first with Mr. Thompson, a lawyer 
of Salisbury, and next with Christopher Gore, of 
Boston, who afterward became Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. He came to Boston in 1804, and as ad- 
mitted to the bar in the following year. 

“Mr. Webster’s father at this time strongly urged 
him to take the office of Clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in New Hampshire, which was tendered 
for his acceptance ; but the son fortunately resisted 
the temptation—for such it then appeared in the eyes 
of every body. He remained at cawen till his 
father’s death, in 1807. He then removed to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Dexter, Story, Mason, and other 
men, who became eminent at the bar and in public 
life. Mr. Webster was chosen Representative to 
Congress in November, 1812, and took his first 
seat in Congress at the extra session in May, 1813. 





On the 10th of June, in that year, he delivered his 
first speech in that body, on the subject of the Orders 
in Council, and there he gave clear manifestations 
of those extraordinary powers of mind which his su! 
sequent career brought out into so full a develop 
ment. 

“He was re-elected to Congress in 1814, and ir 
December, 1815, removed to Boston, where he de 
voted himself to legal practice. His reputation as « 
lawyer had now risen high, and for five or six years 
he had little to do with politics. In 1820 he served 
as an Elector of President, and in 1821 as a membe: 
of the State Convention which revised the Constitu 
tion of Massachusetts. In 1822 he was elected to 
Congress from the Boston district, and immediately 
became a leading member of that body. His speect 
on Greek Independence was delivered in 1823. 

“Mr. Webster was re-elected to Congress from 
Boston in 1824. He delivered the Address on laying 
the corner stone of the Bunker Hill Monument in 
1825. He was again chosen to Congress in 1826, 
and in the following year he was elected a Senato: 
of the United States by the Legislature of Massa 
chusetts. In the same year he delivered his Eulogy 
on Adams and Jefferson. 

‘“* Mr. Webster's ‘ Great Speech,’ as it is deservedly 
called—great, both for its intrinsic qualities and for 
its effects upon the public mind—was delivered in 
the Senate on the 26th of January, 1830, in the de- 
bate on what are called ‘ Foot’s Resolutions.’ Nex: 
to the Constitution itself, this speech is esteemed to 
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be the most correct and ample definition of the true 
powers and functions of the Federal government. 

“Mr. Webster continued in the Senate of the 
United States till 1840. When Mr. Van Buren was 
elected President, in 1836, Mr. Webster received the 
electoral vote of Massachusetts. On the election of 
General Harrison, in 1840, Mr. Webster was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. The sudden death of 
the President and the accession of Mr. Tyler caused 
a breaking up of the cabinet, all the members of 
which, except Mr. Webster, resigned their places. 
The result of his remaining in office was the Ash- 
burton treaty—negotiated by Mr. Webster in 1842, 
which settled the question of the northeastern bound- 
ary, and at once put an end to a long protracted and 
threatening dispute with Great Britain. 

“Shortly after this, Mr. Webster resigned the 
office of Secretary of State, and was again chosen 
Senator from Massachusetts in March, 1845. On 
the death of General Taylor, in July, 1850, and the 
accession of Mr. Fillmore to the Presidency, he was 
again appointed Secretary of State, and in this office 
he died at Marshfield, ou the morning of the 24th of 
October, 1852.” 


Such, in brief but comprehensive compass, are 
the genealogy and prominent points in the pub- 
lic life of Mr. Webster. A consideration of his 
eharacter as a public man, gathered partly from 
the quarters we have indicated, and partly from 
original sources, is subjoined. 

It seems to have been universally conceded, 
since Mr. Webster’s death, that his ambition 
throughout life, or at least throughout his entire 
public career, was to serve his country ; and to 
illustrate and perpetuate the great charter of our 
liberties, of which he was alike the ablest ex- 
pounder and defender. 

And yet look at him—for the lesson is not un- 
worthy of heedful consideration. He was a mere 
private individual ; the son of a poor, struggling 
New Hampshire farmer ; who rose to the high- 
est eminence (for the Presipent himself was 
not before him) in the State, by the force of his 
own mind. His public life comprised a period 
of nearly thirty-three years, during which he 





never shrunk from the declaration of his princi- 
ples, nor from the full discharge of all his re- 
sponsibilities. He never failed his country in 
the hour of her need. “‘ He was independent, 
self-poised, steadfast, unmovable. You could cal- 
culate him, like a planet.” His life was a series 
of great acts for great purposes. With the peace 
of 1815, his most distinguished public labors be- 
gan; ‘and thenceforward,” remarks one of his 
ablest contemporaries, ‘ he devoted himself, the 
ardor of his youth, the energies of his manhood, 
and the autumnal wisdom of his riper years, to 
the affairs of legislation and diplomacy, preserv- 
ing the peace, keeping unsullied the honor, es- 
tablishing the boundaries, and vindicating the 
neutral rights of his country, and laying its 
foundations deep and sure. On all measures, 
in fine, affecting his country, he has inscribed 
his opinions, and left the traces of his hand. 
By some felicity of his personal life, by some 
deep or beautiful word, by some service of his 
own, or some commemoration of the services of 
others, the Past gives us back his name, and 
will pass it on and on, to the farthest Future.” 

Webster never betrayed the mere politician, 
either in his public acts or in his speeches. 
Their tone was always elevated. No undignified 
appeal, no merely personal reflection upon an 
opponent, no unparlidmentary allusion, ever es- 
caped his lips, in the hottest strife of debate ; 
nor, during his whole career in the councils of 
the nation, was he ever “ called to order” by the 
presiding officer of either body. 

As a Man, Daniet Wesster was esteemed 
and loved by all who knew him, and loved and 
esteemed the most by those whio knew him most 
intimately. While his unaffected, natural, innate 
dignity never deserted him, he was nevertheless 
in heart and manner, as simple and unostenta- 
tious as a child. The kindliness and tenderness 
of his heart were seen and felt by all who came 


MARSHFIELD, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. WEBSTER. 
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within the charmed circle of his intimacy. He 
was, as we have said, a country boy in early life ; 
and it is eminently true, and especially worthy 
of remark, that the associations of the country 
were always uppermost in his bosom, when hap- 
pily liberated from affairs of government and the 
state. He was always happy, if we may take the 
concurrent testimony of his oldest friends and of 
himself, when he could escape from the worrying 
cares and anxieties of professional or of public 
life, to the retired and homely pursuits of his 
Marshfield farm. The most genial humor per- 
vaded all he did and said, while thus engaged. 
“He loved,” (says a forceful but evidently a 
very warped writer,* who, from some difference 
of opinion upon a much-agitated subject, regarded 
him with no partial eye,) “ he loved out-door and 
manly sports—boating, fishing, fowling. He was 
fond of nature, loving New Hampshire's moun- 
tain scenery. He had started small and poor, had 
risen great and high, and honorably had fought 
his way alone. He was a farmer, and took a 


MR. WEBSTER AT MARSHFIELD. 
countryman’s delight in country things; in loads 
of hay, in trees; and the noble Indian corn—in 
monstrous swine. He had a patriarch’s love of 
sheep—choice breeds thereof he had. He took 
delight in cows—short-horned Durhams, Here- 
fordshires, Ayrshires, Alderneys. He tilled pa- 
ternal acres with his own oxen. He loved to give 


* Mr. Parker does not hesitate to insinuate, or to de- 
clare, that Mr. Webster “ had his price,” in some instances, 
for the part which he took on certain public questions. He 
may have had; but as Lord Camden said of Fox, “ his 
price was immortality, and he knew that Posterity would 
pay it”—and in Mr. Webster’s case most assuredly it 
will. 








the kine fodder. It was pleasant to hear his talk 
of oxen. And but three days before he left the 
earth, too ill to visit them, his oxen, lowing, 
came to see their sick lord, and as he stood in 
his door, his great cattle were driven up, that he 
might smell their healthy breath, and look his 
last on those broad, generous faces, that were 
never false to him. He was a friendly man: all 
along the shore there were plain men that loved 
him—whom he also loved ; a good neighbor, a 
good townsman— 


“*Lofty and sour to those that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer,’ " 


And with all his greatness, we must be per- 
mitted to regard him in the light that we love 
best to regard the departed statesman. We love 
to read the simple, cordial, honest letters, that 
he addressed to his iarmer-overseer at Franklin, 
and those to old friends, in which he described 
the struggles of his early life in the country ; in 
which humor sometimes vies with pathos, until 
you both laugh and weep at the felicity of the 

combination. What, for example, could 
be more simple, more manly, more touch- 
ing, than the following extract? The 
words of the closing paragraph seem to 
have sobbed as they dropped from the 
pen: 

“* My Father, Ebenezer Webster '—born 
at Kingston, in the lower part of the State, 
in 1739—the handsomest man I ever saw, 
except my brother Ezex1eL, who appeared 
to me, and so does he now seem to me, the 
very finest human form that ever I laid eyes 
on. I saw him in his coffin—a white fore 
head—a tinged cheek—a complexion as 
clear as heavenly light! But where am | 
straying? 

“The grave has closed upon him, as it 
has on all my brothers and sisters. We 
shall soon be all together. But this is mel 
ancholy—and I leave it. Dear, dear kin 
dred blood, how I love you all! 

“This fair field ic before me—I could 
see alamb on any part of it. I have piowed 
it, and raked it, and hoed it, but I never 
mowed it. Somehow, | could never learn 
to hang a scythe! I had not wit enough 
My brother Joe used to say that my father 
sent me to college in order to make me 

, equal tothe rest of the children! Ofa hot 
- day in July—it must have been one of the 
last years of Washington’s administration 

* —I was making hay, with my father, just 
where I now see a remaining elm tree, about 

the middle of the afternoon. The Hon 
Asie. Foster, M.C., who lived in Canter 
bury, six miles off, called at the house, and 
came into the ficld to see my father. He was 

a worthy man, college-learned, and had been a minis 

ter, but was not a person of any considerable natura! 

wers. My father was his friend and supporter 

Hie talked a while in the field, and went on his way 

When he was gone, my father called me to him, and 

we sat down beneath the elm, on a hay-cock. He 

said, ‘ My son, that is a worthy man; he is a mem 
ber of Congress ; he goes to Philadelphia, and ge's 
six dollars a day, while I toil here. It is because he 
had an education, which I never had. If I had had 
his early education, I should have been in Philade! 
phia in his place. I came near it, as it was; but | 
missed it, and now J must work here.’ ‘My dear 
father,’ said I, ‘you shall not work; brother and | 
will work for you, aud wear our hands out, and you 
shal! rest’—and | emember to have cried, and | cry 
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oii at the recollection. ‘ My child,’ said he, ‘ it is 
of no importance to me ; I now live but for my chil- 
dren ; | could not give your elder brother the advant- 
ages of knowledge, but I can do something for you. 
Exert yours your opportunities—learn 
—learn—and when I am gone, you will not need to | 
go through the hardships which I have undergone, 
and which have made me an old man before my | 
time. ‘The next May he took me to Exeter, to the , 
Philips Exeter Academy—placed me under the tui- 
tion of its excellent preceptor, Dr. BENJAMIN AB- 
pot, still living.” 

The limits of this article forbid the insertion 
of farther extracts ; but the letters already pub- 
lished in the newspapers will have afforded the | 
reader some idea of the variety and richness of 
Mr. Webster's epistolary correspondence. 

We pass to an illustration or two of Mr. Web- 
ster's oratorical manner, and a few anecdotes of | 
Mr. Webster, connected with his private life and 
public performances. No one who has ever 
seen Mr. Webster, will need any aid to memory | 





ever heard Mr. Webster speak emphatically, will 
not be surprised when I say that the word ‘ pts- 
GORGE,’ as uttered by him on the occasion I have 
mentioned, weighed about twelve pounds !” 
Many readers of this sketch will perhaps re- 
member hearing Mr. Webster in this city, in that 
celebrated public dinner-speech of his, wherein 
he paid that magnificent tribute to the genius 
and character of ALexanpeR Hamitton. There 


| isa circumstance connected with one of the finest 


passages in this speech, which, in the opinion 
of the writer, deserves to be recorded. ‘ You 
could have heard”—remarks a distinguished 
friend and correspondent of the writer hereof, 
who had the pleasure of sitting very near Mr 
Webster on the occasion alluded to—* you could 
have heard the falling of a pin any where in the 
crowded assemblage, while Mr. Webster was 
speaking. When he came to advert to Hamil- 
ton’s influence in creating and establishing a 


in recalling his personal appearance, his pre-| system of public credit, at a time when it was 
eminently marked features: the commanding | so much needed, he illustrated his subject with 
height, the large head and ample forehead ; the | that memorable figure: ‘He smote the rock of 
large, black, solemn, cavernous eyes, under the | the national resources, and abundant streams of 
pent-house of the overhanging brows ; the firm, | revenue gushed forth :’ and as Mr. Webster said 
compressed lips, and broad chest—all these can | this, he brought his right hand down upon the 
never be forgotten. table, to enforce the simile; and in so doing, he 

We heard Mr. Webster, for the first time, on | happened to hit a wine-glass, which broke, and 
the platform of the new Exchange in Wall-street, | slightly cut his hand: and as the blood oozed 
which was crowded with people ; but his voice, | from the wound, he slowly wrapped a white nap- 
in tones rather harsh, we thought, than musical, | kin around it, and then finished the figure: ‘ He 
could be heard to the extremest limit of the vast | touched the dead corpse of the Public Credit, and 


crowd ; and well do we remember his hesitation | 


in the choice of a word, which he seemed de- 
termined to have, and which he did have at last, | 
and used with a most happy effect. ‘“ We want,” | 


said he, speaking of the necessity for a national 
bank, “an institution that shall—an institution 
that has—an odor of nationality about it ;” and | 
the applause that followed, attested the force and | 
felicitousness of the figure. 

A friend recently mentioned to the writer an- 
other instance which happily illustrates this | 
peculiarity of Mr. Webster, when speaking ex- 
temporaneously. He seldom would make use 
of a word or words which did not altogether 
satisfy him; when that did happen, he would | 
strike from his remarks, by a short pause, the 
word he had first used, and substitute another. 
If that did not altogether please him, he would 
employ still another, and so on, until he had ob- 
tained just the word he wanted, and that would 
be uttered with such emphasis as he alone could 
give to language. 

“A year or two ago,” continued the gentle- | 
man to whom we have alluded, “I heard him 
speak in the Supreme Court at Washington, on 
the great Wheeling Bridge case. In the course 
of his argument, he alluded to a large sum of 
money involved in that case, which had been shut 
up for many years in the vaults of the Bank of 
Georgia : 

“*Now, your Honors,’ said Mr. Webster, ‘we 
want the Bank to come out—to show its hand— 
to render up—to give forth—to piscoresr !’ 

“ Any one,” said our informant, “who has 





it rose upon its feet!” 

It is the belief of our informant that the last 
simile “sprung from the occasion,” and was 
suggested by the white napkin and the oozing 
blood. Be this as it may, for mingled force and 
appositeness, the figure has rarely if ever been 
excelled, even by the great orator who used it. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Webster's personal presence 
was one great element of his matchless oratory.* 
“When he rose and came down to the edge of 
the platform, with a small roll of manuscript in 
his hand, at the celebration of the completion 
of the Bunker-Hill Monument,” said a distin- 


| guished jurist of this city, “ and cast a glance at 


the sea of two hundred thousand faces turned up 





* Of the recent portraits of Mr. Webster, the most 
life-like and truthful that we have seen, is one engraved 
from a daguerreotype, taken not long since in Boston. 
Mr. C. L E.tiorr, our distinguished artist, visited 
Mershfield late in August, to execute a full-length picture 
of Mr. Webster, for which he had a most liberal commis- 


| sion from a gentleman of wealth in this city. But the 


arrival of the British Minister at Marshfield, ill health. 
and the troubles of “the Fishery” question, caused a 
postponement of the sittings to October. But October 
‘was too late: and a perfect counterpart of the great states- 
man was thus lost to his country and to the world. The 
profile sketch of Mr. Webster, above given, is from a 
daguerreotype taken from life a short time before his 
death, for his friend and private secretary, CHarRLes Lan- 
MAN, Esq. The full-length sketch delineated in the en- 
graving on the next page, was taken in June last. at the 
request of Mr. Lanman. Mr. Webster sat carelessly un- 
der a tree at Marshfield, which he planted with his own 
hands thirty years ago The portrait at the head of this 
artiele is also from a daguerreotype from life, taken with- 
in a few weeks of his death, also in possession of Mr 
Lanman. 
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PROFILE SAETCH OF MR. WEBSTER. 


to his from the amphitheatre below, and then 
looked up to the monument towering above him 
into the bright, clear air, he looked the orator, if 
ever earthly mortal bespoke it !” 

Mr. Cuartes W. Marcu, in his excellent work 
apon Mr. Webster, has given us a very vivid 
sketch of the scene in the Senate Chamber, at 
the conclusion of the great orator’s “ Great 
Speech,” in reply to Mr. Hayne, of South 
Carolina: 


“The speech was over, but the tones of the orator 
still lingered upon the ear, and the audience, uncon- 
scious of the close, retained their positions. The 
agitated countenance, the heaving breast, the suf- 
fused eye, attested the continued influence of the 
spell upon them. Hands that in the excitement of 
the moment had sought each other, still remained 
closed in an unconscious grasp. Fye still turned 
to eye, to receive and repay mutu: sympathy; and 
every where around seemed forgetfulness of all but 
the orator’s presence and words. When the Vice- 
President, hastening to dissolve the spell, called to 
order! order! There never was a deeper stillness 
—not a movement, not a gesture had been made— 
not a whisper uttered—order! Silence could almost 
have heard itself, it was so supernaturally still. The 
feeling was too overpowering to allow expression by 
voice or hand. It was as if one was in a trance, all 
motion paralyzed. But the descending hammer of 
the Chair awoke them with a start—and with one 
universal, long-drawn, deep breath, with which the 
overcharged heart seeks relief—th: crowded assem- 
bly broke up and departed.” 


At the Presiden:’s levee, on ‘he same evening, 
Webster was the “ observed of all observers ;” 
literally the “‘lion of the night’—the centre of 
nearly ail the vast concourse in the East Room. 
Among those who approached him to offer con- 
gratulations, was Colonel Hayne. ‘ How are 
you this evening, Colonel Hayne?” said Mr. 
Webster. “None the better for you, sir,” re- 
plied the South Carolina Senator, good-humor- 
edly. 

As Mr. Webster was walking down the cen- 





tre-walk in the Capitol Park, the day after 
Mr. Hayne’s speech, a friend said to him: 

“Mr. Webster, that will be a difficult 
speech to answer.” 

“We shall see,” said Mr. Webster, taking 
off his hat, and passing his hand over his 
forehead, ‘‘ we—shall—see, sir, to-morrow : 
we shall see to-morrow, sir!” 

And they did see—and the country—and 
the world. When Daniel Webster, with his 
dark, lustrous eyes, looked through the glass 
dome of the Senate chamber, over which the 
banner of his country was floating, he gave 
utterance to words which will be as immortal 
as the earth on which that Capitol stands. 
The speeches of no other American, who has 
yet lived, will be read so long or so widely 
‘as those of Daniet Wesster. 

Mr. Webster is declared by all who knew 
him intimately, to be in private conversation 
one of the most entertaining and instructive 
of companions. He had a great fund of an- 
ecdotes of men and events, which he used to 
relate with inimitable effect. A biographer, 
already quoted,* mentions, among others, the 
following : 


“One night, before railroads were built, he was 
forced to make 2 pumey by private conveyance 
from Baltimore to Washington. ‘The man who drove 
the wagon was such an ill-looking fellow, and told 
so many stories of robberies and murders, that, be- 
fore they had gone far, Mr. Webster was somewhat 
alarmed. At fast the wagon stopped, in the midst 
of a dense wood, when the man, turning suddenly 
round to his passenger, exclaimed fiercely, ‘ Now, 
sir, tell me who you are?’ Mr. Webster replied, in 
a faltering voice, and ready to spring from the ve- 
hicle, ‘I am Daniel Webster, member of Congress 
from Massachusetts!’ ‘ What,’ rejoined the driver, 

asping him warmly by the hand, ‘ are you Webster! 
Thank God! thank God! You were such an ugly 
chap, that I took you for a highwayman.’ This is 
the substance of the story, but the precise words 
used by Mr. Webster himself can not be recalled, 
nor the inimitable bonhommie with which it was re- 
lated by him.” 


“ When entertaining a party at dinner or holding 
a levee, Mr. Webster always looked the gentleman 
superbly ; when out upon a fishing excursion, he 
could not be taken for any thing but an angler; and 
when on a shooting frolic, he was a genuine rustic 
Nimrod. And hereby hangs an incident. He was 
once tramping over the Marshfield meadows, shoot- 
ing ducks, when he encountered a couple of Boston 
sporting snobs, who happened to be in trouble just 
then about crossing a bog. Not knowing Mr. Web- 
ster, and believing him to be strong enough to help 
them over the water, they begged to be conveyed to 
a dry point upon his back. The request was of 
course complied with, and after the cockneys had 
paid him a quarter of a dollar each for his trouble, 
they inquired if ‘Old Webster was at home,’ for as 
they had had poor luck in shooting, they would honor 
him with a call. Mr. Webster replied, ‘that the 
gentleman alluded to was not at home just then, but 
would be so soon as he could walk to the house,’ 
and added, ‘ that he would be glad to see them at din- 
ner.’ As may be presumed, the cockneys were never 
seen to cross the threshold of ‘Old Webster.’ ” 

“Two hours before he was to appear before the 
most magnificent of audiences, on the occasion of 





* The Private Life of Daniel Webster, by CuanLes Lan- 
Man, with Illustrations. Published by Harper and Bro- 
thers. 
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his last speech in New York, at Niblo’s saloon, Mr. 
Webster was telling stories at his dinner-table, as 
unconcernedly as if he was only intending to take 
his usual nap. On being questioned as to what he 
proposed to say, he remarked as follows: ‘I am 
going to be excessively learned and classical, and 
shall talk much about the older citizens of Greece. 
When I make my appearance in Broadway to-mor- 
row, people will accost me thus—Good morning, 
Mr. WessterR. Recently from Greece, | under- 
stand; how did you leave Mr. Pericies and Mr. 
ARISTOPHANES (’” 


The following is one among the many New 
Hampshire anecdotes which Mr. Webster was 
in the habit of occasionally narrating to his 
friends. It is given by Mr. Lanman in nearly 
the narrator’s own words : 


“ Soon after commencing the practice of my pro- 
fession at Portsmouth, | was waited on by an old 
acquaintance of my father’s, resident in an adjacent 
county, who wished to engage ve men eg serv- 
ices. Some years previous, he had rented a farm, 
with the clear understanding that he could purchase 
it, after the expiration of his lease, for one thousand 
dollars. Finding the soil productive, he soon de- 
termined to own it, and, as he laid aside money for 
the purchase, he was prompted to improve what he 
felt certain he would possess. But his landlord find- 
ing the property greatly increased in value, coolly 
refased to receive the one thousand dollars, when in 
due time it was presented ; and when his extortion- 
ate demand of double that sum was refused, he at 
once brought an action of ejectment. The man had 
but the one thousand doliars, and an unblemished 
reputation, yet I willingly undertook his case. 

“The opening argument of the plaintiff's attorney 
left me little ground for hope. He stated that he 
could preve that my client hired the farm, but there 
was not a word in the lease about the sale, nor was 
there a word spoken about the sale when the lease 
was signed, as he should prove by a witness. In 
short, his was a clear case, and [| left the court- 
room at dinner-time with feeble hopes of success. 
By chance, I sat at table next a newly-commission- 
ed militia officer, and a brother-lawyer began to joke 
him about his lack of martial knowledge ; ‘ Indeed,’ 
he jocosely remarked, ‘ you should write down the 
orders, and get old W—— to beat them into your 
sconce, as I saw him this morning, with a paper in 
his hand, teaching something to young M—— in the 
court-house entry.’ 

“ Can it be, | thought, that old W——, the plain- 
tiff in the case, was instructing young M——, who 
was his reliable witness ? 

“After dinner, the court was re-opened, and 
M—— was put on the stand. He was examined 
by the plaintiff's counsel, and certainly told a clear, 
plain story, repudiating all knowledge of any agree- 
ment to sell. When he had luded, the opposit 
counsel. with a triumphant grenee, turned to me, and 
asked me if I was satisfied? ‘ Not quite,’ I replied. 

“T had noticed a piece of paper protruding from 
M——’s pocket, and hastily approaching him, I seized 
it before he had the least dati egieenticn, ‘Now,’ 
I asked, ‘tell me if this paper does not detail the story 
you have so clearly told, and is it not false?” The 
witness hung his head with shame; and when the 
paper was found to be what I had supposed, and in 
the very handwriting of old W——, he lost his case 
at once. Nay, there was such a storm of indignation 
against him, that he soon removed to the West. 

“ Years afterward, visiting New Hampshire, I was 
the guest of my professional brethren at a public 
dinner; and toward the close of the festivities, | was 
asked if I would solve a great doubt by answering a 
question. ‘Certainly.’ * Well, then, Mr. Webster, 
we have often wondered how you knew what was in 
M ’s pocket.’” 





sketch to a close. Of Mr. Webster's life it may 
be said, that “ nothing became it more” than the 
manner in which he consigned it to “ the God 
who gave it.”” A lover and a habitual reader of 
the Bible, he derived in his dying hours his chief. 
est support from the divine consolations which 
its teachings afford. The “ red and the staff” 
of the Almighty were his support, as he entered 
upon the valley of the shadow of death. He who 
never while living spake or thought, save with 
awful reverence, of the power and presence of 
God, went calmly to meet his Maker in the world 
beyond the grave. His profound intellect was 
clear, serene, unclouded to the last, triumphing 
over all the infirmities of physical decay. In the 
sententious and beautiful words of another, “ We 
see, in his deportment at the hour of his last 
great trial, the graceful submission of a truly 
majestic nature. We behold a lofty and com- 
manding intellect becoming obedient to the sum- 
mons which ordered him from a world he loved 
but too well, forgetting none of the duties, the 
demands, or the proprieties of mortal existence 
about to close. His life did not end as the lives 
of most end, with thoughts of self merely, or 
struggles to forget self. He recognized the con- 
dition of those friends he was about to leave 
behind him, with a singular mixture of consider- 
ation, tenderness, and collectedness of soul. He 
was not only cool and self-possessed himself, his 
vigorous spirit even buoyed up and animated 
those who surrounded him in his last moments 
He recognized his own condition in the same 


spirit of philosophic and self-sustaining contem- 


plation. He looked steadfastly in the face of the 
grim messenger, and calmly held out the hand 
of recognition as he approached. He accompa- 
nied him without a shudder within the gates of 
eternity, which swung wide to receive him. He 
passed the threshold with a tranquil majesty, 
casting upon the world a last look which was at 
once his calmest and noblest.” Like the sun 
itself, he ‘‘ shone largest at his setting.” 

His resting-place is where it should be: in the 
fields which he has tilled ; near the haunts alike 
of his hours of sublime contemplation, and his 
brighter and more genial moods ; within sight o! 
the window from which he looked, in the pauses 
of his study, upon the white tomb-stones which 
he had placed over his family—all but one gone 
before! 

“Tt is all over! The last struggle is past; 
the struggle, the strife, the anxiety, the pain, 
the turmoil of life is over: the tale is told, and 
finished, and ended. It is told and done; and 
the seal of death is set upon it. Henceforth that 
great life, marked at every step; chronicled in 
journals ; waited on by crowds ; told to the whole 
country by telegraphic tongues of flame—that 
great life shall be but a history, a biography, ‘a tale 
told in an evening tent.’ In the tents of life it 
shall long be recited ; but no word shall reach the 
ear of that dead sleeper by the ocean shore. Fitly 
will he rest there. Like the granite rock, like 
the heaving ocean, was his mind! Let the rock 





But we must bring this brief and imperfect | guard his rest; let the ocean sound his dirge'”’ 
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BLEAK HOUSE.* 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





CHAPTER XXVI.—SiaRPsHooTERs. 
INTRY morning, looking with dull eyes and 
sallow face upon the neighborhood of Lei- 
cester Square, finds its inhabitants unwilling to 
get out of bed. Many of them are not early 
risers at the brightest of times, being birds of 
night who roost when the sun is high, and are 
wide awake and keen for prey when the stars 
shine out. Behind dingy lind and curtain, in 
upper story and garret, skulking more or less 
under false names, false hair, false titles, false 
jewelry, and false histories, a colony of brivands 
lie in their first sleep. Gentlemen of the treen 
baize road who could discourse, from personal 
experience, of foreign galleys and home tread- 
mills; spies of strong governments that eternally 
quake with weakness and miserable fear, broken 
traitors, cowards, bullies, gamesters, shufflers, 
swindlers, and false witnesses; some not un- 
marked by the branding-iron, beneath their dirty 
braid; all with more cruelty in them than was 
in Nero, and more crime than is in Newgate. 
For, howsoever bad the devil can be in fustian 
or smock-frock (and he can be very bad in both) 
he is a more designing, callous, intolerable devil 
when he sticks a pin in his shirt-front, calls him- 
self a gentleman, backs a card or color, plays a 
game or so of billiards, and knows a little about 
bills and promissory notes, than in any other 
form he wears. And in such form Mr. Bucket 
shall find him, when he will, pervading the trib- 
utary channels of Leicester Square. 

But the wintry morning wants him not and 
wakes him not. It wakes Mr. George of the 
Shooting Gallery, and his Familiar. They arise, 
roll up and stow away their mattresses. Mr. 
George, having shaved himself before a looking- 
glass of minute. proportions, then marches out, 
bare-headed and bare-chested, to the Pump, in 
the little yard, and anon comes back shining 
with yellow soap, friction, drifting rain, and ex- 
ceedingly cold water. As he rubs himself upon 
a large jack-towel, blowing like a military sort 
of diver just come up: his crisp hair curling 
tighter and tighter on his sunburnt temples, the 
more he rubs it, so that it looks as if it never 
could be loosened by any less coercive instrament 
than an iron rake or a curry comb—as he rubs, 
and puffs, and polishes, and blows, turning his 
head from side to side, the more conveniently to 
excoriate his throat, and standing with his body 
well bent forward, to keep the wet from his mar- 
tial legs—Phil, on his knees lighting a fire, looks 
round as if it were enough washing for him to 
see all that done, and sufficient renovation for 
one day, to take in the superfluous health his 
master throws off. 

When Mr. George is dry, he goes to work to 
brush his head with two hard brushes at once, 
to that unmerciful degree that Phil, shouldering 
his way round the gallery in the act of sweeping 


jit, winks with sympathy. This chafing over, 
the ornamental part of Mr. George’s toilet is 
soon performed. He fills his pipe, lights it, and 
marches up and down smoking, as his custom is, 
while Phil, raising a powerful odor of hot rolls 
and coffee, prepares breakfast. He smokes gravo- 
ly, and marches in slow time. Perhaps this 
morning’s pipe is devoted to the memory of 
Gridley in his grave. 

** And so, Phil,’’ says George of the Shooting 
Gallery, after several turns in silence; “you 
were dreaming of the country last night ?”’ 

Phil, by-the-hy, said as much, in a tone of 
surprise, as he scrambled out of bed. 

“Yes, guv’ner.”” 

“* What was it like ?” 

“T hardly know what it was like, guv’ner,”’ 
says Phil, considering. 

“ How did you know it was the country ?”’ 

“On accounts of the grass, I think. And the 
swans upon it,”’ says Phil, after further consid- 
eration. 

‘What were the swans doing on the grass ?” 

“ They was a-eating of it, | expect,” says Phil. 

The master resumes his march, and the man 
resumes his preparation of breakfast. It is not 
necessarily a lengthened preparation, being lim- 
ited to the setting forth of very simple breakfast 
requisites for two, and the broiling of a rasher 
of bacon at the fire in the rusty grate; but as 
Phil has to sidle round a considerable part of the 
gallery for every object he wants, and never 
brings two objects at once, it takes time under 
the circumstances. At length the breakfast is 
ready. Phil announcing it, Mr. George knocks 
the ashes out of his pipe on the hob, stands his 
pipe itself in the chimney comer, and sits down 
to the meal. When he has helped himself, Phil 
follows suit; sitting at the extreme end of the 
little oblong table, and taking his plate on his 
knees. Either in humility, or to hide his black- 
ened hands, or because it is his natural manner 
of eating. 

“The country,’ says Mr. George, plying his 
knife and fork; “why, I suppose you never 
clapped your eyes on the country, Phil?” 

‘“*]T see the marshes once,” says Phil, content- 
edly eating his breakfast. 

“What marshes ?” 

“ The marshes, commander,”’ returns Phil. 

‘* Where are they ?” 

“*T don’t know where they are,” says. Phil; 
“but I see em, guv’ner. They was flat. And 
miste.”’ 

Governor and Commander are interchangeable 
terms with Phil, expressive of the same respect 
and deferenee, and applicable to nobody but Mr. 
George. 

‘“*] was born in the country, Phil.” 

“Was you indeed, commander ?” 

“Yes. And bred there.” 

Phil elevates his one eyebrow, and, after re- 
spectfully staring at his master to express inter- 








* Continued from the Nevember Number. 
Vor. VI.—No. 31.—G . 


est, swallows a great gulp of coffee, still staring 
at him. 
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“ There’s not a bird’s note that I don’t know,” 
says Mr. George. ‘ Not many an English leaf 
or berry that I couldn’t name. Not many a tree 
that I couldn’t climb yet, if I was put to it. I 
was a real country boy, once. My good mother 
lived in the country.” 

‘“‘ She must have been a fine old lady, guv’ner,”’ 
Phil observes. 

“Ay! and not so old either, five-and-thirty 
years ago,”’ says Mr. George. “ But I’ll wager 
that at ninety she would be‘near as upright as 
me, and near as broad across the shoulders.” 

h “Did she die at ninety, guv’ner?” inquires 
hil. 

“No. Bosh! Let her rest in peace, God bless 
her!’’ says the trooper. “* What set me on about 
country boys, and runaways, and good-for-no- 
things ? You, to be sure! So you never clapped 
your eyes upon the country—marshes and dreams 
excepted. Eh?’ 

Phil shakes his head. 

“Do you want to see it ?” 

“N-no, I don’t know as I do, particuar,” says 
Phil. 

“* The town’s enough for you, eh ?” 

““Why, you see, commander,” says Phil, “I 
ain’t acquainted with any thing else, and ] doubt 
if I ain’t a getting too old to take to novelties.” 

“How old are you, Phil?” asks the trooper, 
pausing as he conveys his smoking saucer to his 
lips. 

“T’m something with a eight in it,’’ says Phil. 
“It can’t be eighty. Nor yet eighteen. It’s 
betwixt ’em, somewheres.”’ 

Mr. George, slowly putting down hi. saucer 
without tasting the contents, is laughingly be- 
ginning, “‘ Why, what the deuce, Phil’’—when he 
stops, seeing that Phil is counting on his dirty 
fingers. 

“T was just eight,” says Phil, “agreeable to 
the parish calculation, when i went with the 
tinker. I was sent on a errand, and I see him a 
sittin under a old buildin with « fire all to him- 
self, wery comfortable, and he says, ‘Would you 
like to come along a me, my man ?’ I says ‘ Yes,’ 
and him and me and the fire goes home to Clerk- 
enwell together. That was April Fool Day. 1 
was able to count up to ten; and when April Fool 
Day come round again, I says to myself, ‘ Now, 
old chap, you’re one and a eight in it.’ April 
Fool Day after that, I says, ‘Now, old chap, 
you’re two and a eight in it.’ In course of time, 
I come to ten and a eight in it; two tens and a 
eight in it. When it got so high, it got the upper 
hand of me; but this is how I always knows 
there’s a eight in it.” 

“ Ah!” says Mr. George, resuming his break- 
fast. “And where’s the tinker ?” 

“ Drink put him in the hospital, guv’ner, and 
the hospital put him—in a glass-case, I have 
heerd,”’ Phil replies mysteriously. 

“By that means you got promotion? Took 
the business, Phil ?” 

“Yes, commander, I took the business. Such 


Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, Clerkenwell, Smiff. 
eld, and there—poor neighborhood, where they 
uses up the kettles till they’re past mending. 
Most of the tramping tinkers used to come and 
lodge at our place; that was the best part of my 
master’s earnings. But they didn’t come to me. 
I warn’t like him. He could sing ’em a good 
song. Icouldn’t! He could play ’em a tune on 
any sort ef pot you please, so as it was iron or 
block tin. J never could do nothing with a pot, 
but mend it or bile it—never had a note of music 
in me. Besides, I was too ill-looking, and their 
wives complained of me.” 

“They were mighty particular. You would 
pass muster in a crowd, Phil!’’ says the trooper, 
with a pleasant smile. 

“No, guv’ner,” returns Phil, shaking his head. 
“No, I shouldn’t. I was passable enough when 
I went with the tinker, though nothing to boast 
of then: but what with blowing the fire with my 
mouth when I was young, and spileing my com- 
plexion, and singeing my hair off, and swallering 
the smoke; and what with being nat’rally un- 
fort’nate in the way of running against hot metal, 
and marking myself by sich means; and what 
with having turn-ups with the tinker as I got 
older, almost whenever he was too far gone in 
drink—which was almost always—my beauty 
was queer, wery queer, even at that time. Ast 
since; what with a dozen years in a dark forge, 
where the men was given to larking ; and what 
with being scorched in a accident at a gasworks; 
and what with being blowed out of winder, case- 
filling at the firework business,.1 am ugly enough 
to be made a show on!” 

Resigning himself to which condition with a 
perfectly satisfied manner, Phil begs the favor 
of another cup of coffee. While drinking it, he 
says : 

“Tt was after the case-filling blow-up, when ] 
first see you, commander. You remember ?” 

‘“T remember, Phil. You were walking along 
in the sun.” 

“Crawling, guv’ner, again a wall—”’ 

“True, Phil—shouldering your way on—” 

“In a nightcap!’ exclaims Phil, excited. 

“Tn a nighteap—” 

* And hobbling with a couple of sticks !’’ eries 
Phil, still more excited. 

“ With a couple of sticks. When—”’ 

“When you stops, you know,” cries Phil, put- 
ting down his cup and saucer, and hastily remov- 
ing his plate from his knees, “and says to me, 
‘What, comrade! You have been in the wars!’ 
I didn’t say much to you, commander, then, for | 
was took by surprise, that a person so strong and 
healthy and bold as you was, should stop to speak 
to such a limping bag of bones as I was. But 
you says to me, says you, delivering it out of your 
chest as hearty as possible, so that it was like a 
glass of something hot, ‘ What accident have you 
met with? You have been badly hurt. What's 
amiss, old boy ? Cheer up, and tell us about it!’ 
Cheer up! I was cheered already! I says as 





as it was. !t wasn’t much of a beat—round 


much to you, you says more to me, I says more 
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to you, you says more to me, and here I am, 
commander! Here I am, commander!’ cries 
Phil, who has started from his chair, and unac- 
countably begun to sidle away. “If a mark’s 
wanted, or if it will improve the business, let the 
customers take aim at me. They can’t spoil my 
beauty. J’m all right. Come on! If they want 
a man to box at, let °em box at me. Let ‘em 
knock me well about the head. J don’t mind. If 
they want a light-weight, to be throwed for prac- 
tice, Cornwall, Devonshire, or Lancashire, let em 
throw me. They won’t hurt me. I have been 
throwed, all sorts of styles, all my life!” 

With this unexpected speech, energetically de- 
livered, and accompanied by action illustrative 
of the various exercises referred to, Phil Squod 
shoulders his way round three sides of the gal- 
lery, and abruptly tacking off at his commander, 
makes a butt at him with his head, intended to 
express devotion to his service. He then begins 
to clear away the breakfast. 

Mr. George, after laughing cheerfully, and 
clapping him on the shoulder, assists in these ar- 
rangements, and helps to get the gallery into 
business order. That done, he takes a turn at 
the dumb-bells; and afterward weighing himself, 
and opining that he is getting ‘‘ too fleshy,’’ en- 
gages with great gravity in solitary broadsword 
practice. Meanwhile Phil has fallen to work at 
his usual table, where he screws and unscrews, 
and cleans, and files, and whistles into small 
apertures, and blackens himself more and more, 
and seems to do and undo every thing that can be 
done and undone about a gun. 

Master and man are at length disturbed by 
footsteps in the passage, where they make an un- 
usual sound, denoting the arrival of unusual com- 
pany. These steps, advancing nearer and nearer 
to the gallery, bring into it a group, at first sight 
scareely reconcilable with any day in the year 
but the fifth of November. 

It consists of a limp and ugly figure carried in 
a chair by two bearers, and attended by a lean 
female with a face like a pinched mask, who 
might be expected immediately to recite the pop- 
war verses, commemorative of the time when 
they did contrive to blow old England up alive, 
but for her keeping her lips tightly and defiantly 
closed as the chair is putdown. At which point, 
the figure in it gasping, ‘‘O Lord! O dear me! 1 
am shaken !’’ adds, ‘‘ How de do, my dear friend, 
how de do?’ Mr. George then descries, in the 
procession, the venerable Mr. Smallweed out for 
an airing, attended by his grand-daughter Judy 
as body-guard. 

“Mr. George, my dear friend,” says Grandfather 
Smallweed, removing his right arm from the neck 
of one of his bearers, whom he has nearly throt- 
tled coming along, “how de do? You're sur- 
prised to see me, my dear friend.” 

‘“‘T should hardly have been more surprised to 
see your friend in the city,”’ returns Mr. George. 

“T am very seldom out,” pants Mr. Small- 
weed. “TI haven’t been out for many months. 
It’s inconvenient—and it comes expensive. But 


I longed so much to see you, my dear Mr. George. 
How de do, sir ?”’ 

“T am well enough,” says Mr. George. “1 
hope you are the same.” 

“You can’t be too well, my dear friend.” Mr. 
Smallweed takes him by both hands. “I have 
brought my grand-daughter Judy. I couldn’t 
keep her away. She longed so much to see you.” 

“Hum! She bears it calmly!" mutters Mr. 
George. 

““So we got a hackney cab, and put # chair in 
it, and just round the corner they lifted me out 
of the cab and into the chair, and carried me 
here, that I might see my dear friend in his owr 
establishment! This,” rays Grandfather Small- 
weed, alluding to the bearer, who has been in 
danger of strangulation, and who withdraws ad- 
justing his windpipe, “is the driver of the cab 
He has nothing extra. It is by agreement in- 
cluded in his fare. This person,’’ the other bear- 
er, “we engaged in the street outside for a pint 
of beer. Which is twopence. Judy, give the 
person twopence. I was not sure you had a 
workman of your own here, my dear friend, o: 
we needn’t have employed this person.” 

Grandfather Smallweed refers to Phil, with a 
glance of considerable terror, and a half-subdued 
“Q Lord! Odear me!” Nor is his apprehension, 
on the surface of things, without some reason ; 
for Phil, who has never beheld the apparition in 
the black velvet cap before, has stopped short 
with a gun in his hand, with much of the air of 
a dead shot, intent on picking Mr. Smallweed off 
as an ugly old bird of the crow species. 

“Judy, my child,” says Grandfather Small- 
weed, “‘give the person his twopence. It’s a 
great deal for what he has done.”’ 

The person, who is one of those extraordinary 
specimens of human fungus that spring up spon- 
taneously in the western streets of London, ready 
dressed in an old red jacket, with a “ Mission’’ 
for holding horses and calling coaches, receives 
his twopence with any thing but transport, tosses 
the money into the air, catches it over-handed, 
and retires. 

“My dear Mr. George,” says Grandfathe: 
Smallweed, ‘“‘would you be so kind as help to 
carry me to the fire? I am accustomed to a fire, 
and I am an old man, and I soon chill. © dear 
me!” 

His closing exclamation is jerked out of the 
venerable gentleman by the suddenness with 
which Mr. Squod, like a genie, catches him up, 
chair and all, and deposits him on the hearth- 
stone. 

“QO Lord!” says Mr. Smallweed, panting. “0 
dear me! O my stars! My dear friend, your 
workman is very strong—and very prompt. 0 
Lord, he is very prompt! Judy, draw me back 
a little. I’m being scorched in the legs ;’’ which 
indeed is testified to the noses of all present by 
the smell of his worsted stockings. 

The gentle Judy, having backed her grand- 
father a little way from the fire, and having shakén 





him up as usual, and hawing :rdleased his! dver- 
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al.adowed eye from its black velvet extinguisher, 
Mr. Smallweed again says, ‘‘O dear me! O 
Lord!’ and looking about, and meeting Mr. 
George’s glance, again stretches out both hands. 

“‘ My dear friend! So happy in this meeting! 
And this is your establishment? It’s a delight- 
ful place. It’s a picture! You never find that 
any thing goes off here, accidentally ; do you, my 
dear friend ?”’ adds Grandfather Smallweed, very 
ill at ease. 

“No, no. No fear of that.” 

“And your workman. He—O dear me !—he 
never lets any thing off without meaning it; does 
he, my dear friend ?” 

“He has never hurt any body but himself,” 
says Mr. George, smiling. 

“ But he might, you know. He seems to have 
hurt himself a good deal, and he might hurt 
somebody else,’’ the old gentleman returns. ‘“ He 
mightn’t mean it—or he even might. Mr. George, 
will you order him to leave his infernal fire-arms 
alone, and go away ?” 

Obedient to a nod from the trooper, Phil retires, 
empty-handed, to the other end of the gallery. 
Mr. Smallweed, reassured, falls to rubbing his 
legs. 

“ And you’re doing well, Mr. George ?’’ he says 
to the trooper, squarely standing faced-about to- 
ward him with his broadsword in his hand. 
‘* You are prospering, please the Powers ?”’ 

Mr. George answers with a cool nod, adding, 
“Go on. You have not come to say that, I 
know.”’ 

“You are so sprightly, Mr. George,”’ 
the venerable grandfather. 
company.” 

“Ha, ha! Go on!’ says Mr. George. 

“My dear friend !—But that sword looks awful 
gleaming and sharp. It might cut somebody, by 
accident. It makes me shiver, Mr. George— 
Curse him!” says the excellent old gentleman 
apart to Judy, as the trooper takes a step or two 
away to lay itaside. ‘‘He owes me money, and 
might think of paying off all scores in this mur- 
dering place. { wish your Brimstone grandmother 
was here, and he’d shave her head off !"’ 

Mr. George, returning, folds his arms, and look- 
ing down at the old man, sliding every moment 
luwer and lower in his chair, says quietly, “‘ Now 
for it!” 

“Ho!” cries Mr. Smallweed, rubbing his hands 
with an artful chuckle. “Yes. Now for it. Now 
for what, my dear friend ?”’ 

“For a pipe,’’ says Mr. George; who with 
great composure sets his chair in the chimney- 
corner, takes his pipe from the grate, fills it and 
lights it, and falls to smoking peacefully. 

This tends to the discomfiture of Mr. Small- 
weed, who finds it so difficult to resume his ob- 
ject, whatever it may be, that he becomes exas- 


returns 
“You are such good 


perated, and secretly claws the air with an im- | 


potent vindictiveness, expressive of an intense 
desire to tear and rend the visage of Mr. George. 
As the excellent old gentleman’s nails are long 
and leaden, and his hands lean and veinous, and 
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his eyes green and watery; and, over and above 
this, as he continues, while he claws, to slide 
down in his chair and to collapse into a shape- 
less bundle ; he becomes such a ghastly spectacle, 
even in the accustomed eyes of Judy, that that 
young virgin pounces at him with something 
more than the ardor of affection, and so shake; 
him up, and pats and pokes him in divers parts 
of his body, but particularly in that part which 
the science of self-defense would call his wind, 
that in his grievous distress he utters enforced 
sounds like a pavior’s rammer. 

When Judy has by these means set him up 
again in his chair, with a white face and a 
frosty nose (but stili clawing), she stretches out 
her weazen forefinger, and gives Mr. George one 
poke in the back. Thé trooper raising his head, 
she makes another poke at her esteemed grand- 
father ; and, having thus brought them together, 
stares rigidly at the fire. 

“ Ay, ay! Ho, ho! U—u—u—ugh!”’ chat- 
ters Grandfather Smallweed, swallowing his rage. 
“ My dear friend”’ (still clawing) ! 

*T tell you what,” says Mr. George. “If you 
want to converse with me, you must speak out 
I am one of the Roughs, and I can’t go about 
and about. I haven’t the art todo it. I am not 
clever enough. It don’t suit me. When you go 
winding round and round me,” says the trocper, 
putting his pipe between his lips again, “ damme, 
if I don’t feel as if 1 was being smothered !”’ 

And he inflates his broad chest to its utmost 
extent, as if to assure himself that he is not 
smothered yet. 

“If you have come to give me a friendly call,” 
continues Mr. George, “ I am obliged to you ; how 
are you? If you have come to see whether there's 
any property on the premises, look about you; 
you are welcome. If you want to out with some- 
thing, out with it!” 

The blooming Judy, without removing her gaze 
from the fire, gives her grandfather one ghostly 
poke. 

“You see! it’s her opinion, too. And why 
the devil that young woman won't sit down like 
a Christian,” says Mr. George, with his eyes mus- 
ingly fixed on Judy, ‘I can’t comprehend.” 

“She keeps at my side to attend to me, sir,’ 
says Grandfather Smallweed. “I am an old 
man, my dear Mr. George, and I need some 
attention. I can carry my years; I am not a 
Brimstone poll-parrot” (snarling and looking un- 
consciously for the cushion) ; ‘ but I need atten- 
tion, my dear friend.” 

“Well!’’ returns the trooper, wheeling his 
| chair to face the old man. ‘Now, then?” 

“ My friend in the city, Mr. George, has done 
| a little business with a pupil of yours.” 

“Has he?” says Mr. George. “I am sorry 
| to hear it.” 
} 4 Yes, sir.” Grandfather Smallweed rubs his 
legs. ‘He is a fine young soldier now, M. 
George, by the name of Carstone. Friends came 
forward, and paid it all up, honorable.” 

“Did they ?” returns Mr. George. 





“Do you 
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think your friend in the city would like a piece 
of advice ?” 

“] think he would, my dear friend. From 

you. 
' “J advise him, then, to do no more business 
in that quarter. There’s no more to be got by 
it. The young gentleman, to my knowledge, is 
brought to a dead halt.” 

“No, no, my dear friend. No, no, Mr. George. 
No, no, no, sir,”” remonstrates Grandfather Small- 
weed, cunningly rubbing his spare legs. ‘ Not 
quite a dead halt, I think. He has good friends, 
and he is good for his pay, and he is good for the 
selling price of his commission, and he is good 
for his chance in a lawsuit, and he is good for 
his chance in a wife, and—oh, do you know, Mr. 
George, I think my friend would consider the 
young gentleman good for something yet!” says 
Grandfather Smallweed, turning up his velvet 
eap, and scratching his ear like a monkey. 

Mr. George, who has put aside his pipe, and 
sits with an arm on his chair-back, beats a tattoo 
on the ground with his right foot, as if he were 
not particularly pleased with the turn the con- 
versation has taken. 

“But to pass from one subject to another,”’ 
resumes Mr. Smallweed. ‘To promote the con- 
versation, as a joker might say. To pass, Mr. 
George, from the ensign to the captain.” 

“What are you up to, now?” asks Mr. George, 
pausing, with a frown in stroking the recollection 
of his mustache. ‘ What captain ?” 

“Our captain. The captain we know of. Cap- 
tain Hawdon.” 

“O! that’s it, is it?’’ says Mr. George, with 
a low whistle, as he sees both grandfather and 
grand-daughter looking hard at him; “ you are 
there! Well, what about it? Come, I won't 
be smothered any more. Speak !”’ 

“My dear friend,’”’ returns the old man, “I 
was applied—Judy, shake me up a little !—I 
was applied to yesterday, about the captain; 
and my opinion still is, that the captain is not 
dead.”’ 

“Bosh !’? observes Mr. George. 

“What was your remark, my dear friend?” 
inquires the old man, with his hand to his ear. 

“ Bosh !” 

“Ho! says Grandfather Smallweed. “ Mr. 
George, of my opinion you can judge for your- 
self, according to the questions asked of me, and 
the reasons given for asking ’em. Now, what do 
you think the lawyer making the inquiries wants ?”’ 

“A job,” says Mr. George. 

“ Nothing of the kind!” 

“Can’t be a lawyer, then,” says Mr. George, 
folding his arms with an air of confirmed resolu- 
tion. 

“My dear friend, he is a lawyer, and a famous 
one. He wants to see some fragment in Captain 
Hawdon’s writing. He don’t want to keep it. 
He only wants to see it, and compare it with a 
writing in his possession.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, Mr. George. Happening to remember 





the advertisement concerning Captain Hawdon, 
and any information that could be given respect- 
ing him, he looked it up and came to me—just 
as you did, my dear friend. Wil you shake 
hands? So glad you came, that day! I should 
have missed forming such a friendship, if you 
hadn’t come !”” 

“Well, Mr. Smallweed ?”’ says Mr. George 
again, after going through the ceremony with 
some stiffness. 

“‘T had no such thing. I have nothing but his 
signature. Plague, pestilence, and famine—bat- 
tle, murder, and sudden death upon him,” says 
the old man, making a curse out of one of his few 
remembrances of a prayer, and squeezing up hi: 
velvet cap-between his angry hands, “ I have half 
a million of his signatures, I think! But, you,” 
breathlessly recovering his mildness of speech, 
as Judy re-adjusts the cap on his skittle-ball of a 
head; “‘you, my dear Mr. George, are likely to 
have some letter or paper that would suit the 
purpose. Any thing would suit the purpose, 
written in the hand.” 

“Some writing in that hand,” says the troop- 
er, pondering ; “‘ maybe I have.” 

‘“* My dearest friend !” 

“Maybe I have not.” 

“Ho!” says Grandfather Smallweed, crest- 
fallen. 

“ But if I had bushels of it, I would not show 
as much as would make a cartridge, without 
knowing why.”’ 

“Sir, 1 have told you why. My dear Mr 
George, I have told you why.”’ 

“ Not enough,” says the trooper, shaking his 
head. ‘I must know more, and approve it.”’ 

“Then, will you come to the lawyer? My 
dear friend, will you come and see the gentle- 
man ?’’ urges Grandfather Smallweed, pulling 
out a lean old silver watch, with hands like the 
legs of a skeleton. ‘I told him it was probable 
I might call upon him between ten and eleven 
this forenoon ; and it’s now half after ten. Will! 
you come and see the gentleman, Mr. George ?”’ 

“Hum !’’ says he, gravely. “I don’t mind 
that. Though why this should concern you so 
much, I don’t know.” 

‘“* Every thing concerns me that has a chance 
in it of bringing any thing to light about him. 
Didn’t he take us all in? Didn’t he owe us im- 
mense sums, all round? Concern me? Who 
can any thing about him concern more than me? 
Not, my dear friend,”’ says Grandfather Small- 
weed, lowering his tone, “ that I want you to 
betray any thing. Far from it. Are you ready 
to come, my dear friend ?” 

“Ay! [ll come in a moment. I promise 
nothing, you know.” 

“No, my dear Mr. George; no.” 

“ And you mean to say you're going to give 
me a lift to this place, wherever it is, without 
charging for it?’ Mr. George inquires, getting 
his hat, and thick wash-leather gloves. 

This pleasantry so tickles Mr. Smallweed, that 
he laughs, long and low, before the fire. But 
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ever while he laughs, he glances over his paraly- 
tic shoulder at Mr. George, and eagerly watches 
him as he unlocks the padlock of a homely cup- 
board at the distant end of the gallery, looks 
here and there upon the higher shelves, and 
ultimately takes something out with a rustling 
of paper, folds it, and puts it in his breast. Then 
Judy pokes Mr. Smailweed once, and Mr. Small- 
weed pokes Judy once. 

“T am ready,” says the trooper, coming back. 
* Phil, you can carry this old gentleman to his 
coach, and make nothing of him.” 

“O dear me! O Lord! Stop a moment!”’ says 
Mr. Smallweed. “ He’s so very prompt! Are 
you sure you can do it carefully, my worthy 
man ?” 

Phil makes no reply ; but seizing the chair and 
its load, sidles away, tightly hugged by the now 
speechless Mr. Smallweed, and bolts along the 
passage, as if he had an acceptable commission 
to earry the old gentleman to the nearest vol- 
cano. His shorter trust, however, terminating 
at the cab, he deposits him there; and the fair 
Judy takes her place beside him, and the chair 
embellishes the roof, and Mr. George takes the 
vacant place upon the box. 

Mr. George is quite confounded by the specta- 
cle he beholds from time to time as he peeps into 
the cab through the window behind him ; where 
the grim Judy is always motionless, and the old 
gentleman with his cap over one eye is always 
sliding off the seat into the straw, and looking 


upward at him, out of his other eye, with a help- 
less expression of being jolted in the back. 


pe Rab =F RS a 
CHAPTER XXVII.—Morg OLp SOLDIERS THAN ONE. 


Mr. Greorce has not far to ride with folded 
arms upon the box, for their destination is Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. When the driver stops his 
horses, Mr. George alights, and, looking in at 
the window, says: 

“What, Mr. Tulkinghorn’s your man, is he ?”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear friend. Do you knowhim, Mr. 
Seorge ?”” 

“Why, I have heard of him—seen him, too, 
I think. But I don’t know him, and he don’t 
know me.” 

There ensues the carrying of Mr. Smallweed 
up-stairs ; which is done to perfection with the 
wrooper’s help. He is borne into Mr. Tulking- 
horn’s great room, and deposited on the Turkey 
rug before the fire. Mr. Tulkinghorn is not within 
at the present moment, but will be back directly. 
The occupant of the pew in the hall, having said 
thus much, stirs the fire, and leaves the trium- 
virate to warm themselves. 

Mr. George is mightily curious in respect of 
the room. He looks up at the painted ceiling, 
looks round at the old law-books, contemplates 
the portraits of the great clients, reads aloud the 
names on the boxes. 

“Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet,’ ”’ Mr. 
George reads, thoughtfully. ‘Ha! ‘Manor of 
Chesney Wold.’ Humph!” Mr. George stands 





looking at these boxes a long while—as if they 
were pictures—and comes back to the fire, re- 
peating, “Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, and 
Manor of Chesney Wold, hey?” 

‘“*Worth a mint of money, Mr. George!’ whis- 
pers Grandfather Smallweed, rubbing his legs. 
* Powerfully rich !”” 

“What do you mean? This old gentleman, 
or the Baronet ?” 

“ This gentleman, this gentleman.” 

“So I have heard; and knows a thing or two, 
I'll hold a wager. Not bad quarters either,” 
says Mr. George, looking round again. “See the 
strong box yonder !”’ 

This reply is cut short by Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
arrival. There is no change in him, of course 
Rustily dressed, with his spectacles in his hand, 
and their very case worn threadbare. In man- 
ner, close and dry. In voice, husky and low 
In face, watchful behind a blind; habitually not 
uncensorious and contemptuous, perhaps. The 
peerage may have warmer worshipers and faith- 
fuler believers than Mr. Tulkinghorn, after all, ij 
every thing were known. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Smaliweed, good-morn- 
ing!’ he says, as he comes in. ‘You hav 
brought the sergeant, I see. Sit down, sergeant.’ 

As Mr. Tulkinghorn takes off his gloves and 
puts them in his hat, he looks with half-closed 
eyes across the room to where the trooper stands, 
and says within himself perchance, “ You'll do. 
my friend !” 

“Sit down, sergeant,’’ he repeats, as he comes 
to his table, which is set on one side of the fire, 
and takes his easy chair. ‘‘Cold and raw this 
morning, cold and raw!” Mr. Tulkinghorn 
warms before the bars, alternately, the palms 
and knuckles of his hands, and looks (from be- 
hind that blind which is always down) at t 
trio sitting in a little semi-circle before him. 

* Now, I can feel what I am about!”’ (as per- 
haps he can in two senses) “ Mr. Smallweed.’ 
The old gentleman is newly shaken up by Judy, 
to bear his part in the conversation. ‘ You have 
brought our good friend the sergeant, I see.” 

* Yes, sir,’’ returns Mr. Smallweed, very serv- 
ile to the lawyer's wealth and influence. 

“ And what does the sergeant say about this 
business ?”’ 

“Mr. George,” says Grandfather Smallweed, 
with a tremulous wave of his shriveled hand, 
“this is the gentleman, sir.” 

Mr. George salutes the gentleman ; but other- 
wise sits bolt upright and profoundly silent—very 
forward in his chair, as if the full complement of 
regulation appendages for a field day hung about 
him. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn proceeds: ‘ Well, George ?— 
I believe your name is George ?”’ 

“Tt is so, sir.’ 

‘What do you say, George ?” 

**] ask your pardon, sir,’’ returns the trooper, 
“but I should wish to know what you say ?” 

“Do you mean in point of reward ?” 

“ ] mean in point of every thing, sir.” 
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This is so very trying to Mr. Smallweed’s tem- 
per, that he suddenly breaks out with “ You're a 
Brimstone beast !’’ and as suddenly asks pardon 
of Mr. Tulkinghorn; excusing -himself for this 
slip of the tongue, by saying to Judy, “1 was 
thinking of your grandmother, my dear.” 

“| supposed, sergeant,” Mr. Tulkinghorn re- 
sumes, as he leans on one side of his chair and 
crosses his legs, “that Mr. Smallweed might 
have sufficiently explained the matter. It lies in 
the smallest compass, however. You served un- 
der Captain Hawdon at one time, and were his 
attendant, in illness, and rendered him many little 
services, and were rather in his confidence, | am 
told. That is so, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir, that is so,’’ says Mr. George, with 
inilitary brevity. 

“ Therefore you may happen to have in your 
possession something—any thing, no matter what 
—accounts, instructions, orders, a letter, any 
thing—in Captain Hawdon’s writing. I wish 
to compare his writing with some that I have. 
If you can give me the opportunity, you shall be 
rewarded for your trouble. Three, four, five, 
guineas, you would consider handsome, I dare 
say.” 

“Noble, my dear friend!” cries Grandfather 
Smallweed, screwing up his eyes. 

“If not, say how much more, in your con- 
science as a soldier, you can démand. There is 
no need for you to part with the writing, against 
your inclination—though I should prefer to have 
it. 

Mr. George sits squared in exactly the same 
attitude, looks at the ground, looks at the paint- 
ed ceiling, and says never a word The irascible 
Mr. Smallweed scratches the air. 

“The question is,’’ says Mr. Tulkinghorn in 
his methodical, subdued, uninterested way, “ first, 
whether you have any of Captain Hawdon’s 
writing ?”’ 

“ First, whether I have any of Captain Haw- 
don’s writing, sir,” repeats Mr. George. 

“‘Secondly, what will satisfy you for the 
trouble of producing it ?”’ 

“ Secondly, what will satisfy me for the trouble 
of producing it, sir,” repeats Mr. George. 

“ Thirdly, you can judge for yourself whether 
it is at all like that,” says Mr. Tulkinghorn, sud- 
denly handing him some sheets of written paper 
tied together. 

‘ Whether it is at all like that, sir. 
repeats Mr. George. 

All three repetitions Mr. George pronounces in 
a mechanical manner, looking straight at Mr. 
Tulkinghorn; nor does he so much as glance at 
the affidavit in Jarndyce and Jarndyce, that has 
been given to him for his inspection (though he 
still holds it in his hand), but continues to look 
at the lawyer with an air of troubled meditation. 

“ Well?” says Mr. Tulkinghorn. ‘“ What do 
you say ?” 

“Well, sir,” replies Mr. George, rising erect 
and looking immense, ‘‘ I would rather, if you'll 
excuse me, have nothing to do with this.’’ 


Just so,” 


Mr. Tulkinghorn, outwardly quite undisturbed, 
demands “ Why not ?” 

‘“* Why, sir,” returns the trooper. ‘‘ Except on 
military compulsion, I am not a man of business. 
Among civilians I am what they call in Scotland 
a ne’er-do-weel. I have no head for papers, sir. 
I can stand any fire better than a fire of cross 
questions. I mentioned to Mr. Smallweed, only 
an hour or so ago, that when 1 come into things 
of this kind I feel as if I was being smothered. 
And that is my sensation,” says Mr. George, 
looking round upon the company, ‘ at the pres- 
ent moment.” 

With that, he takes three strides forward to 
replace the papers on the lawyer’s table, and 
three strides backward to resume his former sta- 
tion: where he stands perfectly upright, now 
looking at the ground, and now at the painted 
ceiling, with his hands behind him as if to pre- 
vent himself from accepting any other document 
whatever. 

Under this provocation, Mr. Smallweed’s fa- 
vorite adjective of disparagement is so close to 
his tongue, that he begins the words “ my dear 
friend’? with the monosyllable “ Brim,’’ thus 
converting the possessive pronoun into Brimmy, 
and appearing to have an impediment in his 
speech. Once past this difficulty, however, he 
exhorts his dear friend in the tenderest manner 
not to be rash, but to do what so eminent a gen- 
tleman requires, and to do it with a good grace : 
confident that it must be unobjectionable as well 
as profitable. Mr. Tulkinghorn merely utters an 
occasional sentence, as “‘ You are the best judge 
of your own interest, sergeant.” ‘Take care 
you do no harm by this.” “Please yourself, 
please yourself.” “ If you know what you mean, 
that’s quite enough.”’ These he utters with an 
appearance of perfect indifference, as he looks 
over the papers on his table, and prepares to 
write a letter. 

Mr. George looks distrustfully from the painted 
ceiling to the ground, from the ground to Mr 
Smallweed, from Mr. Smallweed to Mr. Tulking- 
horn, and from Mr. Tulkinghorn to the painted 
ceiling again: often in his perplexity changing 
the leg on which he rests. 

**] do assure you, sir,” says Mr. George, “not 
to say it offensively, that between you and Mr. 
Smallweed here, I really am being smothered 
fifty times over. I really am, sir. I am nota 
match for you gentlemen. Will you allow me to 
ask, why you want to see the captain’s hand 
in the case that I could find any specimen of it ?”’ 

Mr. Tulkinghorn quietly shakes his head. 
“No. If you were a man of business, sergeant, 
you would not need to be informed that there are 
confidential reasons, very harmless in themselves, 
for many such wants, in the profession to which 
I belong. But if you are afraid of doing any in- 
jury to Captain Hawdon, you may set your mind 
at rest about that.” 

“ Ay ! he is dead, sir.”’ 

“she?” Mr. Tulkinghorn quietly sits down 





to write. 
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‘‘ Well, sir,’’ says the trooper, looking into his 
hat, after another disconcerted pause; ‘I am 
sorry not to have given you more satisfaction. 
If it would be any satisfaction to any one, that I 
shovld be confirmed in my judgment that ! would 
rather have nothing to do with this, by a friend 
of mine, who has a better head for business than 
| have, and who is an old soldier, I am willing 
to consult with him. I—I really am so com- 
pletely smothered myself, at present,” says Mr. 
George, passing his hand hopelessly across his 
brow, “that I don’t know but what it might be 
a satisfaction to me.” 

Mr. Smallweed hearing that this authority is 
an old soldier, so strongly inculcates the expedi- 
ency of the trooper’s taking counsel with him, 
and particularly informing him of its being a 
question of five guineas or more, that Mr. George 
engages to go and see him. Mr. Tulkinghorn 
says nothing either way. 

“Tl consult my friend, then, by your leave, 
sir,”? says the trooper, “and I'll take the liberty 
of looking in again with a final answer in the 
course of the day. Mr. Smallweed, if you wish 
to be carried down stairs—” 

“Tn a moment, my dear friend, in a moment. 
Will you first let me speak half a word with this 
gentleman, in private ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir. Don’t hurry yourself on my 
account.’ The trooper retires to a distant part 
of the room, and resumes his curious inspection 
of the boxes; strong, and otherwise. 

“If I wasn’t as weak as a Brimstone Baby, 
sir,’’ whispers Grandfather Smallweed, drawing 
the lawyer down to his level by the lappel of his 
coat, and flashing some half-quenched green fire 


eut of his angry eyes, ‘I'd tear the writing away 


from him. He’s got it buttoned in his breast. 
I saw him put it there. Judy saw him put it 
there. Speak up, you crabbed image for the sign 
of a walking-stick shop, and say you saw him 
put it there !”’ 

This vehement conjuration the old gentleman 
accompanies with such a thrust at his grand- 
daughter, that it is too much for his strength, 
and he slips away out of his chair, drawing Mr. 
Tulkinghorn with him, until he is arrested by 
Judy, and well shaken. 

Violence will not do for me, my friend,’ Mr. 
Tulkinghorn then remarks coolly. 

“No, no, I know, I know sir. But it’s chafing 
and galling—it’s—it’s worse than your smatter- 
ing chattering Magpie of a grandmother,” to the 
imperturbable Judy, who only looks at the fire, 


‘to know he has got what’s wanted, and won’t 


give it up. He, not to give it up! He! A 
vagabond! But never mind, sir, never mind. At 
the most, he has only his own way for a little 
while. I have him periodically in a vice. I'll 
twist him, sir. I'll screw him, sir. If he won’t 
do it with a good grace, I’ll make him do it with 
a bad one, sir !—Now, my dear Mr. George,”’ says 
Grandfather Smallweed, winking at the lawyer 
hideously, as he releases him. “I am ready for 


Mr. Tulkinghorn, with some shadowy sign of 

amusement manifesting itself through his self. 

possession, stands on the hearth-rug with his back 

to the fire, watching the disappearance of Mr. 

Smallweed, and acknowledging the trooper's part- 

ing salute with one slight nod. 

It is more difficult to get rid of the old gentle. 

man, Mr. George finds, than to bear a hand in 

carrying him down stairs ; for, when he is replaced 

in his conveyance, he is so loquacious on the sub- 

ject of the guineas, and retains such an affection- 

ate hold of his button—having, in truth, a secret 
longing to rip his coat open, and rob him—that 
some degree of force is necessary on the trooper’s 

part to effect a separation. It is accomplished 

at last, and he proceeds alone in quest of his ad- 
viser. 

By the cloisterly Temple, and by Whitefriars 
(there, not without a glance at Hanging-sword 
Alley, which would seem to be something in his 
way), and by Blackfriars-bridge, and Blackfriars- 
road, Mr. George sedately marches to a street 
of little shops lying somewhere in that ganglion 
of roads from Kent and Surrey, and of streets 
from the bridges of London, centering in the far 

famed Elephant who has lost his Castle f 

of a thousand four-horse coaches, to a str . .r 
iron monster than he, ready to chop him in'‘o 
mince-meat any day he dares. To one of the 
little shops in this street, which is a musician's 
shop, having a few fiddles in the window, and 
some Pan’s pipes and a tambourine, and a tri- 
angle, and certain elongated scraps of music, Mr. 
George directs his massive tread. And halting 
at a few paces from it, as he sees a soldierly look- 
ing woman, with her outer skirts tucked up, come 
forth with a small wooden tub, and in that tub 
commence a whisking and a splashing on the 
margin of the pavement, Mr. George says to him- 
self, ‘‘She’s as usual, washing greens. I never 
saw her, except upon a baggage-wagon, when she 
wasn’t washing greens !” 

The subject of this reflection is at a] events 
so occupied in washing greens at present, that 
she remains unsuspicious of Mr. George’s ap- 
proach; until, lifting up herself and her tub to- 
gether, when she has poured the water off into the 
gutter, she finds him standing near her. Her re- 
ception of him is not fattering. 

“George, I never see you, but I wish you was 
a hundred mile away !” 

The trooper, without remarking on this wel- 
come, follows into the musical instrument shop, 
where the lady places her tub of greens upon the 
counter, and having shaken hands with him, rests 
her arms upon it. 

“T never,” she says, “‘ George, consider Mat- 
thew Bagnet safe a minute when you're near 
him. You are that restless and that roving—” 

“Yes! I know I am, Mrs. Bagnet. I know | 
am.”’ 

“You know you are!’’ says Mrs. Bagnet. 
“What's the use of that? Why are you?” 

“The nature of the animal, I suppose,” returns 





your kind assistance, my excellent friend !”’ 





the trooper good-humoredly. 
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“ Ah!” cries Mrs. Bagnet, something shrilly, | 


“but what satisfaction will the nature of the ani- 
mal be to me, when the animal shall have tempt- 
ed my Mat away from the musical business to 
New Zealand or Australey !”’ 

Mrs. Bagnet is not at all an ill-looking woman. 
Rather large-boned, a little coarse in the grain, 
and freckled by the sun and wind which have 
tanned her hair upon the forehead; but healthy, 
wholesome, and bright-eyed. A strong, busy, 
active honest-faced woman, of from forty-five to 
fifty. Clean, hardy, and so economically dressed 
(though substantially), that the only art{cle of 
ornament of which she stands possessed appears 
to be her wedding ring; around which her finger 
has grown to be so large since it was put on, that 
it will never come off again until it shall mingle 
with Mrs. Bagnet’s dust. 

“Mrs. Bagnet,’”’ says the trooper, “I am on 
my parole with you. Mat will get no harm from 
me. You may trust me so far.”’ 

“Well, I think I may. But the very looks of 
you are unsettling,” Mrs. Bagnet rejoins. ‘Ah, 
George, George! If you had only settled down, 
and married Joe Pouch’s widow, when he died 
in North America, she’d have combed your hair 
for you.” 

“It was a chance for me, certainly,’’ returns 
the trooper, half-laughingly, half-seriously, “‘ but 
I vhall never settle down into a respectable man 
now. Joe Pouch’s widow might have done me 
good—there was something in her—and some- 
thiag of her—but I couldn’t make up my mind 
to .t. If 1 had had the luck to meet with such a 
wife «s Mat found !’’ 

Mrs. Bagnet, who seems in a virtuous way to 
be under little reserve with a good sort of fellow, 
but to be another sort of good fellow herself for 
that matter, receives this compliment by flicking 
Mr. George in the face with a head of greens, 
and taking her tub into the little room behind 
the shop. 

“Why, Quebec, my poppet!’’ says George, 
following, on invitation, into that apartment. 
“ And little Malta, too! Come and kiss your 
Bluffy !”” 

These young ladies—not supposed to have been 
actually christened by the names applied to them, 
though always so called in the family, from the 
places of their birth, in barracks—are respectively 
employed on three-legged stools: the younger 
(some five or six years old) in learning her letters 
out of a penny primer; the elder (eight or nine, 
perhaps), in teaching her, and sewing with great 
assiduity. Both hail Mr. George with acclama- 
tions as an old friend, and, after some kissing 
and romping, plant their stools beside him. 

“And how’s Young Woolwich?’ says Mr. 
George. 

“Ah! There now!” cries Mrs. Bagnet, turning 
about from her saucepans (for she is cooking din- 
ner), with @ bright flush on her face. ‘ Would 
you believe it? Got an engagement at the 
Theayter, with his father, to play the fife in a 
military piece.” 
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“Well done, my Godson !’’ cries Mr. George, 
slapping his thigh. 

“T believe you!” says Mrs. Bagnet. “He's a 
Briton. That’s what Woolwich is. A Briton.” 

“And Mat blows away at his bassoon, and 
you’re respectable civilians one and all,’’ says 
Mr. George. ‘“ Family people. Children growing 
up. Mat’s old mother in Scotland, and your old 
father somewhere else, corresponded with, and 
helped a little, and—well, well! To be sure, | 
don’t know why I shouldn’t be wished a hundred 
mile away, for I have not much to do with all 
this!” 

Mr. George is becoming thoughtful; sitting 
before the fire in the whitewashed room, which 
has a sanded floor, and a barrack smell, and 
contains nothing superfluous, and has not a visible 
speck of dirt or dust in it, from the faces of Quebec 
and Malta to the bright tin pots and pannikins 
upon the dresser shelves ;—Mr. George is becoming 
thoughtful, sitting here while Mrs. Bagnet is busy, 
when Mr. Bagnet and Young Woolwich oppor- 
tunely come home. Mr. Bagnet is an ex-artil- 
leryman, tall and upright, with shaggy eyebrows, 
and whiskers like the fibres of a cocoa-nut, not a 
hair upon his head, and a torrid complexion. 
His voice, short, deep, and resonant, is not at all 
unlike the tones of the instrument to which he is 
devoted. Indeed there may be generally observed 
in him an unbending, unyielding, brass-bound air, 
as if he were himself the bassoon of the human 
orchestra. Young Woolwich is the type and 
model of a young drummer. 

Both father and son salute the trooper heartily. 
He saying, in due season, that he has come to 
advise with Mr. Bagnet, Mr. Bagnet hospitably 
declares that he will hear of no business until after 
dinner; and that his friend shall not partake of his 
counsel, without first partaking of boiled pork and 
greens. The trooper yielding to this invitation, 
he and Mr. Bagnet, not to embarrass the domestic 
preparations, go forth to take a turn up and down 
the little street, which they promenade with 
measured tread and folded arms, as if it were a 
rampart. 

“ George,” says Mr. Bagnet. “You know me. 
It’s my old girl that advises. She has the head. 
But I never own to it before her. Discipline 
must be maintained. Wait till the greens is 
off her mind. Then we'll consult. Whatever the 
old girl says, do—do it!” 

“]T intend to, Mat,’ replies the other. “] 
would sooner take her opinion than that of a 
college.” 

“ College !’’ returns Mr. Bagnet, in short sen- 
tences, bassoon-like. ‘ What college could you 
leave—in another quarter of the world—with 
nothing but a gray cloak and an umbre!la—to 
make its way home to Europe? The old girl 
would do it to-morrow. Did it once.” 

“You are right,”’ says Mr. George. 

“What college,” pursues Bagnet, “could you 
set up in life—with two penn’orth of white lime, 
a penn’orth of fuller’s earth—a hap’orth of sand 
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money? That’s what the old girl started on. In 
the present business.” 

“ I’m rejoiced to hear it’s thriving, Mat.” 

“The old girl,’’ says Mr. Bagnet, acquiescing, 
“saves. Has a stocking somewhere. With money 
in it. I never saw it. But 1 know she’s got it. 
Wait till the greens is off her mind. Then she'll 
set you up.” 

“She is a treasure,” exclaims Mr. George. 

‘“She’s more. But I never own to it before 
her. Discipline must be maintained. It was the 
old girl that brought out my musical abilities. I 
should have been in the artillery now, but for the 
old girl. Six years 1 hammered at the fiddle. 
Ten at the flute. The old girl said it wouldn’t do; 
intention good, but want of flexibility; try the 
bassoon. The old girl borrowed a bassoon from 
the band-master of the Rifle Regiment. I prac- 
ticed in the trenches. Got on, got another, get 
a living by it.” 

George remarks that she looks as fresh as a 
rose, and as sound as an apple. 

** The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet in reply, “is 
a thoroughly fine woman. Consequently, she 
is like a thoroughly fite day. Gets finer as she 
gets on. I never saw the old girl’s equal. But 


I never own to it before her. Discipline must be 
maintained.” 

Proceeding to converse on indifferent matters, | 
they walk up and down the little street, keeping 
step and time, until summoned by Quebec and 
Malta to do justice to the pork and greens; over 
which Mrs. Bagnet, like a military chaplain, says 


a short grace. In the distribution of these com- 
estibles, as in every other household duty, Mrs. 
Bagnet develops an exact system; sitting with 
every dish before her; allotting to every portion 
of pork its own portion of pot-liquor, greens, 
potatoes, and even mustard; and serving it out 
complete. Having likewise served out the beer 
from a can, and thus supplied the mess with all 
things necessary, Mrs. Bagnet proceeds to satisfy 
her own hunger, which is in a healthy state. 
The kit of the mess, if the table furniture may 
be so denominated, is chiefly composed of utensils 
of horn and tin, that have done duty in several 
parts of the world. Young Woolwich’s knife, in 
particular, which is of the oyster kind, with the 
additional feature of a strong shutting-up move- 
ment, which frequently balks the appetite of that 
young musician, is mentioned as having gone in 
various hands the complete round of foreign 
service. 

The dinner done, Mrs. Bagnet, assisted by the 
younger branches (who polish their own cups and 
platters, knives and forks), makes ali the dinner 
garniture shine as brightly as before, and puts it 
all away ; first sweeping the hearth, to the end 
that Mr. Bagnet and the visitor may not be re- 
tarded in the smoking of their pipes. These 
household cares involve much pattening and 
counter-pattening in the back yard, and con- 
siderable use of a pail, which is finally so happy 
as to assist in the ablutions of Mrs. Bagnet her- 





self. That old girl reappearing by-and-by, quite 


fresh, and sitting down to her needlework, then 
and only then—the greens being only then to be 
considered as entirely off her mind—Mr. Bagnet 
requests the trooper to state his case. 

This, Mr. George does with great discretion ; 
appearing to address himself to Mr. Bagnet, but 
having an eye solely on the old girl all the time, 
as Bagnet has himself. She, equally discreet, 
busies herself with her needlework. The case 
fully stated, Mr. Bagnet resorts to his standard 
artifice for the maintenance of discipline. 

“ That’s the whole of it, is it, George ?”’ says he. 

‘“‘ That’s the whole of it.”’ 

“You act according to my opinion ?” 

“J shall be guided,” replies George, “ entirely 
by it.” 

“Old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, “give him my 
opinion. You know it. Tell him what it is.” 

It is, that he can not have too little to do with 
people who are too deep for him, and can not be 
too careful of interference with matters he does 
not understand; that the plain rule is, to do no- 
thing in the dark, to be a party to nothing under- 
handed or mysterious, and never to put his foot 
where he can not see the ground. This, in effect, 
is Mr. Bagnet’s opinion as delivered through the 
old girl; and it so relieves Mr. George’s mind, 
by confirming his own opinion and banishing his 
doubts, that he composes himself to smoke an- 
other pipe on that exceptional occasion, and to 
have a talk over old times with the whole Bagnet 
family, according to their various ranges of ex- 
perience. 

Through these means it comes to pass, that 
Mr. George does not again rise to his full height 
in that parlor until the time is drawing on when 
the bassoon and fife are expected by a British 
public at the theatre; and as it takes time even 
then for Mr. George, in his domestic character 
of Bluffy, to take leave of Quebec and Malta, and 
insinuate a sponsorial shilling into the pocket of 
his godson, with felicitations on his success in 
life, it is dark when Mr. George again turns his 
face toward Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

“ A family home,”’ he ruminates, as he marches 
along, “‘ however small it is, makes a man like 
me look lonely. But it’s well I never made that 
evolution of matrimony. I shouldn’t have been 
fit for it. I am such a vagabond still, even at 
my present time of life, that I cculdn’t hold to 
the gallery a month together, if it was a regular 
pursuit, or if I didn’t camp there, gipsy fashion. 
Come! I disgrace nobody and cumber nobody : 
that’s something. I have not done that, for 
many a long year!” 

So he whistles it off, and marches on. 

Arrived in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and mounting 
Mr. Tulkinghorn’s stair, he finds the outer door 
closed, and the chambers shut; but the trooper 
not knowing much about outer doors, and the 
staircase being dark besides, he is yet fumbling 
and groping about, hoping to discover a bell 
handle or to open the door for himself, when Mr 
Tulkinghorn comes up the stairs (quietly, of 
course), and angrily asks : 
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“Who is that? What are you doing there ?” 


“JT ask your pardon, sir. 
sergeant.” 

“ And couldn’t George, the sergeant, see that 
my door was locked > ice 

“Why, no sir, I couldn’t. At any rate, | 
didn’t,’ says the trooper, rather nettled. 

“Have you changed your mind? or are you 
in the same mind?”’ Mr. Tulkinghorn demands. 
But he knows well enough at a glance. 

“In the same mind, sir.” 

“] thought so. That’s sufficient. You can 
go. So, you are the man,” says Mr. Tulking- 
horn, opening his door with the key, ‘in whose 
hiding place Mr. Gridley was found ?”’ 

“Yes, | am the man,’’ says the trooper, stop- 
ping two or three stairs down. ‘ What then, 
sir?” 

“What then? I don’t like your assogiates. 
You should not have seen the inside of my door 
this morning, if I had thought of your being that 
man. Gridley? A threatening, murderous, dan- 
gerous fellow.” 

With these words, spoken in an unusually high 
tone for him, the lawyer goes into his rooms, and 
shuts the door with a thundering noise. 

Mr. George tdkes this dismissal in great dudg- 
eon; the greater, because a clerk coming up the 
stairs has heard the last words of all, and evident- 
ly applies them to him. ‘“ A pretty character to 
bear,”’ the trooper growls with a hasty oath, as 
he strides down stairs. ‘A threatening, murder- 
ous, dangerous fellow !”’ and looking up, he sees 
the clerk looking down at him, and marking him 
as he passes a lamp. This so intensifies his 
dudgeon, that for five minutes he is in an ill 
humor. But he whistles that off, like the rest 
of it; and marches home to the Shooting Gallery. 

—_—_@——_ 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—Tue InonmasTEr. 

Sin Leicester Depiock has got the better, 
for the time being, of the family gout; and is} 
once more, in a literal no less than in a figurative | 
point of view upon his legs. He is at his place | 
in Lincolnshire; but the waters are out again on 
the low-lying grounds, and the cold and damp 
steal into Chesney Wold, though well defended, 
and eke into Sir Leicester’s bones. The blazes | 
ing fires of fagot and coal—Dedleck timber and 
antediluvian forest—that blaze upon the broad | 
wide hearths, and wink in the twilight on the 
frowning woods, sullen to see how trees are 
sacrificed, do not exclude the enemy. The hot- 
water pipes that trail themselves all over the 
house, the cushioned doors and windows, and the 
screens and curtains, fail to supply the fires’ de- 
ficiencies, and to satisfy Sir Leicester’s need. 
Hence the fashionable intelligence proclaims one 
morning to the listening earth, that Lady Dedlock 
is expected shortly to return to town for a few 
weeks. 

It is a melancholy truth that even great men 
have their poor relations. Indeed great men 
have often more than their share of poor relations : 
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inasmuch as very red blood of the superior qual- 


| discovered, contrary to all expectation, that these 





ity, like inferior blood unlawfully shed, will cry 
aloud, and will be heard. Sir Leicester’s cousins, 
in the remotest degree, are so many Murders, in 
the respect that they “ will out.””. Among whom 
there are cousins who are so poor, that one might 
almost dare to think it would have been the 
happier for them never to have been plated links 
upon the Dedlock chain of gold, but to have been 
made of common iron at first, and done base 
service. 

Service, however (with a few limited reserva- 
tions: genteel but not profitable), they may net 
do, being of the Dedlock dignity. So they visit 
their richer consins, and get into debt when they 
can, and live but shabbily when they can’t, and 
find—the women no husbands, and the men no 
wives—and ride in borrowed carriages, and sit 
at feasts that are never of their own making, and 
so go through high life. The rich family sum 
has been divided by so many figures, and they are 
the something over that nobody knows what to 
do with. 

Every body on Sir Leicester Dedlock’s side of 
the question, and of his way of thinking, would 
appear to be his cousin more or less. From my 
Lord Boodle, threugh the Duke of Foodle, down 
to Noodle, Sir Leicester, like a glorious spider, 
stretches his threads of relationship. But while 
he is stately in the cousinship of the Everybodys, 
he is a kind and generous man, according to his 
dignified way, in the cousinship of the Nobodys ; 
and at the present time, in despite of the damp, 
he stays out the visit of several such cousins at 
Chesney Wold, with the constancy of a martyr. 

Of these foremost in the first rank stands Vol- 
umnia Dedlock, a young lady (of sixty), who is 
doubly highly related; having the honor to be a 
poor relation, by the mother’s side, to another 
greatfamily. Miss Volumnia, displaying in early 
life a pretty talent for cutting ornaments out of 
colored paper, and also for singing to the guitar 
in the Spanish tongue, and propounding French 
conundrums in country houses, passed the twenty 
years of her existence between twenty and forty 
in a sufficiently agreeable manner. Lapsing then 
out of date, and being considered to bore mankind 
by her vocal performances in the Spanish language, 
she retired to Bath; where she lives slenderly on 
an annual present from Sir Leicester, and whence 
she makes occasional resurrections in the country 
houses of her cousins. She has an extensive 
acquaintance at Bath among appalling old gen- 
tlemen with thin legs and nankeen trousers, and 
is of high standing in that dreary city. But she 
is a little dreaded elsewhere, in consequence of 
an indiscreet profusion in the article of rouge, 
and persistency in an absolute pearl necklace 
like a rosary of little bird’s-eggs. 

In any country in a wholesome state, Volumnia 
would be a clear case for the pension list. Efforts 
have been made to get her on it; and when 
William Buffy came in, it was fully expected 
that her name would be put down for a couple 
of hundred a year. But William Buffy somehow 
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were not times when it could be done; and this 
was the first clear indication Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock had conveyed to him, that the country was 
going to pieces. 

There is likewise the Honorable Bob Stables, 
who can make warm mashes with the skill of a 
veterinary surgeon, and is a better shot than 
most gamekeepers. He has been for some time 
particularly desirous to serve his country in a 
post of good emoluments, unaccompanied by any 
trouble or responsibility. In a well regulated 
body politic, this natural desire on the part of a 
spirited young gentleman so highly connected, 
would be speedily recognized ; but somehow 
William Buffy found when he came in, that 
these were not times in which he could manage 
that little matter, either; and this was the 
second indication Sir Leicester Dedlock had con- 
veyed to him, that the country was going to 
pieces. 

The rest of the cousins are ladies and gentle- 
men of various ages and capacities; the major 
part, amiable and sensible, and likely to have 
done well enough in life if they could have over- 
come their cousinship; as it is, they are almost 
all a little worsted by it, and lounge in purpose- 
less and listless paths, and seem to be quite as 
much at a loss how to dispose of themselves, as 
any body else can be how to dispose of them. 

In this society, and where not, my Lady Ded- 
lock reigns supreme. Beautiful, elegant, accom- 
plished, and powerful in her little world (for the 
world of fashion does not stretch all the way 
from pole to pole), her influence in Sir Leicester’s 
house, however haughty and indifferent her man- 
ner, is greatly to improve it and refine it. The 
cousins, even those older cousins who were para- 
lyzed when Sir Leicester married her, do her 
feudal homage; and the Honorable Bob Stables 
daily repeats t) some chosen person, between 
breakfast and lunch, his favorite original remark 
that she is the best groomed woman in the whole 
stud. 

Such the guests in the long drawing-room at 
Chesney Wold this dismal night, when the step 
on the Ghost’s Walk (inaudible here, however) 
might be the step of a deceased cousin shut out 
in the cold. It is near bedtime. Bedroom 
fires blaze brightly all over the house, raising 
ghosts of grim furniture on wall and ceiling. 
Bedroom candlesticks bristle on the distant table 
by the door, and cousins yawn on ottomans. 
Cousins at the piano, cousins at the soda-water 
tray, cousins rising from the card-table, cousins 
gathered round the fire. Standing on one side 
of his own peculiar fire (for there are two), Sir 
Leicester. On the opposite side of the broad 
hearth, my Lady at her table. Voiumnia, as 
one of the more privileged cousins, in a luxurious 





chair between them. Sir Leicester glancing, 
with magnificent displeasure, at the rouge and | 
the pearl necklace. 

“T occasionally meet on my staircase here,” 
drawls Volumnia, whose thoughts perhaps are | 


already hopping up it to bed, after a long even- 


ing of very desultory talk, “one of the prettiest 
girls, I think, that I ever saw in my life.” 

A protegée of my lady’s,” observes Sir Leices- 
ter. 

“Tthoughtso. I felt sure that some uncommon 
eye must have picked that girl out. She really 
is a marvel. A dolly sort of beauty perhaps,” 
says Miss Volumnia, reserving her own sort, 
“but in its way, perfect; such bloom I neve; 
saw !” 

Sir Leicester, with his magnificent glance of 
displeasure at the rouge appears to say so too. 

“Indeed,” remarks my Lady, languidly, “if 
there is any uncommon eye in the case, it is Mrs. 
Rouncewell’s, and not mine. Rosa is her dis- 
covery.” 

“ Your maid, f suppose ?” 

“No. My any thing; pet—secretary—mes- 
senger. I don’t know what.” 

“You like to-have her about you, as you would 
like to have a flower, or a bird, or a picture, or a 
poodle—no, not a poodle, though—or any thing 
else that was equally pretty?” says Volumnia, 
sympathizing, ‘‘ Yes, how charming now! and 
how well that delightful old soul Mrs. Rouncewell 
is looking. She must be an immense age, and 
yet she is as active and handsome !—She is the 
dearest friend I have, positively !” 

Sir Leicester feels it to be right and fitting that 
the housekeeper of Chesney Wold should be a re- 
markable person. Apart from that, he has a real 
regard for Mrs. Rouncewell, and likes to hear her 


praised. So he says, “ You are right, Volumnia ;” 
which Volumnia is extremely glad to hear. 
“She has no daughter of her own, has she ?” 


“Mrs. Rouncewell? No, Volumnia. 
ason. Indeed, she had two.” 

My Lady, whose chronic malady of boredom 
has been sadly aggravated by Volumnia this 
evening, glances wearily toward the candlesticks 
and heaves a noiseless sigh. 

“ And it is a remarkable example of the confu- 
sion into which the present age has fallen ; of the 
obliteration of landmarks, the opening of flood- 
gates, and the uprooting of distinctions,” says 
Sir Leicester with stately gloom; “ that I have 
been informed, by Mr. Tulkinghorn, that Mrs. 
Rouncewell’s son has been invited to go into Par- 
liament ” 

Miss Volumnia utters a little sharp scream. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ repeats Sir Leicester. ‘Into 
Parliament.” 

“T never heard of such a thing! Good gracious, 
what is the man?” exclaims Volumnia. 

“He is called, I belieye—an—Ironmaster.”’ 
Sir Leicester says it slowly, and with gravity and 
doubt, as not being sure but that he is called a 
Leadmistress ; or that the right word may be 
some other word expressive of some other rela- 
tionship to some other metal. 

Volumnia utters another little scream. 

‘He has declined the proposal, if my informa- 
tion from Mr. Tulkinghorn be correct, as I have 
no doubt it is, Mr. Tulkinghorn being always cor- 
rect and exact; still that does not,’’ says Sir Lei- 
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cester, ‘‘ that does not lessen the anomaly; which 
is fraught with strange considerations—startling 
considerations, as it appears to me.” 

Miss Volumnia rising with a look candlestick- 
ward, Sir Leicester politely performs the grand 
tour of the drawing-room, brings one, and lights 
it at my Lady’s shaded lamp. 

“T must beg you, my Lady,” he says while 
doing so, “to remain a few moments; for this in- 
dividual of whom I speak, arrived this evening 
shortly before dinner, and requested—in a very 
becoming note ;”’ Sir Leicester, with his habitual 
regard to truth, dwells upon it; “I am bound to 
say, in a very becoming and well-expressed note 
—the favor of a short interview with yourself and 
myself, on the subject of this young girl. As it 
appeared that he wished to depart to-night, I re- 
plied that we would see him before retiring.” 

Miss Volumnia with a third little scream takes 
flight, wishing her hosts—O Lud—well rid of the 
—what is it ?—Ironmaster ! 

The other cousins soon disperse, to the last 
eousin there. Sir Leicester rings the bell. ‘Make 
my compliments to Mr. Rouncewell, in the house- 
keeper’s apartments, and say I can receive him 
now.” 

My Lady, who has heard all this with slight 
attention outwardly, looks toward Mr. Rounce- 
well as he comes in. He is a little over fifty 
perhaps, of a good figure, like his mother; and 
has a clear voice, a broad forehead from which 
his dark hair has retired, and a shrewd, though 
open face. Heis aresponsible looking gentleman 
dressed in black, portly enough, but strong and 
active. Has a perfectly natural and easy air, and 
is not in the least embarrassed by the great pres- 
ence into which he comes. 

“Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, as I have 
already apologized for intruding on you, J can 
not do better than be very brief. I thank you, 
Sir Leicester.” 

The head of the Dedlocks has motioned to- 
ward a sofa between himself and my Lady. Mr. 
Rouncewell quietly takes his seat there. 

“In these busy times, when so many great un- 
dertakings are in progress, people like myself 
have so many workmen in so many places, that 
we are always on the flight.” 

Sir Leicester is content enough that the iron- 
master should feel that there is no hurry there; 
there, in that ancient house, rooted in that quiet 
park, where the ivy and the moss have had time 
to mature, and the gnarled and warted elms, and 
the umbrageous oaks, stand deep in the fern and 
leaves of a hundred years; and where the sun- 
dial on the terrace has dumbly recorded for cen- 
turies that Time, which was as much the prop- 
erty of every Dedlock—while he lasted—as the 
heuse and lands. Sir Leicester sits down in an 
easy chair, opposing his repose and that of Ches- 
ney Wold to the restless flights of ironmasters. 

“‘Lady Dedlock has been so kind,’’ proceeds 
Mr. Rouncewell, with a respectful glance and a 
bow that way, ‘‘as to place ncar her a young 
beauty of the name of Rosa. Now, my son has 


fallen in love with Rosa; and has asked my con- 
sent to his proposing marriage to her, and te their 
becoming engaged if she will take him—which I 
suppose she will. I have never seen Rosa until 
to-day, but I have some confidence in my son's 
good sense—even in love. I find her what he 
represents her, to the best of my judgment; and 
my mother speaks of her with great commenda- 
tion.” 

“She in all respects deserves it,” says my Lady. 

““T am happy, Lady Dedlock, that you say so; 
and I need not comment on the value to me of 
your kind opinion of her.” 

“That,” observes Sir Leicester, with unspeak- 
able grandeur; for he thinks the ironmaster a lit- 
tle too glib, ‘‘ must be quite unnecessary.” 

“Quite unnecessary, Sir Leicester. Now, my 
son isa very young man, and Rosa is a very young 
woman. As I made my way, so my son must 
make his; and his being married at present is 
out of the question. But supposing I gave my 
consent to his engaging himself to this pretty 
girl, if this pretty girl will engage herself to him, 
I think it a piece of candor to say at once—I am 
sure, Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, you will 
understand and excuse me—I should make it a 
condition that she did not remain at Chesney 
Wold. Therefore, before communicating further 
with my son, I take the liberty of saying that if 
her removal would be in any way inconvenient 
or objectionable, I will hold the matter over with 
him for any reasonable time, and leave it precisely 
where it is.”’ 

Not remain at Chesney Wold! Make it a con- 
dition! All Sir Leicester’s old misgivings relative 
to Wat Tyler, and the people in the iron districts 
who do nothing but turn out by torchlight, come 
in a shower upon his head: the fine gray hair of 
which, as well as of his whiskers, actually stirs 
with indignation. 

“ Am | to understand, sir,” says Sir Leicester, 
“ and is my Lady to understand ;”’ he brings her 
in thus specially, first as a point of gallantry, and 
next as a point of prudence, naving great reliance 
on her sense; “am I to understand, Mr. Rounce- 
well, and is my Lady to understand, sir, that you 
consider this young woman too good for Chesney 
Wold, or likely to be injured by remaining here?” 

“ Certainly not, Sir Leicester.” 

“T am glad to hear it.”’ Sir Leicester very 
lofty indeed. 

“ Pray, Mr. Rouncewell,” says my Lady, warn- 
ing Sir Leicester off with the slightest gesture of 
her pretty hand, as if he were a fly, “ explain to 
me what you mean.” 

“ Willingly, Lady Dedlock. There is nothing 
I could desire more.” 

Addressing her composed face, whose intelli- 
gence, however, is too quick and active to be con- 
cealed by any studied impassiveness, however 
habitual, to the strong Saxon face of the visitor, 
a picture of resolution and perseverance, my lady 
listens with attention, occasionally slightly bend- 
ing her head. 

“T am the son of your housekeeper, Lady Ded- 
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lock, and passed my childhood about this house. | only so often. 
My mother has lived here half a century, and | 


will die here I have no doubt. She is one of 
those examples—perhaps as good a one as there 
is—of love, and attachment, and fidelity in such 
a station, which England may well be proud of ; 
but of which no order can appropriate the whole 
pride or the whole merit, because such an in- 
stance bespeaks high worth on two sides; on the 
great side, assuredly; on the small one, no less 
assuredly.” 

Sir Leicester snorts a little to hear the law laid 
down in this way; but in his honor and his love 
of truth, he freely, though silently, admits the 
justice of the ironmaster’s proposition. 

“* Pardon me for saying what is so obvious, but 
I wouidn’t have it hastily supposed,’’ with the 
least turn of his eyes toward Sir Leicester, “‘ that 
I am ashamed of my mother’s position here, or 
wanting in all just respect for Chesney Wold and 
the family. I certainly may have desired—I 
certainly have desired, Lady Dedlock—that my 
mother shonld retire after so many years, and 
end her days with me. But, as I have found 
that to sever this strong bond would be to break 
her heart, I have long abandoned that idea.” 

Sir Leicester very magnificent again, at the 
notion of Mrs. Rouncewell being spirited off from 
her natural home, to end her days with an iron- 
master. 

“T have been,” proceeds the visitor, in a mo- 
dest clear way, “‘ an apprentice, and a workman. 


I have lived on workman’s wages, years and 
years, and beyond a certain point have had to 


educate myself. My wife was a foreman’s 
daughter, and plainly brought up. We have 
three daughters, besides this son of whom I have 
spoken ; and being fortunately able to give them 
greater advantages than we had ourselves, we 
have educated them well; very well. It has 
been one of our great cares and pleasures to make 
them worthy of any station.” 

A little boastfulness in his fatherly tone here, 
as if he added in his heart, ‘‘ even of the Chesney 
Wold station.” Nota little more magnificence, 
therefore, on the part of Sir Leicester. 

* All this is so frequent, Lady Dedlock, where 
I live, and among the class to which I belong, 
that what would be generally called unequal mar- 
riages are not of such rare occurrence with us as 
elsewhere. A son will sometimes make it known 
to his father that he has fallen in love, say with 
a young woman in the factory. The father, who 
once worked in a factory himself, will be a little 
disappointed at first, very possibly. It may be 
that he had other views for his son. However, 
the chances are, that having ascertained the 
young woman to be of unblemished character, 
he will say to his son, ‘I must be quite sure 
that you are in earnest here. This is a serious 
matter for both of you. Therefore I shall have 
this girl educated for two years’—or, it may be 
—‘I shall place this girl at the same school with 
your sisters for such a time, during which you 
will give me your word and honor to see her 





If, at the expiration of that time 
when she has so far profited by her advantages 
as that you may be upon a fair equality, you are 
both in the same mind, I will do my part to make 
you happy.’ I know of several cases such as | 
describe, my Lady and I think they indicate to 
me my own course now.”’ 

Sir Leicester’s magnificence explodes. Calmly, 
but terribly. 

“Mr. Rouncewell,” says Sir Leicester, with 
his right hand in the breast of his blue coat—the 
attitude of state in which he is painted in the 
gallery : ‘‘do you draw a parallel between Ches- 
ney Wold, and a—”’ here he resists a disposition 
to choke—“ a factory ?” 

“T need not reply, Sir Leicester, that the two 
places are very different; but, for the purpose of 
this case, I think a parallel may be justly drawn 
between them.” 

Sir Leicester directs his majestic glance down 
one side of the long drawing-room and up the 
other, before he can believe that he is awake 

“ Are you aware, sir, that this young woman 
whom my Lady—my Lady—has placed near her 
person, was brought up at the village school out- 
side the gates ?” 

“* Sir Leicester, I am quite aware of it. A very 
good school it is, and handsomely supported by 
this family.” 

“Then, Mr. Rouncewell,”’ returns Sir Leices- 
ter, “the application of what you have said, is, 
to me, incomprehensible.” 

‘Will it be more comprehensible Sir Lei- 
cester, if I say,”’ the ironmaster is reddening 
a little, “that I do not regard the village-school 
as teaching every thing desirable to be known by 
my son’s wife ?”’ 

From the village school of Chesney Wold, in- 
tact as it is this minute, to the whole framework 
of society; from the whole framework of soci- 
ety, to the aforesaid framework receiving tremen- 
dous cracks in consequence of people (ironmas- 
ters, lead mistresses, and what not) not mind- 
ing their catechism, and getting out of the sta- 
tion unto which they are called—necessarily and 
forever, according to Sir Leicester’s rapid logic, 
the first station in which they happen to find 
themselves ; and from that, to their educating 
other people out of their stations, and so obtiter- 
ating the landmarks, and opening the flood-gates, 
and all the rest of it; this is the swift progress of 
the Dedlock mind. 

“ My Lady, 1 beg your pardon. Permit me, 
for one moment !’’ She has given a faint indi- 
cation of intending tospeak. ‘‘ Mr. Rouncewell, 
our views of duty, and our views of station, and 
our views of education, and our views of—in 
short, ail our views—are so diametrically op- 
posed, that to prolong this discussion must be re- 
pellant to your feelings, and repellant to my own. 
This young woman is honored with my Lady’s 
notice and favor. 1f she wishes to withdraw her- 
self from that notice and favor, or if she chooses 
to place herself under the influence of any one 
who may in his peculiar opinions, you will allow 
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me to say, in his peculiar opinions, though I read- 
ily admit that he is not accountable for them to me 
—who may, in his peculiar opinions, withdraw her 
from that notice and favor, she is at any time at 
liberty to do so. We are obliged to you for the 
plainness with which you have spoken. It will 
have no effect of itself, one way or other, on the 
young woman’s position here. Beyond this, we 
can make no terms; and here we beg—if you 
will be so good—to leave the subject.” 

The visitor pauses a moment to give my Lady 
an opportunity, but she says nothing. He then 
rises, and replies : 

“Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, allow me to 
thank you for your attention, and only to observe 
that I shall very seriously reconymend my son to 
conquer his present inclinations. Good-night!’’ 

‘“ Mr. Rouncewell,” says Sir Leicester with all 
the nature of a gentleman shining in him, “it is 
late, and the roads are dark. I hope your time is 
not so precious but that you will allow my Lady 
and myself to offer you the hospitality of Ches- 
ney Wold, for to-night at least.” 

“T hope so,’’ adds my Lady. 

‘“‘T am much obliged to you, but I have to travel 
all night, in order to reach a distant part of the 
country, punctually at an appointed time in the 
morning.” 

Therewith the ironmaster takes his departure ; 
Sir Leicester ringing the bell, and my Lady rising 
as he leaves the room. 

When my Lady goes to her boudoir, she sits 
down thoughtfully by the fire ; and, inattentive to 
the Ghost’s Walk, looks at Rosa, writing in an in- 
nerroom. Presently my Lady calls her. 

“Come to me, child. Tell me the truth. Are 
you in love?” 

“O! my Lady!” 

My Lady, looking at the downcast and blush- 
ing face, says, smiling, 

“Who is it? Is it Mrs. Rouncewell’s grand- 
son 9”? 

“Yes, if you please, my Lady. But I don’t 
know that I am in love with him—yet.” 

“Yet, you silly little thing? Do you know 
that he loves you yet ?” 

“T think he likes me a little, my Lady.’’ And 
Rosa bursts into tears. 

Is this Lady Dedlock standing beside the vil- 
lage beauty, smoothing her dark hair with that 
motherly touch, and watching her with eyes so full 
of musing interest? Ay, indeed it is! 

“Listen to me, child. You are young and 
true, and I believe you are attached to me.” 

“Indeed, | am, my Lady. Indeed, there is 
nothing in the world I wouldn’t do, to show how 
much.” 

* And I don’t think you would wish to leave 
me just yet, Rosa, even for a lover.” 

“No, my Lady! Ono!’’ Rosa looks up for 
the first time, quite frightened at the thought. 

‘“* Confide in me, my child. Don’t fear me. I 
wish you to be happy, and will make you so—if 
{ can make any body happy on this earth.” 

Rosa, with fresh tears, kneels at her feet and 





kisses her hand. My Lady takes the hand with 
which she has caught it, and, standing with her 
eyes fixed on the fire, pats it about and about 
between her own two hands, and gradually lets it 
fall. Seeing her so absorbed, Rosa softly with- 
draws; but still my Lady’s eyes are on the fire. 

In search of what? Of any hand that is no 
more, of any hand that never was, of any touch 
that might have magically changed her life ? Or 
does she listen to the Ghost’s Walk, and think 
what step does it most resemble? A man’s? A 
woman’s? The pattering of a little child’s feet, 
ever coming on—on—on? Some melancholy in- 
fluence is upon her; or why should so proud a 
lady close the doors, and sit alone upon the hearth 
so desolate ? 

Volumnia is away next day, and 2ll the cousins 
are scattered before dinner. Not a cousin of the 
batch but is amazed to hear from Sir Leicester, 
at breakfast-time of the obliteration of land- 
marks, and opening of floodgates, and cracking 
of the framework of society, manifested through 
Mrs. Rouncewell’s son. Not a cousin of the 
batch but is really indignant, and connects it with 
the feebleness of William Buffy when in office, 
and really does feel deprived of a stake in the 
country—or the pension list—or something—by 
fraud and wrong. As to Volumnia, she is hand- 
ed down the great staircase by Sir Leicester, as 
eloquent upon the theme, as if there was a gen- 
eral rising in the North of England to obtain her 
rougepot and pearl necklace. And thus, with a 
clatter of maids and valets—for it is one appur- 
tenance of their cousinship, that, however diffi- 
cult they may find it to keep themselves, they 
must keep maids and valets—the cousins disperse 
to the four winds of heaven; and the one wintry 
wind that blows to-day shakes a shower from the 
trees near the deserted house, as if all the cousins 
had been changed into leaves. 


—_—_—_@———_ 
CHAPTER XXIX.—Tue Youne Man. 


Cuesney Wo p is shut up, carpets are rolled 
into great scrolls in corners of comfortless rooms, 
bright damask does penance in brown holland, 
carving and gilding puts on mortification, and the 
Dedlock ancestors retire from the light of day 
again. Around and around the house the leaves 
fall thick—but never fast, for they come circling 
down with a dead lightness that is sombre and 
slow. Let the gardener sweep and sweep the 
turf as he will, and press the leaves into full bar- 
rows, and wheel them off, still they lie ankle- 
deep. Howls the shrill wind round Chesney 
Wold; the sharp rain beats, the windows rattle, 
and the chimneys growl. Mists hide in the ave- 
nues, vail the points of view, and move in funeral 
wise across the rising grounds. On all the house 
there is a cold, blank smell, like the smell of the 
little church, though something dryer: suggest- 
ing that the dead and buried Dedlocks walk there, 
in the long nights, and leave the flavor of their 
graves behind them. 

But the house in town, which is rarely in the 
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same mind as Chesney Wold at the same time; 
seldom rejoicing when it rejoices, or mourning 
when it mourns, excepting when a Dedlock dies; 
the house in town shines out awakened. As 
warm and bright as so much state may be, as 
delicately redolent of pleasant scents that bear 
no trace of winter as hothouse flowers can make 
it; soft and hushed, so that the ticking of the 
clocks and the crisp burning of the fires alone dis- 
turbs the stillness in the rooms ; it seems to wrap 
those chilled bones of Sir Leicester’s in rainbow- 
colored wool. And Sir Leicester is glad to repose 
in dignified contentment before the great fire in the 
library, condescendingly perusing the backs of his 
books, or honoring the fine arts with a glance 
ofapprobation. For he has his pictures, ancient 
and modern. Some, of the Fancy Ball School in 
which Art occasionally condescends to become a 
master, which would be best catalogued like the 
miscellaneous articles in a sale. As, ‘“ Three 
high-backed chairs, a table and cover, long-necked 
bottle (containing wine), one flask, one Spanish 
female’s costume, three-quarter face portrait of 
Miss Jogg, the model, and a suit of armor con- 
taining Don Quixote.” Or, ‘One stone terrace 
(cracked), one gondola in distance, one Venetian 
senator’s dress complete, richly embroidered white 
satin costume with profile portrait of Miss Jogg, 
the model, one cimeter superbly mounted in gold 
with jeweled handle, elaborate Moorish dress (very 
rare), and Othello.” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn comes and goes pretty often ; 
there being estate business to do, leases to be re- 
newed, and so on. He sees my lady pretty often, 
too; and he and she are as composed, and as in- 
different, and take as little heed of one another, 
asever. Yet it may be that my lady fears this 
Mr. Tulkinghorn, and that he knows it. It may 
be that he pursues her doggedly and steadily, 
with no touch of compunction, remorse, or pity. 
It may be that her beauty, and all the state and 
brilliancy surrounding her, only give him the 
greater zest for what he is set upon, and make 
him the more inflexible in it. Whether he be 
cold and cruel, whether immovable in what he 
kas made his duty, whether absorbed in love of 
power, whether determined to have nothing hid- 
den from him in ground where he has burrowed 
among secrets all his life, whether he in his heart 
despises the splendor of which he is a distant 
beam, whether he is always treasuring up slights 
and offenses in the affability of his gorgeous cli- 
ents—whether he be any of this, or all of this, 
it may be that my lady had better have five 
thousand pairs of fashionable eyes upon her, in 
distrustful vigilance, than the two eyes of this 
rusty lawyer, with his wisp of neckcloth and his 
dull black breeches tied with ribbons at the knees. 

Sir Leicester sits in my Lady’s room—that 
room in which Mr. Tulkinghorn read the affidavit 
in Jarndyce and Jarndyce—particularly compla- 
cent. My Lady—as on that duy—sits before the 
fire with her screen in her hand. Sir Leicester 
is particularly complacent, because he has found 
in his newspaper some congenial remarks bearing 
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directly on the floodgates and the framework of 
society. They apply so happily to the late case, 
that Sir Leicester has come from the library to 
my Lady’s room expressly to read them aloud. 
“The man who wrote this article,” he observes 
by way of preface, nodding at the fire as if he 
were nodding down at the man from a Mount, 
has a well-balanced mind.” 

The man’s mind is not so well balanced but 
that he bores my Lady, who, after a languid 
effort to listen, or rather a languid resignation 
of herself to a show of listening, becomes dis- 
traught, and falls into a contemplation of the 
fire as if it were her fire at Chesney Wold, and 
she had never left it. Sir Leicester, quite uncor- 
scious, reads on through his double eye-glass, 
occasionally stopping to remove his glass and 
express approval, as ‘‘ Very true indeed,”’ “ Very 
properly put,”’ “I have frequently made the same 
remark myself ;” invariably losing his place after 
each observation, and going up and down the 
column to find it again. 

Sir Leicester is reading, with infinite gravity 
and state, when the door opens, and the Mercury 
in powder makes this strange announcement : 

“The young man, my Lady, of the name cf 
Guppy.” 

Sir Leicester pauses, stares, repeats in a kill- 
ing voice : 

“The young man of the name of Guppy ?” 

Looking round, he beholds the young man of 
the name of Guppy, much discomfited, and not 
presenting a very impressive letter of introduction 
in his manner and appearance. 

“ Pray,” says Sir Leicester to Mercury, “ what 
do you mean by announcing with this abruptness 
a young man of the name of Guppy ?” 

“JT beg your pardon, Sir Leicester, but my 
Lady said she would see the young man when- 
ever he called. I was not aware that you were 
here, Sir Leicester.” 

With this apology, Mercury directs a scornful 
and indignant look at the young man of the name 
of Guppy, which plainly says, “What do you 
come calling here for, and getting me into a 
row ?”” 

‘“Tt’s quite right. I gave him those direc- 
tions,”” says my Lady. “Let the young man 
wait.” 

“ By no means, my Lady. Since he has your 
orders to come, I will not interrupt you.” Sir 
Leicester in his gallantry retires, rather declining 
to accept a bow from the young man as he goes 
out, and majestically supposing him to be some 
shoemaker of intrusive appearance. 

Lady Dedlock looks imperiously at her visitor, 
when the servant has left the room; casting her 
eyes over him from head to foot. She suffers 
him to stand by the door, and asks him what he 
wants ? 

“That your ladyship would have the kind- 
ness to oblige me with a little conversation,” 
returns Mr. Guppy, embarrassed. 

“You are, of course, the person who has writ- 
ten me so many letters ?”’ 
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“ Several, your ladyship. Several, befure your 
ladyship condescended to favor me with an an- 
swer.”’ 

“ And could you not take the same means of 
rendering a conversation unnecessary? Can you 
not still ?”’ 

Mr. Guppy screws his mouth into a silent 
“No!” and shakes his head. 

“You have been strangely importunate. If it 
should appear, after all, that what you have to 
say does not concern me—and I don’t know how 
it can, and don’t expect that it will—you will 
allow me to cut you short with but little cere- 
mony. Say what you have to say, if you please.” 

My Lady, with a careless toss of her screen, 
turns herself toward the fire again, sitting almost 
with her back to the young man of the name of 
Guppy. 

“With your ladyship’s permission, then,”’ says 
the young man, “I will now enter on my busi- 
ness. Hem! I am, as I told your Jadyship in 
my first letter, in t’ 2 law. Being in the law, | 
have learnt the habit of not committing myself 
in writing, and therefore I did not mention to 
your ladyship the name of the firm with which I 
am connected, and in which my standing—and I 
may add income—is tolerably good. 1 may now 
state to your ladyship, in confidence, that the 
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name of that firm is Kenge and Carboy, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; which may not be altogether unknown 
to your ladyship in connection with the case in 
Chancery of Jarndyce and Jarndyce.” 

My Lady’s figure begins to be expressive of 
some attention. She has.ceased to toss the 
screen, and holds it as if she were listening. 

‘Now, I may say to your ladyship at once,” 
says Mr. Guppy, a little emboldened, “it is no mat- 
ter arising out of Jarndyce and Jarndyce that made 
me so desirous to speak to your ladyship, which 
conduct I have no doubt did appear, and does 
appear, obtrusive—in fact, almost blackguardly.” 
After waiting for a moment to receive some as- 
surance to the contrary, and not receiving any, 
Mr. Guppy proceeds. “If it had been Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce, I should have gone at once to your 
ladyship’s solicitor, Mr. Tulkinghorn of the Fields. 
I have the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. 
Tulkinghorn—at least we move when we meet 
one another—and if it had been any business of 
that sort, I should have gone to him.” 

My Lady turns a little around, and says “ You 
had better sit down.” 

“Thank your ladyship.’”” Mr. Guppy does so. 
“Now, your ladyship;’ Mr. Guppy refers to a 
little slip of paper on which he has made small 
notes of his line of argument, and which seems 
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to involve him in the densest obscurity whenever 
he looks at it; “I—O yes!—I place myself en- 
tirely in your ladyship’s hands. If your ladyship 
was to make any complaint to Kenge and Car- 
boy, or to Mr. Tulkinghorn, of the present visit, 
I should be placed in a very disagreeable situa- 
tion. That, lL openly admit. Consequently, I rely 
upon your ladyship’s honor.” 

My lady, with a disdainful gesture of the hand 
that holds the screen, assures him of his being 
worth no complaint from her. 

“Thank your ladyship,” says Mr. Guppy, 
“quite satisfactory. Now—I—dash it!—The 
fact is, that 1 put down a head or two here of the 
order of the points I thought of touching upon, 
and they’re written short, and I can’t quite make 
out what they mean. If your ladyship will ex- 
cuse me taking it to the window half a moment, 
) ee 

Mr. Guppy going to the window tumbles into 
a pair of love-birds, to whom he says in his con- 
fusion, “‘ I beg your pardon, I am sure.” This 
does not tend to the greater legibility of his notes. 
He murmurs, growing warm and red, and holding 
the slip of paper now close to his eyes, now a 
long way off, “C. S. What's C. S. for? O! 
‘E. SY O, I know! Yes, to be sure!’’ And 
comes back enlightened. 

‘“*T am not aware,” says Mr. Guppy, standing 
midway between my Lady and his chair, “ wheth- 
er your ladyship ever happened to hear of, or to 
see, a young lady of the name of Miss Esther 
Summerson.” 

My Lady’s eyes look at him full. “I sawa 
young lady of that name not long ago. This 
past autumn.” 

“‘ Now, did it strike your ladyship that she was 
like any body ?’’ asks Mr. Guppy, crossing his 
arms, holding his head on one side, and scratch- 
ing the corner of his mouth with his memoranda. 

My Lady removes her eyes from him no more. 

oc No.” 

“ Not like your ladyship’s family ?” 

“No.” 

“T think your ladyship,” says Mr. Guppy, ‘can 
hardly remember Miss Summerson’s face ?” 

“T remember the young lady very well. What 
has this to do with me?” 

“Your ladyship, I do assure you, that having 
Miss Summerson’s image imprinted on my art— 
which I mention in confidence—I found, when I 
had the honor of going over your ladyship’s man- 
sion of Chesney Wold, while on a short out in the 
county of Lincolnshire with a friend, such a re- 
semblance between Miss Esther Summerson and 
your ladyship’s own portrait, that it completely 
knocked me over; so much so, that I didn’t at 
the moment even know what it was that knocked 
me over. And now I have the honor of behold- 
ing your ladyship near (I have often, since that, 
taken the liberty of looking at your ladyship in 
your carriage in the park, when I dare say you 
was not aware of me, but ] never saw your lady- 
ship so near), it’s really more surprising than I 
thought it.” 





Young man of the name of Guppy! There 
have been times, when ladies lived in strong- 
holds, and had unscrupulous attendants w’thin 
call, when that poor life of yours would not have 
been worth a minute’s purchase, with those beau- 
tiful eyes looking at you as they look at this mo- 
ment. 

My Lady, slowly using her little hand-screen 
as a fan, asks him again, what he supposes that 
his taste for likenesses has to do with her ? 

“Your ladyship,” replies Mr. Guppy, again 
referring to his paper, “I am coming to that 
Dash these notes. O! ‘Mrs. Chadband.’ Yes.” 
Mr. Guppy draws his chair a little forward, and 
seats himself again. My Lady reclines in her 
chair composedly, though with a trifle less of 
graceful ease than usual, perhaps; and never 
falters in her steady gaze. ‘ A—stop a minute, 
though!” Mr. Guppy refers again. “FE. § 
twice? Ovyes! yes, I see my way now, right on.” 

Rolling up the slip of paper as an instrument 
to point his speech with, Mr. Guppy proceeds. 

‘“* Your ladyship, there is a mystery about Miss 
Esther Summerson’s birth and bringing up. | 
am informed of that fact, because—which | 
mention in confidence—I know it in the way of 
my profession at Kenge and Carboy’s. Now, as 
I have already mentioned to your ladyship, Miss 
Summerson’s image is imprinted on my art. If 
I could clear this mystery for her, or prove her to 
be well related, or find that having the honor to 
be a remote branch of your ladyship’s family she 
had a right to be made a party in Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce, why, I might make a sort of a claim 
upon Miss Summerson to look with an eye of 
more decided favor on my proposals than she has 
exactly done as yet. In fact, as yet she hasn’t 
favored them at all.” 

A kind of angry smile just dawns upon my 
Lady’s face. 

‘* Now, it’s a very singular circumstance, your 
ladyship,”’ says Mr. Guppy, ‘‘ though one of those 
circumstances that do fall in the way of us pro- 
fessional men—which I may call myself, for 
though not admitted yet, I have had a present of 
my articles made to me by Kenge and Carboy, 
on my mother’s advancing from the principal of 
her little income the money for the stamp, which 
comes heavy—that I have encountered the per- 
son, who lived as servant with the lady who 
brought Miss Summerson up, before Mr. Jarndyce 
took charge of her. That lady was a Miss Bar- 
bary, your ladyship.” 

Is the dead color on my Lady’s face, reflected 
from the screen which has a green silk ground, 
and which she holds in uer raised hand as if she 
had forgotten it; oris it a dreadful paleness that 
has fallen on her ? 

“Did your ladyship,” says Mr. Guppy, “ ever 
happen to hear of Miss Barbary ?” 

“IT don’t know. I think so. Yes.” 

“ Was Miss Barbary at all connected with your 
ladyship’s family ?” 

My Lady’s lips move, but they utter nothing. 
She shakes her head. 
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“ Not connected ?”? says Mr. Guppy. “0! 

Not to your ladyship’s knowledge, perhaps? 
Ah! But might be? Yes.” After each of 
these interrogatories, she has inclined her head. 
“Very good! Now, this Miss Barbary was ex- 
tremely close—seems to have been extraordinarily 
close for a female, females being generally (in 
common life at least) rather given to conversation 
—and my witness never had an idea whether she 
possessed a single relative. On one occasion, 
and only one, she seems to have been confiden- 
tial to my witness, on a single point; and she 
then told her that the little girl’s real name was 
not Esther Summerson, but Esther Hawdon. 

“My God!” 

Mr. Guppy stares. Lady Dedlock sits before 
him, looking him through, with the same dark 
shade upon her face, in the same attitude even 
to the holding of the screen, with her lips a little 
apart, her brow a little contracted, but, for the 
moment, dead. He sees her consciousness return, 
sees a tremor pass across her frame like a ripple 
over water, sees her lips shake, sees her compose 
them by a great effort, sees her force herself back 
to the knowledge of his presence, and of what he 
has said. All this, so quickly, that her exclama- 
tion and her dead condition seem to have passed 
away like the features of those long-preserved 
dead bodies sometimes opened up in tombs, 
which, struck by the air like lightning, vanish in 
a breath. 

“Your ladyship is acquainted with the name 
of Hawdon ?” 

“J have heard it before.” 

“Name of any collateral, or remote, branch of 
your ladyship’s family ?” 

“ No.” 

“Now, your ladyship,” says Mr. Guppy, “I 
come to the last point of the case, so far as I 
have got it up. It’s going on, and I shall gather 
it up closer and closer as it goes on. Your lady- 
ship must know—if your ladyship don’t happen, 
by any chance, to know already—that there was 
found dead at the house of a person named Krook, 
near Chancery Lane, some time ago, a law-writer 
in great distress. Upon which law-writer, there 
was an inquest; and which law-writer was an 
anonymous character, his name being unknown. 
But, your ladyship, I have discovered, very lately, 
that that law-writer’s name was Hawdon.” 

“And what is that to me?” 

“ Ay, your ladyship, that’s the question! Now, 
your ladyship, a queer thing happened after that 
man’s death. A lady started up; a disguised 
lady, your ladyship, who went to look at the 
scene of action, and went to look at his grave. 
She hired a crossing-sweeping boy to show it her. 
If your ladyship would wish to have the boy 
produced, in corroboration of this statement, I 
can lay my hand upon him at any time.”’ 

The wretched boy is nothing to my lady, and 
she does not wish to have him produced. 

“Oh, I assure your ladyship it’s a very queer 
start indeed,” says Mr. Guppy. “If you was to 
hear him tell about the rings that sparkled on her 
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fingers, when she took her glove off, you'd think 
it quite romantic.” 

There are diamonds glittering on the hand that 
holds the screen. My lady trifles with the screen, 
and makes them glitter more; again with that 
expression which in other times might have 
been so dangerous to the young man of the 
name of Guppy. 

“It was supposed, your ladyship, that he left 
no rag or scrap behind him by which he could 
possibly be identified. But he did. He left a 
bundle of old letters.” 

The screen still goes, as before. All this time, 
her eyes never once release him. 

“They were taken and secreted. And to- 
morrow night, your ladyship, they will come into 
my possession.”’ 

“Still I ask you, what is this to me?” 

“Your ladyship, I conclude with that.”” Mr. 
Guppy rises. “If you think there’s enough in 
this chain of circumstances put together—in the 
undoubtedly strong likeness of this young lady 
to your ladyship, which is a positive fact for 
a jury—in her having been brought up by Miss 
Barbary—in Miss Barbary stating Miss Summer- 
son’s real name to be Hawdon—in your ladyship’s 
knowing both those names very well—and in 
Hawdon’s dying as he did—to give your ladyship 
a family interest in going further into the case, 
I will bring those papers here. I don’t know what 
they are, except that they are old letters: I have 
never had them in my possession yet. I will 
bring these papers here as soon as I get them; 
and go over them for the first time with your 
ladyship. I have told your ladyship my object. 
I have told your ladyship that I should be placed 
in a very disagreeable situation if any complaint 
was made; and all is in strict confidence.” 

Is this the full purpose of the young man of the 
name of Guppy, or has he any other? Do his 
words disctose the length, breadth, depth, of his 
object and suspicion in coming here; or, if not, 
what do they hide? He is a match for my Lady 
there. She may look at him, but he can look at 
the table, and keep that witness-box face of his 
from telling any thing. 

“You may bring the letters,’ says my Lady, 
“if you choose.” 

“Your ladyship is not very encouraging, upon 
my word and honor,” says Mr. Guppy, a little 
injured. 

“You may bring the letters,” she repeats, in 
the same tone, “if you please.” 

“It shall be done. I wish your ladyship good 
day.” 

On a table near her is a rich bauble of a cas. 
ket, barred and clasped like an old strong chest. 
She, looking a* him still, takes it to her, and 
unlocks it. 

“Oh, I assure your ladyship I am not actuated 
by any motives of that sort,”’ says Mr. Guppy; 
“and I couldn’t accept of any thing of the kind. 
I wish your ladyship good-day, and am much 
obliged tu you all the same. ’ 

So the young man makes his bow, and goes down 
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etairs, where the supercilious Mercury does not 
consider himself called upon to leave his Olympus 
by the hall-fire, to let the young man out. 

As Sir Leicester basks in his library, and dozes 
over his newspaper, is there no influence in the 
heuse to startle him; not to say, to make the 
very trees at Chesney Wold fling up their knotted 
arms, the very portraits frown, the very armor 
stir? 

No. Words, sobs, and cries, are but air; and 
air is so shut in and shut out throughout the 
house in town, that sounds need be uttered 
trumpet-tongued by my Lady in her chamber, to 
carry any faint vibration to Sir Leicester’s ears; 
and yet this cry is in the house, going upward 
from a wild figure on its knees: , 

“OQ my chiid, my child! Not dead in the first 
hours of her life, as my crnel sister told me; but 
sternly nurtured by her, after she had renounced 
me and my name! O my child, O my child!” 





WHO WROTE IT? 


“ Zwischen uns sei Wahrheit.”"—Gortne’s Tasso. 
* Let there be truth between us.” 


N our August Number, dear reader, we phi- 

losophized a little about the Watering Places, 
and agreed, I think, that under certain circum- 
stances it is essential to look sharply after the 
baggage. At least that was my conclusion when 
I went across the garden of the “ United States,” 
and escaped, through the great gate, into the 
Albany cars, leaving my friend Herbert and his 


sister Lulu waving farewells to me from the 


piazza. I walked away from them in a very 
cool and composed manner, and bowed a smiling 
adieu, as if I were thoroughly wearied of Sara- 
toga, and rather pitied them that they were to 
remain behind. 

But my cool pace and my fiery face were singu- 
larly inharmonious. There was a vivid contrast 
in my mind of the first days with Lulu—the 
pleasant drives, returning in the sunset—the 
slow strolls listening to the music—the general 
mist and radiance of a summer dream settling 
over all the little details of daily life, and making 
the whole experience large and lovely—a con- 
trast of all this with that fatal last afternoon— 
the humiliating sense of lost power, and the 
consciousness that now, upon the piazza, look- 
ing smiling scorn at me, stood the woman who 
had been the bright centre of that summer ro- 
mance—whom I had sincerely loved (in the 
summer style), and whom I should have been so 
happy always to retain “‘ as a friend.” 

This sense of contrast it was that gave the 
fire to my cheek and the coolness to my gait. 
For we may master every thing except blood, 
wherein I find a subtle reason for the nobleman’s 
faith in his pedigree. Blood betrays our choicest 
secrets. Disguised as a boor the blood shows 
the gentleman. Ia wearisome city shafts the 
red secret of Arabian grace and fleetness is only 
confined, not concealed; and from his queen's 
imperial cheek, the blood—truly democratic— 
telegraphs the curling-pated page of that queen's 





hidden treasure of love for him. Soas I parted 
from my Summer queen, and foolishly assumed 
the air of a roué blasé—as my young friend and 
ally Smelle Fungus is perpetually doing, when- 
ever there are ladies present—while I carelessly 
bowed, as if it concerned me very little to say 
good-bye, all the blood rushed from my heart to 
my face, and there burned in a fervent homage 
of farewell to Lulu, branding me with the false- 
hood implied in my composure. 

Fungus accompanied me tothecars. I walked 
silently along, after I was out of Lulu’s view, 
and could not banish from my mind that solemn 
chapter of ‘“ Waverley,” which describes Fergus 
Maclvor going to execution. Not less fair, in 
my fancy, than his sister Flora, was Lulu, whose 
friendship I had forfeited. ‘‘ And you,” said | 
to myself, as I went, “you are very much like 
the heroic, devoted, and death-daring Highland 
chieftain, are you not! A high old hero you 
are, in opal shirt-studs, ribbed silk-stockings, 
and yellow kids. It is very like Fergus Mac- 
Ivor going to execution !"—and as my reveries 
melted into vagueness the steam-shriek of the 
locomotive was nothing to me but a persistent, 
garrulous, and cracked old Polonius, shouting 
at the top of his voice, “‘ Very like a whale ; very 
like a whale.” 

“What a wow,” said Fungus, who is not 
strong upon the r’s and s’s. 

As I stepped into the cars, my friend Smelle 
touched my hand, and winked as if he had some- 
thing to say which he wished no one to overhear 

“Well,” said I, pausing, with one foot on the 
platform. 

“My dear Smytthe” (I spell it usually with a 
y and two ?¢’s), said Fungus, “ your twowthith 
are perhapth a Jeetle too large over the thue.” 

“Smelle Fungus,” said I, fiercely (for you will 
not forget my Waverley visions), “ your impu- 
dence is a little too thmaw/ for me to chastise 
you for.” 

And so I rolled off to Albany behind the shriek- 
ing old Polonius, that roared madly, and in 
ridicule of me, through all the towns, and over 
the placid summer fields, ‘‘ Very like a whale ; 
very like a whale!” 

I thought, as I told you in August, of going 
to Newport, and I did go, but later in the season 
At present I stopped a day in the city to write 
you about Lulu’s treatment of me, and Mr. Har- 
per promised to print it, if I would solemnly 
swear not to let it be known that I wrote it. 
“For,” said he, “ Mr. Smytthe, our Magazine 
has a certain character to sustain, which I should 
be sorry to have compromised by the knowledge 
that you wrote for it.” Mr. Harper has a firm 
mercantile way of doing business, and as there 
were many of my western friends who would 
otherwise know nothing about Lulu’s “at least 
very peculiar conduct” (as my cousin, Looz 
Kreecher, called it), I accepted the anonymous, 
though I grant, much against my inclination, 
left him the MS., and went to Cape May. 

There are people in Philadelphia, and some 
in Baltimore, who really believe in Cape May. 
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They actually go there and pass the summer. 
Cape May consists of sand, a row of houses, 
and a magnificent surf. When I arrived I was 
not in the most amiable of humors, and as I 
strolled about seeking whom 1 might devour, 
whenever I met an especial Cape Mayite—a man 
whom I recognized instinctively as a true be- 
liever in that particular sand and surf—I stepped 
gently up to him, and said : 

“Pardon me, sir, I am a stranger; but can 
you tell me why any body ever comes to this 
forlorn abomination of a place?” 

Then my gentleman’s blood—the same old 
universal tell-tale—rushed into his face, and 
stood there crimson and shaking the veins at 
me, with a fury which in mere words would be, 
“villain, liar, scoundrel,” &c., but which my 
courteous address, and my frank confession of 
being a stranger, did not permit to escape from 
his lips, so that I was usually answered in the 
crispest and concisest manner, “ Sir, Cape May 
is the only decent watering-place on this conti- 
nent. Good morning, sir.” 

I betook myself to bathing. Ah! truly, then 
I understood my friend's indignation. The great 
billows came in full-breasted from the mid-At- 
lantic. Hundreds of little human beings, clad 
like heretics for an auto-da-fe, in every kind of 
dismal or flame-colored serge, are tossed about, 
ducked, driven, battered, borne, upset, and some- 
times drowned, by their burly play-fellow. As 
I watched the scene from the beach, some spark- 
ling morning when the surf swarmed with bath- 
ers, could well fancy the old world statues of 
the Danube and the Nile (upon each of which 
my brother John wrote sonnets, which he always 
repeated to me when I asked about Europe, so 
that I was rather tired of his conversatien, and 
sought European information elsewhere—usual- 
ly in the valuable communications of Mr. Benson 
to the Literary World, which for opera-dancing, 
dinner-giving, and fast-driving statistics, are 
quite unsurpassed and peculiarly adapted to the 
light and sportive character of that sprightly 
weekly), I say I could well fancy, as I watched 
the scene, those statues relenting from the rigid- 
ity of marble, and tossing about them, with ami- 
able grace, the little cherubs who are grouped 
all over them, like the children of the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, and who represent the trib- 
utary springs and streams of the rivers. Even 
so did the ocean disport itself with those men 
and women in sad and shabby serge, tumbling 
them over in the foam, and smiting them with 
a sense of infinite power. 

The week of loneliness passed, and I made 
the acquaintance of a charming group of Balti- 
more belles. 

“T confess,” said I to them one evening, “I 
confess and surrender.” 

“What do you confess, and to whom do you 
surrender?” demanded Brunetta, the fairest of 
those many fair. 

“* Madonna mia, I confess to you that I sur- 
render my skepticism of this place. I acknowl- 
edge Cape May. I believe in Baltimore.” 





“Amen!” chorused the girls in gay treble, 
“You are absolved, and now which of us will 
you drive out on the beach ?” 

“Is that the penarce?” asked I, laughing 
“*O sweet penance, tha’ shall be prolonged until 
it becomes itself a sin; then more penance, more 
sin, and so on, an endless round of festival !” 

“Epicurean sinner!” returned that fairest 
belle. 

“Come on! one and all, to-day, for I shall 
make a brave beginning,” cried I. “I shall re 
pent first en gros then en «:/°/, as they sell spices 
in Paris.” 

And I ordered the largest possible carriage. 

In they bundled (it is Smelle Fungus’s phrase), 
and away we rolled. Not purer and more spark- 
ling the foam that blew into diamonds in the air, 
and creamed up the black beach than the evan- 
escent spray of our evening talk. As the sun 
set and night muffled the eastern horizon, merry 
peals of girlish laughter rang over the water, 
more musical than the cadenced sea. Gay 
gusts of sound, they invaded the vast silence of 
the deepening night, as the glancing feet of chil- 
dren patter along the edges of the ocean. Ring 
on, sweet laughter! and forever ring! my ves- 
per bells of longing and loving remembrance. 

We returned after dark to the house, and were 
met by a younger sister of our fairest belle—a 
girl of sixteen, who was not yet “ out,” but would 
certainly never again be “ in.” 

“ Well, young ladies,” cried she, as we drove 
up, “I trust no baggage has been risked this 
afternoon.” 

She held a “ Harper” in her hand, and I, of 
course, instantly knew what she meant. But, 
as if taking her only in a general, yet not too 
literal, sense, I responded, 

“No fear, Miss Jenny, we have been packed 
so many together and so near, that we have kept 
a close look-out that nobody stole any body else's 
baggage. It’s all right, say I as conductor.” 

The girls wrinkled their smooth brows with 
wonder as they stepped out. 

“What do you mean? what is it” inquired 
they. 

““Why,” cried Miss Jenny, “here's such a 
delicious story in ‘ Harper,’ serving up the New 
York girls splendidly. I wonder who wrote it 
All the Watering-Places get a hit.” 

“Ladies,” said I, deferentially, “you will 
please to remember my recantation, I acknowl- 
edge Cape May. I believe in Baltimore. And 
I also believe in getting ready for tea. Au revoir 
at the tea-table.” 

And I stepped into my room. 

There I found my private copy of the Maga- 
zine, and cut the leaves to find my story. I as- 
sure you, as I read it, that I was very glad Mr. 
Harper had insisted upon the anonymous. I 
was really frightened. It was so frank a con- 
fession! It was clear to me that the whole 
world would see plainly that I had been jilted. 
Then it was so accurate a tale. Why, how per 
fectly asinine I had been; for what was to pre- 
vent any reader—you, my friend, for instance, 
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whose eyes are now reading this, if you chanced 
to be then at Saratoga—from stepping into the 
office and looking out in the book the name of 
the gentleman who occupied No. 310 in July! 
My name would be found there, and as miy flirt- 
ation with Lulu was perfectly well known, I 
might naturally expect to hear from some whisk- 
ered cousin or mustached brother. There was 
Herbert himself! Fancy Herbert accosting me 
in a fierce way, to explain what the deuce I 
meant “ by scribbling about his sister in tuppeny 
magazines,” and then “ winging” me, or “‘ drop- 
ping” me, or whatever the proper phrase is for 
breaking a man’s arm or shooting him dead in a 
duel. I will confess to you that I was very much 
the debtor of Mr. Harper for his advice ; since I 
could now deny the authorship, and plead bland 
agnorance of the whole affair, taking my chance 
about the serutiny into the occupancy of No. 310. 

But then even Sir Walter Scott couldn’t pre- 
serve his anonymous, and the only reason that 
Junius has done so is, that women never read 
Junius, and care nothing about him. By-the- 
by, I am convinced—and I present the idea to 
the poor old English Quarterlies who annually 
flounder into this discussion—that it is perfectly 
easy to discover who Junius was, by simply put- 
ting a Woman’s-rights Convention power into 
the inquiry. Say to the ladies who compose, for 
instance, the Syracuse assembly, ‘ Madam, the 
Rev. President, and ladies, the learned Secre- 
taries and ardent rank and file of this movement, 
you shall all have the greatest of woman’s rights, 
that of choosing a husband, or, if you are mar- 
ried, the right of making him behave—if you will 
only tell us who Junius was”—and the Conven- 
tion will adjourn over for a day or two, perhaps 
for a week or two—and on the due day the Con- 
vention will assemble, the committee will come in 
and report by Dr. Mrs. Swizzleum, or some other 
chairwoman, the true Junius, while the Rev. 
Miss Spareribb, arch-Secretary of the Female 
Monthly Concert for the increase of husbands, 
will throw in the name of the man in the iron 
mask, by way of appendix. 

So, as you may suppose, I rather dreaded dis- 
covery, if my fair friends should be interested to 
know the author of the story. 

As I came down to tea, I met in the hall De 
Grey Hownde, fresh from Paris, and as fine as a 
new kid glove. We shook hands cordially, 
for I had known him in college, where, in the 
Sophomore year, the advice of the Professors— 
called ‘‘ De Grey’s health” by his father—induced 
that worthy gentleman to send De Grey to re- 
cruit by foreign travel. He was wonderfully 
improved—in cravats and shirt bosoms, nor had 
he entirely neglected vest patterns, during his 
residence abroad. He had also “ recruited” his 
stock, already tolerably large, of affectation and 
ignorance. De Grey was not strong at conver- 
sation. So after saying, in various ways, ‘“‘ How 
are ye !—how dee do !—how ’ve ye been?” he 
fell into silence, and fumbled his watch-chain. 

“You are going to Saratoga, I suppose!” I 
said. 
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“*Pon ’onor, don’t know: Have just read a 
funny story about Saratoga in Harper.” 

“ So have I.” 

“ Wonder who that chap is?” 

“It might be a thousand men. It’s not par- 
ticularly good ; and it strikes me as being a lit- 
tle free with private affairs.” 

‘** You are a writer, ain't you?” 
Grey. 

“Why, yes—tolerably good; but I never 
learned of Mr. Bristow :—it was nothing but the 
old woman at the district school.” 

** What was nothing but the old woman at the 
district school?” demanded he with disgust. 

“That taught me to be a writer—such as | 
am.” 

“Sho! I don’t mean that; but you write 
books.” 

Here I know I blushed. That eternal, old, 
meddlesome blood ! 

“‘ Why, yes”—I said with modesty. “I have 
written books—although I am so young. I pub- 
lished when I was only a Soph—” 

“T went to Paris and you to Parnassus,” said 
De Grey, with a laugh. 

“Yes. Have you had a good time?” 

“Yes. Have you!” 

“Yes. Let's go to tea.” 

My companions of the afternoon were smiling 
in concert as I entered. They had heard the 
story. Miss Jenny had read it to them as they 
dressed for tea. They were all of one mind 
about it, and as I sat down, Brunetta whispered 
to me— 

“ Poor valedictorian !” 

“What do you mean?” inquired I. 

“Let him who goeth out to shear, take care 
that he return not shorn !” said she, laughingly 

“ Ditto, ditto, say I: always ditto to the Lady 
Brunetta,” responded I, buttering my toast. 

“ And if the Lady Brunetta should always d 
ditto to the Saratoga Lulu—how then?” in- 
quired my tormentor. 

The blood ran up into my cheeks, and laugh- 
ed at me with her. 

“What do you mean?” asked I, in a toast- 
muffled voice. 

“Why, that you wrote the story in Harper.” 

“T did not,” said I distinctly. 

Indignant Mrs. Opie !—what could Ido? Sup- 
pose that, when your young heart was first in- 
terested by the lamented Opie, some acid gossip 
had tried to probe your secret, and let out its 
sweetness to the world, might you not have 
justly thwarted that gossip, by a denial as cold 
as you could make it? At least—if you shake 
a reproving head—would not the denial have 
been the whitest of white lies? No; I see you 
will not allow it—Well, I must grant then that 
I told a falsehood, and throw myself upon your 
mercy. I can offer no excuse, except my mor- 
tification at the discovery; and in certain mat- 
ters, as you know very well, evasion is assent. 
You must consider that we poor authors have 
no other alternative. If we wish to serve up 
our intimate friends, and betray the secrets of 
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private social coteries—there is nothing left us | 
but the mask of the anonymous. 

I often used to dine on Sundays with a city | 
friend of my father’s, Fitz-Porkins, who does 
“a heavy business” somewhere in South Front 
Street, and every where else that he goes, so far 
as I can discover. This was in my Freshman 
year vacations. When I returned to college, I | 
entertained “the Parnassus” during the whole 
term, by my accounts of these dinners ; and I | 
finally included them in my romance, “ Masta- | 
don,” over whose pages, I flatter myself, the sides 
of the American public have shaken. This went 
on swimmingly. I continued to dine, and Fitz- 
Porkins listened to “ Mastadon,” when Bertha 
read it to him after dinner. He laughed at all the 
fun which he caught in the intervals of napping, 
and which snoring would allow him to hear. He 
did not see that he was his own butt. And the 
Public is nothing but a Fitz-Porkins, that snores 
after dinner, and laughs at itself without know- 
ing it. 

There was nothing for me but to say “‘ No;” 
and I did so. 

“Well,” said Brunetta, ‘I am surprised ; for 
] thought I recognized the pungent, mellow, and 
sparkling style of your great work.” 

“Which of my great works?’’ demanded I; 
and, I am conscious, nervously, for I thought all 
my works great. ¢ 

“Why, ‘Big Brag and Small Potatoes !’ of 
course,” replied the lady. 

I went on drinking my tea; and the girls 
heard from Brunetta that I denied having writ- 
ten it. 

“Of course, he didn’t. I could have told you 
that,” cried my black-eyed pet Paquita. ‘‘ How 
astonished I am, girls, that you should not have 
recognized that favorite of mine, the How—” 

“Hush!” cried Brunetta and chorus. ** Don’t | 
betray any familiarity with that naughty book: | 
What is it called?—‘ Vile Notes of Lobster- 
eating in Syria,—isn’t it that, or some such 
thing? One thing, permit me to say, Paquita, 
that is a book which no young woman of well- 
regulated mind allows herself to read.” 

“ Dear me!” said Paquita; ‘I don’t think so 
at all. It is a very pretty book. Of course, I 
don’t understand much of it ; but then the How- 
adji uses such nice words—and it’s all about 
palms, and camels, and mosques, and turbans, 
and women with dark eyes. Oh! it’s sweet! 
And I am sure he wrote this pretty story.” 

Now the Howadji—spite of his books, which 
I felt conscientiously impelled to criticise in a 
solemnly-burlesque manner in a Boston paper, 
and in a burlesquely-solemn style in the sprightly 
weekly previously mentioned—is yet a personal 
friend and favorite of mine, and I was not sorry 
to hear my effort ascribed to him, although, as I 
secretly knew, he couldn’t write any thing to 
compare with it. 

“No,” said I, “I rather doubt the Howadji 
theory. He doesn’t write stories, I believe. 
Who can it be, I wonder, since you are really 
interested. But why do you care who wrote it?” 





“ Because it shows up you men so finely,” 
answered Brunetta, “and I know what J shall 
do with a copy of it.” 

“What shall you do?” 

“T shall send it to Edmund Erly.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“Oh! he’s a friend of mine, a raging lion of 
a man, who goes up and down seeking what 
lambs of ladies he may devour. Did you never 
hear the lines, 

“* Who killed that lady? 

i, said brave Ned, 

My eyes turned her head, 

And I killed that lady.’ 
Why, he makes nothing of killing two ladies on 
one evening. It was of him old Rye Nosseros 
(head of the elder branch of the Nosseroses, 
you know), said, parodying Sydney Smith, that 
if Edmund Erly went on at this rate he would 
soon have nothing but cold ladies upon his side- 
board.” 

‘“‘ Which is pretty much the case, now,” grum- 
bled De Grey Hownde, who was a little jealous 
of Erly. ‘“He’s always surrounded by cold 
ladies.” 

“Don’t you wish you could warm them, Mr. 
Hownde,” said Brunetta, sweetly, while De 
Grey spilled his tea upon one of those lovely 
shirt-fronts, in his abortive efforts to smile. 

We rose from table, and stepped out upon 
the piazza. The moon was rising, and I slipped 
away to light my cigar, and smoke at leisure ; 
trying to determine whether I would leave im- 
mediately for Newport. I sat smoking and 
dreaming, quite unconscious of the lapse of 
time, until suddenly I heard Brunetta’s voice. 

“You would make a pretty picture of the 
Bachelor in his reveries ever a cigar.” 

“ There it is!” cried Smelle Fungus; “ Mr. 


| Marvel wrote the story.” 


“Sure enough,” said Brunetta, looking at 
me with a surprised air, as if we had been very 
stupid not to have known it directly. 

“IT could have told you that,” said an elderly 
lady, who was passing with a copy of “ Dream 
Life” (as afterward appeared) under her arm. 
“T flatter myself I know Mr. Marvel as well ae 
any one knows him,” and here the elderly lady 
sighed, as if the great privilege of intimacy with 
“Tk.”’ were a solemn and saddening responsi- 
bility. “And as I have been with him at the 
Watering-Places, and know him so well, and his 
style so thoroughly, you will admit that I have 
some claims to speak to this point. 
dies, Mr. Marvel wrote the story.” 

The elderly sailed on, and was lost with 
“Dream Life” in the moonlight, while the young 
ladies leoked admiringly after upon one who 
intimately knew the magician that so skillfully 
blew the smoke of his cigar in their eyes, making 
them weep and weep again, and fall in love with 
such luxury of weeping. 

“ Dear, delicious book,” murmured Brunetta, 
as if inwardly renewing her reading of those 
moving pages. 

“Such a family book !”’ said Fiorella. 


Young la-. 
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“So moral !”” whispered Blondella. 

“So true!” said Aceta, firmly, who was re- 
ported (Jenny said) to have once had an offer. 

“ Come, young ladies,” said Miss Jenny, “ you 
will be making Mr. Smytthe horribly jealous, if 
you say nothing about any of his ‘ various writ- 
ings.’ Don’t lavish all your enthusiasm upon 
Ik. Marvel's sentimental twaddle.” 

There was one loud and long burst of indig- 
nation from the girls, nor could I hear my fa- 
vorite author so treated without protesting. 

“ No, no, Miss Jenny, that’s too severe. Your 
regard for me goes a little too far. I yield to 
no man in my admiration for Mr. Marvel, al- 
though I have no desire weakly to underrate my 
own humble productions. 

And I blushed scarlet again, for I knew Aceta’s 
eyes were upon me. 

“Well, if Mr. Marvel did write it,” said Jen- 
ny, “it is much the best thing of his I have 
ever seen.” 

Dear Jenny! How discriminating and just 
was that remark! It was precisely my own 
opinion. For—although far from vain, as you 
have discerned—I can not but see how superior 
was my little August effort to any I have yet 
met of the eminent M.’s. 

It was voted that the author of the story was 
discovered. But Paquita would not surrender. 
She was so sure of the correctness of her sus- 
picion that I was rather nettled that any of my 
“various writings’? should so nearly resemble 
those which I am constrained to think stilted, 
and respectably mediocre. I endeavored to favor 
the Marvel theory, for I much prefer his rippling 
limpidity to the turgid obscurity of the Howadji. 
It was in vain. 

Entering the parlor whom should I meet but 
old Rye Nosserost He had just arrived, and 
was already angry with Cape May. Nosseros 
is a pillar of the Society Library in New York. 
He is always in the reading-room of that ad- 
mirable institution. 

“These reviews and papers, sir,” says Rye, 
laying his hand, by chance, upon the sprightly 
weekly, whose catholic and impartial judgments, 
so well justify its title of ‘‘ World,” “ these, sir, 
extract the honey from the great mass of con- 
temporary literature and drop it into our mouths. 
I read the reviews, sir, and I am up with the 
times and the world.” 

Nosseros prides himself upon recognizing the 
author of every article in every review and mag- 
azine, and I trembled to meet him. 

“Ha! ha! my young friend,” commenced he, 
‘you have done a dangerous thing: clever, yes, 
clever, but dangerous. Step out here.” 

He drew me out upon the piazza, and con- 
tinued : 

“Smytthe, you know my regard for you. It 
leads me now to say that you must beware. You 
have shown in this story—for of course I knew 
your hand in a moment—a flippdhcy of feeling, 
and a positive looseness of sentiment, which is 
a bad augury for your future. Why should 
you skip about—a mere butterfly—from summer 





haunt to summer haunt, and impale flies upon a 
pin! Life is an earnest thing, my dear Smytthe, 
and your own does not satisfy you nor your 
friends. Don't be content with shining, but 
aim to impart heat. It is not the sun’s light 
that fructifies; and a merely brilliant—even 
granting that this story were such, which, seri- 
ously, I do not think—a merely brilliant author 
is not a loved man, nor a merely sparkling story 
a permanent influence nor one worth desiring 
I am sorry for you that you have written this 
thing in Harper, and I shall every where deny 
that you did it.” ; 

“Yes, answered I, “and you can do so with 
perfect truth, Mr. Nosseros.” 

“What! you didn’t write it ?” 

‘Most certainly not.” 

“ My dear Smytthe, you know my weakness ; 
you know that I would not willingly yield an 
opinion of mine in such a matter. But my pride 
is lost in satisfaction in hearing what you say 
Do you know who did write it?” 

“T do.” 

“ Ah! tell me, tell me!” 

“Upon condition that you will not tell the 
girls, who believe it is Mr. Marvel’s or the How- 
adji’s.” 

“* Of course I will not.” 

“Well, then, guess.” 

“Tt wasn’t—no, it cofldn’t be—the great 
Linkum Fidelius?” asked Nosseros, with the 
eagerness of a hound upon the scent. 

“ No. ” 

“Nor, my friend H. Teety ?” 

“O wise young judge !” 

“Who was it, then; I shall never guess!” 
said Rye, anxiously. 

I drew him to the edge of the piazza; kind 
reader join us there. I whispered to him, and 
I whisper to you 

‘*No!” said he, with an energy that threw 
his’ hat off, as he started back in surprise—“ not 
he!” 

“The same,” replied I, quietly lighting a 
cigar. 

“Not you, nor the Howadji, nor Ik. Marvel, 
nor H. Teety, but id 

“Emphatically so,” said I; “and when you 
go to Saratoga, look and see who occupied No 
310 at that time, and discover if I am wrong.” 

Who I told him the author was will not inter- 
est you. Let it suffice to know that it was one 
who, “meaning well and hoping well,” had 
trained himself “to do service in” “ various 
writings,” and to whom certain distinguished 
authors owe more than they care to acknowledge 

“Well, it’s odd,” said my friend. “ I've just 
come from Newport, where the thing was charged 
upon the Bachelor or the Howadji, but never 
upon him, nor upon you, I assure you, although 
I was confident you wrote it. I shall quietly 
write the fact to Herbert who is perfectly fu- 
rious.” 

“The deuce ; I wouldn’t do that.” 

“Well! I'll think of it,” said he, and we 
moved into the house. “ By-the-by, do you know 








what Brunetta told n me pint be soniye you came in,’ 
and there was a wicked Icer in Nosseros's eye. 

“No, of course I don’t,” said I, feebly and 
suspiciously. 

“Brunetta said to me, that she knew you 
wrote the story, and that it was all true, and 
that you had been refused by Miss Lulu, and— 

good Heavens! how you blush—I am perfectly 
cntienell of it toe.” 

I stood before hiim red and hot, the blood tin- 
gling and throbbing in my cheeks. My secret 
out—my refusal blown—with all the unalleviated 
responsibility of that too truthful sketch upon 
my shoulders. I endeavored to rally, and smiled 
incredulously, in a faint, sickly way. 

“Come! don’t burn up about it. Let’s go 
and take a horn,” said Rye Nosseros. 

I went in; drank with great hilarity, of course ; 
smoked, chatted, learned that Lulu was really at 
Newport, and went to bed with the pleasing con- 
sciousness that my secret was known to the most 
garrulous of literary gossips. I have no doubt he 
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that the great Ur ntiring + Hand oh whiten to rest 
from the labors of Creation? Gunner and Driver 
number seven, as, wiping the sweat from off his 
anxious face, he scans the trees and farms and 
cottages as well as he can for a rainy mist—does 
it ever strike him that the gray church of Water- 
loo yonder was meant to be something else than 
a mere “ position” —than a place to hold or de- 
fend, or to assault and attack—than a thing to 
batter and rear great guns against, and throw 
red-hot shot into, or may be, after the battle, to 
establish an hospital or litter down troop horses 
int Comes there ever a thought across this 
rude fighting man that there are villages and 
village churches in his own land of England !— 
notably a little, gray, ivy-colored fane ‘down in 
his part of the country ;”’ a church with a leaden 
spire and a thatched roof, and little lozenge case- 
ments glistening like diamonds ; a church with 
a rebellious sea of church-yard, all stormy waves 
of turf, crested with breakers of white tomb- 
stone, surging up viciously against the church, 


has told you, my too credulous reader; and that | and threatening to break through its Gothic 


you really believe I wrote my own story ! 


‘SUNDAY MORNING. , 
T is a question not, I think, beneath the dig- 
nity of the philosopher and psychologist to 
discuss, whether, supposing our dear old friend 
Robinson Crusoe to have lost count of a few 
days during his stay on the island of Juan Fer- 





nandez, he would have been enabled to correct | 


the notches on that dear old post— Heaven’s bless- 
ing upon it, how it stands up in the plain of my 
childhood, sun-lighted for ever !—by intuitively 
knowing Sunday as soon as it came round. My | ‘ 
theory is that he would: my opinion is, that | 





windows, and quite submerge that snug Ce- 
rinthian porch the last vicar (who had a pretty 
taste for building, confound him!) raised, rolling 
its verdant billows to rocks ahead of family 
vaults, and the low encompassing stone wall? 
Here he played, years ago, before ever he thought 
of ‘listing, or of being a Gunner and Driver, or 
of fighting any body on a Sunday morning, were 
it not, indeed, ‘Tom the blacksmith’s son, or Toby 
Crance, who lived “along a Saunders,’ which 
last—the self-styled cock of the village—he, the 
embryo Gunner, met on a Sabbath morning and 

* paid,” knocking him from his cockish emi- 
nence, crowing, to the very bottom and founda- 


there is something in and about the aspect of the | | tion of a muck-midden, where he lay howling 
Sabbath so contra-distinguished from other days, | among the ordure; for which exploit he (Gun- 
so perfectly sui generis, that, the wide world | ner) was sorely scourged next morning by the 


over, the cognizance and recognition of Sunday | 
are innate and intuitive. It is not like other | 
days; the air, the stillness, the noise, are not | 
like those of other days. There is rain on a wet | 
Sunday, and rain on a wet Monday ; but they | 
are not the same rains by any means. The Sun- | 
day sunshine and the Saturday sunshine both 
light us and warm us and cheer us; but the 
sunny Saturday is far different from the sunny 
Sunday. 

Sunday morning in town and country ; let 
me essay, with my blunt pencil, to sketch some 
Sunday morning draughts. 

What sort of a Sunday morning could that 
have been of the 18th of June, 1815, when the 
two great armies of the English and the French 
lay opposite each other (after couching uneasily 
in their muddy lairs all Saturday night), like 
wild beasts, ready to rend each other in pieces 
presently? Gunner and Driver number seven, 
as he pushes and labors, and toils and moils at 
the wheels of yonder great piece of ordnance, 
overhauling and sponging out the creature's 
mouth to see that it is ready for roaring and bit- 
ing, does he think of the bloody Sunday’s work 
he is upon—that it was on a Sunday morning 





| schoolmaster, a learned man, who could talk like 
a book, and had a wonderful property of boxing 
your ears, sitting the while at his desk, were you 
| ever so many feet off. Many a Sunday morning 
has he (Gunner) sat in the free-seats close to the 
squire’s pew, wondering why the brave gentle- 
men and fair ladies on the brasses always cross- 
ed their arms like scissors, and held their heads 
askew ; why the mailed knights with tin pots (in 
marble) on their heads, always went to sleep with 
their feet resting on little dogs; spelling out that 
quaint marble tablet setting forth how Sir Roger 
Bielby died in the Civil Wars, and wondering 
what wars were like. Those Sunday mornings : 
how drowsy, how distressingly somnolent they 
were tohim! That weary litany! that still more 
sleepy sermon! There was a sharp zest or rel- 
ish thrown in to relieve the monotony of the 
former in the shape of the publication of mar- 
riage bans, and a neat peppery little prayer 
about the French and the Pope and a certain 
“ blood-thirsty usurper,”’ whose “ casting down” 
was hebdomadally supplicated ; but no such zests 
enlivened the dreary waste of sermon. Page 
after page of manuscript was turned over with 
a lullaby of rustling foolscap, and the drooping, 
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sleep-oppressed spirits of the boys would have | erang, which is to strike terror and dismay into 
given in, have knocked under entirely, were it the heart of ‘* Missus,” and then, recoiling, seat 
not for the thought—the mighty thought—the | itself triumphantly on the head of Jane or Ann 
bark riding on a sea of joy with twenty anchors | Flizabeth—the Sunday bonnet. But see, the 
of Hope at the bows—the thought of the gather- coor of this genteel residence opens, and forth 
ing round about the baker's shop after church ; from it comes Missus herself in her Sunday bon- 


the glad symposium of boys and girls with snowy | 
napkins waiting for the baked dinners ; the gas- 


tronomic Bourse—where a rumor that Starling’s | 


pie was spoilt, that Bailey’s over-cake or puff- 


paste rider to her pie had been devoured by a | 
- : , eae 
buccaneering baker, was sufficient to throw a | 


gloom on the market, and cause apples and mar- 
bles to be quoted at nothing at all. And when 
the Sunday bakings did come forth, what glorious 
sights they were! Gunner and Driver number 
seven, you have had commissariat beef, and com- 


|axet (with not half such splendid colors or so 
| any ribbons as Jane’s in the band-box), and 
Master, and young Master, and Missey, and the 
children, all bound for church. Master has a 
tyroad-brimmed hat, and such a shirt-collar, neck- 
cloth, and frill, as only the father of a family 
conscious of his moral responsibility can boast. 
His boots are the boots of a man with five hun- 
dred a year, who owes his baker nothing, or, if 
any thing, can pay it, sir, at Michaelmas when 
he sends his bill in. His double eye-glass has 


missariat biscuit, this Sunday morning ; but in | respectability, paternity, morality in it. He is a 
those days you were entitled to a share in a dish a Churchman, I can see, by the complete Church 
in which there was brown, hot meat with streaky | Service in a small portmanteau of blue leather, 
fat—a dish so brown, so streaked with white it- | which young Master (bound in a cut-away coat, 
self, so encompassed with savory crispness, that | turned up with check trowsers, and gilt lettered) 
you fancied you could eat it, as well as the meat, | is earrying. 
for all it came from Staffordshire and was but a Ring out, ye bells, from the great spire of 
potsherd. Nor was this all; for in another com- Paul’s; from the twin towers of St. Peter's, 
partment of this edible dish there lurked in a | Westminster; from lowly St. Margaret's, with 
greasy nectar, potatoes—so crisp, so exquisitely | its great stained window nestling close by. Ring 
done, so yellow, that they looked like the golden | out from St. Pogis-under-pump, where the rector 
apples of the Hesperides, or that the shepherd gave | is non-resident, and the mild young curate has 
to Venus. Who would mind sermons with such | a hankering after candlesticks on the commun- 
fruits in store? Old days, those, Gunner and | ion-table. Ring out from the dozy chapel-of- 
Driver number sever:—quiet days, timid days! | ease, where the very crimson cushions seem to 
Sunday morning in London streets. The slumber; from the bran-new Puseyite bazaar— 
pavement seems to have its Sunday coat on, as I beg pardon, church—where a wax-chandler's 
the pavement treaders have. The omnibuses, | shop seems to have broken into the main avenue 
though working, poor vehicles! look spruce and | of Covent Garden market, and, having stormed 
“ Sundayfied.” The horses have bunches of rib- | the Pantheon in Oxford Street, to have sat itself 
bons in their ears, and the coachmen carry pinks | down among the ruins; tinkle from St. Hilde- 
or dog-roses in their button-holes, or in their | burga’s, the sly little Romish chapel ;—call your 
mouths. The drivers and conductors have some | flocks together, Zoar, and Enon, and Ebenezer, 
degree of smartness in their attire, not always, I | and Rabshekah ;—Howlers, Jumpers, Moravians, 
am afraid to say, displaying clean linen; but, | Johanna Southcotonians, and New-Jerusalemites 


always mounting—on the part of the driver—a. 
pair of fresh gloves, and on that of the conductor 
an extra polish to his boots. The cabmen, un- 
used to frequent fares on Sunday mornings, 
snore peacefully on their boxes, or improve 
their minds with the perusal of cheap periodi- 
cals; or, seated on the iron door-step of their 
vehicles, and puffing the calumet of peace, hold 
mystic converse with other cabmen, and with the 
waterman on the stand. 

Town-made little boys, with caps between 
Lancers’ shakoes and accordeons, pick out the 
cleanest spots on the road to cross, lest they 
should soil their bright highlows. Policemen 
lounge easily past, whistling softly, as if to say 


that, with the exception of orange baskets, they } 


war against no human thing to-day. Cooks and 
housemaids peep slyly over area railings and out 
of second-floor windows ; for it is their “day 


out,” and they are anxious to ascertain what the | 


weather looks like, and whether it is within the 
limits of reason to risk and throw on the clem- 
ency of the skies that gorgeous thing I know of 
in the back-kitchen and a band-box—that boom- 


Ring out, ye bells—for this is Sunday morning 

And, ring out, oh bells, a peal of love, and 
kindness, and brotherhood. Ring Tolerance into 
| preacher’s mouths and men’s hearts, that while 
| they pray they may forbear to thank Heaven 
that they are not as other men, or even as “this 
| Publican” who is their neighbor ! 


SPEED THE PLOW. 

Jonn WI pe of Rodenkirchen was standing on a hill 
Of the far-off Isle of Riigen, on amorning bright and still ; 
And, as he looked about him, he saw a little shoe 
Of glass, most strangely fashioned, that glitter’d like May 
| dew. 
| No foot of mortal creature such a little thing could wear ; 
| John saw it was a fairy’s shoe, and took it up with care. 
| For he knew that the dwarfish owner, who lived in the 
cave below, 
| Until he regained his slipper, on one bare foot must go. 

John kept his treasure safely ; and, in the dark midnight, 
| He went up to to the hill-top, alone, without a light. 
| To the ground he put his mouth, and he gave a loud halloo: 
“John Wilde of Rodenkirchen has found a tiny shoe!” 
Straightway he heard a murmur far down within the hill, 
Like the swarming of a flight of bees, and the clacking of 

a mill ; 

Straightway he heard a pattering of little feet hard by : 
But John was very cautious, and homeward did he hie. 











Next morning came the fairy, like a merchant rich and 
gay: 

“Have you got a little crystal shoe you could sell to me 
to-day ?"— | 

Quoth John, “ I have a slipper, of glass so fine and small, | 

That only one of fairy size could put it on at all.” 


Said the merchant, “I will give you a thousand dollars 
ew, 

From the mint all freshly shining, for this wonderful glass 
shoe.” 

But John was avaricious—a grasping hand had he: 

He laughed out in the merchant’s face with loud and 
scornful glee ; 

And vowed by all things holy, no less sum would he take, 

Than a ducat for each furrow that ever his plow should | 
make. 


The merchant writhed and twisted, but saw that he must 
yield : 

So he swore that in each furrow John made within his 
field, 

Yea, of what length soever his life might chance to be, 

A heavy golden ducat he should not fail to see. 


John knew right well that fairies to their oaths are always 
true: 

So away the elf has taken the little erystal shoe. 

And away John Wilde has hurried into his field to plow: 

“ Without,” thought he, “‘a single seed, I shall soon have 
crops enow.” 

Anon he drove a furrow—a furrow broad and deep ; 

And at once a golden ducat into his hands did leap. 


le jumps about and dances, to be sure "tis not a dream: 
Then, shouting like a madman, again drives on his team. 
Oh, now ‘twould seem a devil has entered into John! 
From furrow unto furrow he goads his horses on: 


From furrow unto furrow he urges them amain ; 
And still the golden ducats spring up like golden grain. 
Faster and ever faster, he tears across the land ; 
And fast the yellow ducats come glittering to his hand. 


The sun rides up the heavens ; the noon is fierce and dry ; 

Yet still John drives his horses, beneath the bright bare sky. 

The sun rides down the heavens ; and, hastening to his 
bed, 

Shuts out the eastern moonlight, with cloudy curtains red : 

Yet, till the valley darkens, he plows the dusky loam, 

John does not stop his labor, nor turn his face toward | 
home. 

The thirst for gold has seized him; each day is now the | 
same : 

His blood is all on fire, his heart is like a flame. 

For ever, ever plowing, éver running to and fro, 


A TIGER’ 





Driving random furrows, with ne’er a seed to sow. 


Sull plowing, ever plowing, through all seasons of the | 
year! 

In the seed-time, in the harvest, in the winter bleak and 
bare. 

He scarcely thinks of resting—in the early morning’s cold, 

While the night yet fills the valleys, and the mists are on | 
the wold, 


| 


His wife beholds him rising out of his weary bed, 

His eyes like staring marsh-lights, in the hollows of his 
head. 

When the night is at its noon, and the stars have mounted 
high, 

He reels home with his horses, like one who straight must 
die. 


Poor wretch! his work’s not ended '—he has a feeble light, 

And o’er his chest he hovers, in the shadow of the night: 

Over his chest he hovers, to count his lovely gold ; 

Counting, counting, counting, till the sum is fully told. 

He crawls to bed, and slumbers, yet still at work he seems— 

Still plowing, ever plowing, through dark and tangled 
dreams ! 

John Wilde grows thin and haggard—he mumbles with 
his mouth ; 

His eyes ere fixed and arid, like one consumed with 
drouth. 

{t is the dead of winter—his hands with cold are sear’d ; 





The sweat is on his forehead, but the frost is im his beard. 
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Still plowing, ever plowing! though the slecty miste 
environ, P 

And the plow goes through the furrows, like iron into iron. 

Still plowing, ever plowing—but see! he can not stand , 

There is darkness all about him; he has fullen upon the 
land ! 


The horses come home early ; but their master—where 
is he? 

Some neighbors go to seek him, where they know that he 
must be ; 

And there they find him lying, all stiff and stony-eyed, 

Stretched full-length in a furrow—and a ducat by his side. 

Oh, wretched fool! what matter how fast the plow he 
drave '— 

In plowing up his dacats he was digging his own grave! 

John Wilde of Rodenkirchen died many a year ago: 

Still many for gold are delving, whom gold will soon lay 
low. 





A TIGER’S JAWS. 

RICE and I obtained two-and-a-half months’ 
leave on purpose to kill tigers, panthers, and 
bears. Having made our preparations for the 
jungle, we started on the nineteenth of March, 
with a fine band, consisting of one big drum, one 
big bell, four small drums, and a pair of pistols 
always loaded with coarse powder, and being con- 
tinually let off. The noise of this concert was 
sufficient to frighten any animals out of the jun- 
gle; and, when it was not, we had also some 
twenty or thirty men to set up a supplementary 
yell. I should like you to have heard our band 
turning a corner among the hills! Our battery 
consisted of ten double guns—some rifles, the 
others smooth-bored—and two brace of pistols. 
We did not commence shooting until the twenti- 
eth, when we began at about nine in the morning ; 
our plan being always to go some half-a-mile be- 
fore the beaters; and, having placed ourselves 
in some likely spot, to sit quietly, and (if possi- 
ble) concealed, until they had beaten up to us. 
Owing to rain, we saw nothing until the twenty- 
second; when, having walked some five miles, 
we perched ourselves, guns and all, on a small! 
tree, and put the beaters in. We had been in the 
tree about twenty minutes, when Grice whisper- 
ed to me “ Tiger!” I saw her almost at the same 
moment: we fired four barrels, all of which took 
effect. She charged with frightful speed right 
under the tree in which we were sitting, and was 
into the jungle in a moment. Immediately after 
this, a peacock began calling, a sure sign of a 
tiger being near ; and, sure enough, in another 
minute out came a small cub about the size of a 
dog : this, Grice shot. We then began the tick- 
lish work of “ following up,” generally done on 
elephants ; but, not being rich enough to sport 
them, we were forced to go on foot. We traced 
our prey about half a mile into the jungle, which 
was so thick that one could not see more than 
ten yards ahead. I separated some six or seven 
yards from Grice, and was in the act of looking 
down close to the ground, when I heard a fright- 
ful roar; and, before I had time literally to cock 
one barrel (I had imprudently gone into the jungle 
with my piece on half-cock), I felt myself jammed 
in the brute’s jaws. She carried me about ten 
yards. My face, I believe, was touching her 
cheek, when Grice, with the most wonderful pre- 
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sence of mind, put two bullets into her ear. She 
dropped, but still held me. Grice ran up, and before 
she was actually dead, pulled me out of her mouth. 

T am told that there was not two inches of 
space between my head and the spot where the 
bullets hit. Had Grice’s hand shaken, I should 
probably have been shot through the head, as he} 
had a very small mark to fire at. I was perfectly 
conscious when pulled out of the brute’s mouth. 

The skin, of course, I keep as a trophy—it is 
nearly twelve feet long. The accident occurred 
fifty miles from camp ; and if it had not been for | children’s constitutions ; well, a very clever doc- 
Grice, God knows how I should ever have been | tor told me that if I had not had an iron consti- 
taken back ; but he is well known by the natives | tution it would have gone very hard with me. | 
—in fact they are afraid of him (his nickname is | am perfectly convalescent, walk about, and go 
“ Tiger Grice”)—and he told them they would | out every evening in a kulkee ; the wounds are 
be well paid if they carried me to the next town, healing, but it is irritable to have one’s arm con- 


different times killed twenty-four of the villagers, 
and at the time Grice shot her, she was in the 
act of eating an unfortunate woman. Twenty. 
four men were sent out from camp with a palan- 
quin to meet me. Grice rode all night by my 
side, and accompanied me till within two miles 
of camp, when he went back again to go on with 
his sport. It is more than a month since he has 
been heard of, but I hope he is all right. I suf. 
fered great agony, from the moment I was bitten 
My mother was always anxious about all her 





Jaat, about twelve miles off. After some little 
arrangement, they carried me on my bed to Jaat, 
where Grice is almost worshiped, on account of 
having last year killed a tigress which had at 


| tinually slung up. I should like very much to 


| wend the skin to England, but it is very large, 


and would be difficult to pack up ; otherwise, it 


| would make a nice rug. 





Monthly Record of Current Cuents, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

HE death of Dante, Wessrer and the Presi- 

dential election have absorbed public attention 
during the last month. Mr. Wessrer died on the 
24th of October, at his residence in Marshfield, after 
an illnesss of some weeks, which, however, had 
threatened a fatal te aination for only ten days. In 
the preceding pages of this Magazine we have made 
so fu!] mention of the leading incidents of his long 
public career, as well as of his personal character, 
that further reference to them here would be super- 
fluous. His death created a profound sensation of 
regret throughout the country, and will be mourned 
beyond the limits of the United States. It is uni- 
versally felt that he stood at the head of American 
statesmen, and that his death creates a void in the 
public councils which can not be adequately filled. 


jin progress. The general Banking Law, adopted at 
| the last session, works well thus far; the railroads 
| constructed within a few years past have done much 
| to develop the resources of the State, though they 
| have not as yet proved specially remunerative to the 
| stockholders. The Legislature of North Carolina 
| met on the 19th. The Governor’s Message discusses 
| at length the question of constitutional reform, re- 
| commending the passage of a law to enable freemen 
| to vote for members of the Senate, as well as of the 
| Lower House. He objects to changing the basis of 
| representation, though he is in favor of abolishing the 
| property qualification for voters. The attention of 
| the Legislature is directed to the subject of internal 

improvements. The State debt is $3,364,000: the 

amount of taxation required to meet annual expenses 

is $177,137. ‘The Geological Survey of the State is 


Public proceedings have been had in various sec- | advancing steadily toward completion.——The Court 
tions of the Union, expressing the public respect for | of Appeals, the highest legal tribunal in the State of 
his character, and taking suitable measures to honor | New York, has decided the case of the American 


his memory. Hon. Epwarp Everett has been 
invited by the President, and has consented to suc- 
ceed him in the Cabinet as Secretary of State. 

The Presidential election took place on Tuesday 
the 2d of November. At the time of making up this 
Record returns have not come in sufficient to enable 
us to make up a statement of the vote in each State. 


But the general result was known, by means of the | 


telegraph, on the evening of the day of election. 
Gen. Prerce was elected President by a larger 
popular majority, as well as by a larger majority of 
the electoral votes, than has ever before been given 
to any candidate in a party contest. In the State of 
New York Horatio Seymour was elected Gov- 
ernor by a very large majority. 

The Legislature of Vermont commenced its ses- 
sion on the 15th of October. Governor FA1rBaNks’s 
Message was brief, and devoted wholly to State af- 
fairs. It commends education, in both common 
schools and colleges, to the earnest attention of the 
people. The Geological Survey of the State is still 


| Art Union, which was carried up on two cases from 
the Supreme Court. The decision declares the mode 
of distribution adopted by the Art Union to be in 
violation of the State law against raffling ——Advices 
| from the Lobos Islands represent that the vessels 
| from Boston which had gone thither for cargoes of 
| guano, under the assurance of protection from the 
American government, had been warned by the 
Peruvian vessels that they would be regarded and 
treated as intruders. Their officers replied that they 
hed supposed they were in pursuit of a legitimate 
commerce, and that they had no intention of tres- 
passing on the rights of Peru. 

From Ca.irornia we have news to the 16th of 
October. The intelligence from the mining districts 
was highly satisfactory. A good deal of interest has 
been excited in the business community of San 
Francisco by instructions sent out from the Treasury 
Department to the collector not to receive the ingots 
stamped by the Assay Office, in payment of public 
dues, because they are not of the fineness of the coin 
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of the United States, as required by law. Public 
mectings had been held in regard to the subject: 
but the difficulty had been temporarily adjusted by 
several of the business men guaranteeing the col- 
lector against loss, and his consenting to receive the 
ingots. A very great number of persons are leaving 
California for Australia. Agriculture was receiving 
increased attention. An annual fair is now held at 
Sacramento, at which splendid prizes are awarded, 
plowing matches held, &c. The health of the coun- 
try was good. A great deal of indignation had been 
aroused on ascertaining that the parties in charge 


of the emigrant relief train sent out by the State au- | 


| ert all his influence, personal and official, to diffuse 
| knowledge and promote virtue ; to secure the rights 
| of person and property ; to develop the various re- 
| sources of the country, and to bring the distant parts 
| of the Territory nearer to each other, and into closer 
proximity to the States, by improved roads and in- 
creased facilities for travel. All possible efforts 
would be made to check the ravages of the Indians, 
| and for this purpose the resources of the Genera) 
Government would be employed. 
| From Uran we learn, by dates to the 31st of 
August, that business was very active. The govern- 
| ment train had arrived at Fort Laramie with the 


shorities, under an act of the Legislature, to relieve | goods intended for annuities to the Indians, a large 
suffering emigrants, had taken advantage of their | number of whom had been collected, impatiently 
position to make profit by selling to emigrants in | awaiting its arrival. Governor Young’s administra- 
distress the provisions they were directed to deliver | tion was giving great satisfaction ; and in the Salt 


gratuitously. Many persons had thus been forced 
to buy at enormous prices even water to drink, and 
those who had no money were left unsupplied. A 
company of sixty Frenchmen were about forming a 
settlement on the Gila river. The Governor of So- 
nora had agreed to grant them lands, furnish them 
with beasts of burden, and provisions to last six 
months. The place where they design settling is 
considered the richest in the country, the only draw- 
back being Indians, who are numerous in that region. 
But in a recent engagement the French defeated the 
indians, killed four of them, and took fifty horses and 
one prisoner, who, in the absence of lead, used silver 


bullets. ‘The death of Major Savage, who had been | 


very popular with the Indians, has created an intense 
excitement among them, and it is feared that they 
are concerting a formidable outbreak, which will lead 
to a most disastrous and expensive conflict. The 
Coast Surveying party continues its operations, 
though at Cape Flattery it has encountered much 
difficulty in the prosecution of their work. Added 
to the inhospitable aspect of the country for topo- 
graphical work, they have had the Indians to keep 
in check. At one time they were threatened by over 
two hundred armed Indians, who anchored their 
canoes to the reef, and lay before their camp a whole 
night ; but a vigilant look-out being kept, and a bold 
face put on the matter, they passed safe, and a sub- 
stantial breastwork was erected before them, ready 
for any emergency. ‘The astronomical work has 
progressed with great success, though it is mentioned 
as an anomaly to see the observers at work with a 
revolver within reach. 

From OREGON we have news to the Ist of October. 
The emigration to that Territory this year is very 
great, and there has been much suffering among the 
emigrants in the mountains. Grass was very scarce, 
and it was very difficult to keep the emigrants, or 
their cattle, supplied with provisions. The papers 
mention another discovery of coal near Olympia, 
Puget’s Sound, which bids fair to be better, both in 
quality and quantity, than any of the coal deposits 
previously found on the Pacific coast. 

From New Mexico we have intelligence to the 
15th of October. The Indians were quiet; business 
was good, and the agricultural prospects of the coun- 
try highly encouraging. Governor Lane was inau- 
gurated on the 12th of September. In his inaugural 
address, he very earnestly disavowed all private 
purposes in coming among them—declaring that he 
had not came to improve his own fortunes, nor to 
advance the political views of any person or party. 
He reminded the people that the efficacy and utility 
of the laws depended upon the fidelity with which 
they were enforced, and that for this they were in a 
very great degree responsible. He promised to ex- 


Lake Valley every thing was going on prosperously 
and quietly. The crops this year are hardly equal 
to what was expected, but much greater than the 
demand for consumption. The Mormons are build- 
ing up adense city at Salt Lake. They have finish- 
| ed their Tabernacle, and have commenced the Tem- 
ple Wall. This is a wall fifteen feet high, which 
is to surround the temple grounds, an area of about 
ten acres. The temple is to be commenced in April 
next. Trade and business have been reasonably 
brisk in the Valley during the season, and the set- 
| tlements are extending themselves out in various 
directions. 

From the Sanpwich IsLanps we have intelli- 
gence to the llth of September. An act has been 
passed by the government declaring that all flour, 
| fish, coal, lumber, staves, and heading, the produce or 
| manufacture of the United States, shall be admitted 

into the Island free of duty, provided the govern- 
ment of the United States will admit the sugar, 
molasses, and coffee of the Hawaiian Islands into 
| all the ports of the United States on the same terms. 
Advices from the Society IsLanps state that a 
British steam frigate was at Huahiva on the l4th 
| of August, with the intention of taking that island 
| under British protection, as an important point in 
| the greatly augmented commerce between Great 
Britain and Australia. The French, who also had 
| a vessel of war there, dispute the right ; but it was 
thought that their interference would prove unavail- 
ing, The Society Islands are very fertile, and their 
| proximity to California would seem to indicate the 
| importance to the United States of not suffering 
| them to fall under the exclusive dominion of any 
| foreign power. 
CUBA 
| No events of importance have occurred in Cuba 
| during the month. ‘The authorities continue to 
exercise the utmost vigilance in repressing and 
punishing every indication of disconient. It is not 
easy under the existing state of affairs to procure 
accurate and reliable views of the actual condition 
of public opinion there ; though the least prejudiced 
accounts represent the current rumors of discontent 
as greatly exaggerated. The business classes are, 
almost without exception, earnest in maintaining 
the ascendency of the Spanish authorities, and are 
very indignant at the hostile demonstrations to which 
they are constantly exposed from the United States. 
The Crescent City steamer, touching again at 
Havana, with the mails, on her way from New 
Orleans to New York, entered the harbor without 
difficulty or molestation. At sunrise the captain 
of the port came alongside, and asked whether the 
purser, Mr. William Smith was still on board ; and 
| being answered in the affirmative, it was at once 
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ordered that the steamer should have no communi- | way only, in his view, 


cation whatever with the shore. A corden of boats 
was stationed to watch the steamer, and enforce 
execution of the order in question. Lieutenant 
Porter requested permission to communicate with 
the American Consul, in order to present to the 
Captain General, through him, a protest against the 
treatment to which the steamer was subjected. 
This, after a parley on shore, was refused for some 
time: but finally, after an ineffectual effort to ascer- 
tain the contents of the protest, Lieutenant Porter 
refusing to communicate farther on the subject, 
except through the acting consul, the latter officer 
was permitted to come alongside, in a government 
boat, in company with the captain of the port, to 
whom the protest was delivered. The consul, 
however, was not permitted to go on board the 
steamer, nor to write home by her. On his as- 
surance that nothing could be done to vary the 
position of affairs, the Crescent City proceeded to 
sea. Judge Conkling, the newly-appointed American 
minister to Mexico, touching at Havana, on his way 
to Vera Cruz, had a conference with the Captain 
General, by direction of the United States govern- 
ment, in regard to the difficulties between the two 
countries, but the result has not been reliably ascer- 
tained. In Cuba the opinion prevailed, that the in- 
terests of the United States had been sacrificed. It 
is stated that further conspiracies have been dis- 
covered in Matanzas, Pinar del Rio. and other 
places. The Captain General seems to have become 
a little alarmed at the prospective results of his arbi- 
trary conduct. Galiano, the Governor’s secretary, 
well known to be the confidential adviser of General 
Canedo, and the instigator of all his acts of oppres- 
sion, is anxious to resign; but the Captain General 
apprised him that, as he had got him into difficulty 
with the United States by his advice, he should 
stand by him, and see the play out. Quite a number 
of persons who have become obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, but are safe from its vengeance because in the 
United States, are requested to return and stand 
trial. 
MEXICO. 

Our advices from Mexico are to the 16th of Octo- 
ber, and they represent the country as in a deplora- 
bly unsettled state. Revolutions were in progress 
in nearly every department, and the general gov- 
ernment lacked the energy necessary for their sup- 
pression. It would be useless to present here the 
details of any of these movements, which in them- 
selves amount to very little, but which become im- 
portant when regarded as indications of the general 
condition of the country, and the elements of dis- 
sension and weakness which abound throughout the 
several States. Congress met in extra session on 
the 15th of October; and on the next day it was re- 
solved to impeach the Minister of Justice, and Ca- 
mares, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and also the 
Chief Clerk in the War Department. Great excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the city, and the Govern- 
ment apprehended an immediate outbreak. A report 
made by Seiior Luis de la Rosa upon the subject 
of the Tehuantepec grant, states the principal cause 
of the hostility of the Mexican Government to grant- 
ing to the United States a route across the Isthmus, 
to be an apprehension that the integrity of the Mexi- 
ean territory would be threatened by such a grant. 
He advises the Mexican Government to listen to no 
propositions for a route there, from any nation, until 
it shall have first established fortifications and set- 
tled a great number of Mexican families, sufficient 
to absorb any North American emigration. In this 
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can Mexico be saved from 
another dismemberment of her territory. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


From BurNnos Ayres we have intelligence to the 
Ist of September, of a good deal of interest. General 
Urquiza, Provisional Director of the Argentine Con- 
federation, has issued a decree, opening the large 
rivers Parana and Uruguay, which drain so large a 
portion of the interior of South America, to the com. 
merce of all nations. The only conditions attached 
are that every foreign vessel allowed to enter must be 
of more than 120 tons burden, and that no such vesge! 
will be allowed to embark or disembark merchandise, 
except in appointed ports, where custom-houses are 
to be established. The decree was to take effect 
on the Ist of Octdber. This is a very important 
step in the progres@afighe Argentine Confederation 
toward commercial prosperity and fixed relations 
with other nations. The British and French govern. 
ments have labored for many years, through their 
diplomacy, to secure the free navigation of these 
rivers, but without success. The effect of this 
measure of Urquiza will be very great. It will open 
new and vast countries to European commerce, set- 
tlement, and civilization, as these rivers hold almost 
the same relations to the South American continent 
as the Mississippi and Ohio hold to the vast territory 
of the United States. It was the policy of Rosas to 
keep these rivers closed ; and their being so promptly 
thrown open is a favorable indication of Urquiza’s 
course. Urquiza has also issued a decree restoring 
to Rosas, through his agent, all his property, which 
was confiscated immediately after his overthrow 
The punishment of death for political offenses has 
been abolished. Various other steps have been taken 
for the practical improvement of the country; and a 
strong degree of confidence in its prosperity is 
springing up.——The eighth parliament of Brazi 
was closed on the 4th of August. Notwithstanding 
its unpopularity, the government has done a great 
deal to advance the prosperity of the empire. Four 
new railroads have been authorized, the government 
guaranteeing five per cent. to the shareholders 
Companies are formed, under similar guarantees, 
to establish steam navigation along the coast and 
upon the principal rivers. The revenues of the 
country have increased at all the ports; and a loan 
has just been negotiated of a milfion sterling, to 
pay off the Portuguese loan, which Brazil guaran- 
teed at her independence. From Cutt we have 
intelligence to the middle of September, but it is 
of little interest. The mines were increasing in 
richness. The city of Santiago was rapidly im- 
proving. The attention of the government is urgently 
called to the necessity of improving the navigation 
of the Chilian rivers, which run through fertile dis- 
tricts, and could easily be made to sustain a flourish- 
ing commerce. In Guayaquil difficulties have 
taken place, which have led to the withdrawal of the 
French Chargé. It seems that sundry persons im- 
plicated in the Flores rebellion took refuge with him, 
whom he refused to deliver up to Urbina’s govern- 
ment for punishment. For this he was severely cen- 
sured by the press ; and was still furtheraccused of re- 
ceiving and forwarding correspondence between the 
General and his friends. Ata banquet in the city he 
was greeted by insulting cries; and, failing to obtain 
any satisfaction, withdrew on board the French man- 
of-war Penelope, the commander of which had ad- 
dressed a threatening protest to the government. 
——At Montevideo, the American minister, Mr. 
Schenck, was formally pr ted to President Giro 
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of the republic of Uruguay, on the 2lst of August. | has been received by the return of the Prince Al- 


He stated the object of his mission to be the estab- 

lishment of mutually beneficial relations between the 

governments of the two countries; and the President 

in his reply expressed the most earnest desire that 

so desirable an object might be secured. 
ENGLAND. 

Parliament is to meet on the 4th of November. 
Its first business will of course be to provide for the 
public funeral of the Duke of Wellington, for which 
extensive preparations are made, and which will 
undoubtedly be one of the most imposing ceremo- 
nials ever seen in Great Britain. The Duke is to 
be buried in St. Paul's Cathedral by the side of 
Nelson.—Political discussion is active in England, 
but as the purposes of Ministers have not been dis- 
clezed, it lacks definite interest. It seems to be 
universally conceded that no attempt will be made 
to restore protection, or to interfere with the exist- 
ing commercial regulations. The veteran reformer, 
Joseph Hume, has declared himself opposed to any 
movement for the ballot, as he deems it calculated 
to divide the Liberals, and lead to no useful result. 
Lord John Russell made a speech on the 28th of 
September at Perth, to which a good deal of politi- 
cal importance is attached. He charged the Minis- 
try with endeavoring to alarm the country by holding 
out the approach of a wild, unbridled democracy, 
and declared that he considered the alarm wholly 
groundless. He said that while democracy had just 
as good a title to the enjoyment of its rights as 
either monarchy or nobility, it did not threaten or 
desire any infringement of the rights of either. It 
might be true—and it certainly was to be desired— 
that the people of the country, by increase of wealth, 
of intelligence, and of power, were increasing also 
in the weight which they ought to have in public 





affairs ; and this was an increased power which 
ought not to be crushed, but encouraged and main- | 
tained. This increase, morever, in the power of | 
democracy, could not be dealt with as it had been | 
in former times—by measures of repression and re- | 
straint : it must be done by listening to every com- 
plaint, by considering every grievance, and by giving 
a legitimate and legal organ to that power and in- 
fluence which otherwise may be mischievous, irreg- | 
ular, and injurious. It was by such a policy only 
that England had been saved from the perils of 
revolution in 1848, and it was only by persisting 
steadily in it that future dangers could be averted. 
These declarations put forth by the late Premier, 
have been generally regarded as foreshadowing the 
character of the opposition in the approaching ses- 
sion of Parliament.—Mr. Henley, one of the minis- 
te:ial members for Oxford, made a speech on the | 
same day at Banbury, in which he gave assurances 
that the government would uphold the broad prin- | 
ciples of Conservatism, which could alone maintain 
the stability of the throne, and the valued institu- 
tions of the country.—Mr. Bright at Belfast, on the 
4th, made a speech on the politics and industry | 
of Ireland, in which he presented the fact that the | 
land is not owned by the people who live upon it, as 
the great evil under which the country labored. As 
to tenant-right, he declared his disposition to give a 
right to retrospective compensation for all substan- | 
tial and valuable improvements made on the land 
during a period of twenty years ;—but this was not 
considered satisfactory by his auditors.—The Earl | 
of Derby has been elected Chancellor of the Univer. | 
sity of Oxford.—The Queen returned to Windsor on | 
the 15th of October from her visit to Scotland.— 
Intelligence from the Arctic Exploring Expedition 


| important result. 


| feelings. 


bert, which left Beechy Island on the 24th of August. 
At that time the exploring force had searched Cape 
Riley, Navy Board Inlet, and Beechy Island, with- 
out finding any documentary or other indication 
from Sir John Franklin of the course he intended to 
take. Sir Edward Belcher had proceeded up Wel- 
lington Channel, which was open to an unprecedent- 
ed degree, and was sanguine of his success in pene- 
trating to Queen Charlotte's sound. He expected 
to find traces of Sir John Franklin’s party on the 
further shores of Wellington Channel. Although the 
expedition has thus far been barren of positive re- 
sults, it is believed to have done a good deal toward 
determining the exact direction in which further ex- 
plorations must be made: and very strong hopes are 
entertained that Sir Edward Belcher may succeed 
in reducing the fate of the veteran navigator to 
something like certainty. 
THE CONTINENT. 

Interest upon the Continent is mainly confined to 
FRraNcE: and the great event there is the steady 
and rapid march of the country toward the Empire. 
We mentioned in our last Record the tour of the 
President through the southern departments. It 
seems to have been wholly a political journey, and 
was marked by sundry incidents of unmistakable 
significance. At Lyons, on the 19th of September, 
at the inauguration of an equestrian statue of the 
Emperor, he made a speech recalling the devotion 
which that city had always evinced to the cause of 
Napoleon, and declaring that he should have but 
one object in his administration, ‘‘ to reconstitute 
in France, convulsed by so many commotions and 
Utopian schemes, a peace based on conciliations 
for men, inflexibility of principles of authority, love 
for the laboring classes, the national dignity.” He 
said it was as yet difficult for him to know under 
what name he could render the greatest services ; 
if the modest title of President could facilitate his 
mission, it was not he who, from personal interest, 
would desire to change that name for the title of 
Emperor. At Marseilles on the 25th, in a public 
speech, he declared his desire that Marseilles, more 
and more flourishing, should co-operate in realizing 
the great idea of the Emperor, that ‘‘the Mediter- 
ranean ought to be a French lake.” At Bordeaux 
he made a still more important declaration of his 
sentiments in regard to the Empire. He said that 
the object of his tour had been to make himself ac- 
quainted with the real character and wants of the 
provinces ; but it had been attended by a much more 
Never did a people more directly, 
more spontaneously, or more unanimously testify a 
determination to free itself from all uneasiness in 
regard to the future, by placing in the same hands 
as heretofore a power which sympathizes with its 
France desired a return to the Empire, 
in order to produce confidence in the present and 
security for the future. There was one objection to 
which he would reply : “‘ certain minds seem to en- 
tertain a dread of war; certain persons say the 
Empire is only war; but I say the Empire is peace, 
for France desires it, and when France is satisfied, 
the world is tranquil.” War was not made for 
pleasure but through necessity ; and in this era of 
transition woe be to him who gives the first signal 
of a collision, the consequences of which would be 
incalculable. He said he had many conquests to 
make ; he wished to conquer by conciliation al! hos- 
tile parties, and to bring into one grand popular cur- 
rent those hostile streams which now lose them- 
selves without profit to any one. “I wish,” said 
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he, “to restore religion, morality, and opulence to 
that still numerous part of the population, which, 
though in the bosum of the most fertile country in 
the world, can scarcely obtain the common neces- 
saries of life. We have immense waste territories 
to cultivate, roads to open, ports to dig, rivers to 
render navigable, a system of railroads to complete ; 
we have opposite to Marseilles a vast kingdom which 
we must assimilate to France ; we have to bring all 
our great western ports into connection with the 
American continent by a rapidity of communication 
which we still want; lastly, we have ruins to re- 
store, false gods to overthrow, and truths to be made 
triumphant. This is the sense which [ attach to the 
Empire, if the Empire is to be restored. Such are 
the conquests which I contemplate, and all you who 
surround me, and who, like me, desire your coun- 
try’s welfare—you are my soldiers!” This speech 
was very justly regarded as in the highest degree 
significant of the sentiments and purposes of the 
Prince President. It was the closing declaration 
of his journey, and on the 15th of October he re- 
turned to Paris, where he was greeted with imposing 
demonstrations and no inconsiderable degree of 
popular enthusiasm. Nearly all the banners, in- 
scriptions, and addresses greeted him as Emperor. 
Immediately after his return a decree was issued 
summoning the Senate to meet on the 4th of No- 
vember, to consider the question of changing the 
form of Government and re-establishing the Empire, 
in consequence of the expressed wishes of the peo- 
ple of France. If the change should be decreed, it 
is declared that it will be submitted to the vote of 
the people. On his way to Paris, Louis Napoleon 
stopped at the Chateau d’Amboise and liberated 
Abd-el-Kader from his captivity, informing him that 
he would be conducted to Broussa in Turkey, where 
he would receive from the French government an 
allowance befitting his rank. 

From the other countries of the Continent there is 
little intelligence of importance. In Germany the 
contest still continues between Austria and Prussia 
concerning the Zollverein. Prussia wishes the 
League to be reconstituted for twelve years, and 
Hanover to be admitted, before entering upon the 
great question of a commercial and customs-union 
with Austria; but the Southern States object to de- 
fer for so long a period the possibility of negotiations. 
The Prussian Government will now only admit to | 
the Congress of the Zollverein those States which | 
have consented to re-establish that body without con- | 
dition or reserves in favor of a future treaty with | 
Austria. Above a year, however, has yet to elapse 
before the present Zollverein will expire. 

From Spain, the only news of interest is that of 
the death of an old companion in arms of the Duke of 
Wellington, General Castanos, at the age of 95. Cas- 
tanos was free from the jealousies entertained by sev- 
eral of the Spanish commanders toward their foreign 
allies ; he was the ablest of all the Spanish generals, 
and much esteemed by Wellington and the British 
army. His funeral will be conducted with all pos- 
sible magnificence, at the expense of the State. The 
Spanish Government has issued a decree directing 
that all contracts with the State shall, in future, be 
put up at auction ——Railway projects are exciting 
a good deal of attention in Spain; to such an extent, 
indeed, has capital been invested in these under- 
takings that a commercial crisis is apprehended. 
The Government has decided that a meeting of the 
Provincial Deputations shall be held in Madrid to 
decide on the parts to be taken by each town in the 





construction of railways, with a view to a prompt 


execution in every direction. Another decree has 
been lately issued, lowering the duty upon many im. 
ported articles, with a view of increasing the revenue 
through a more than proportional increased consump- 
tion. 

In Bevcium a singular complication of affairs has 
occurred. At the meeting of the Chambers, on the 
28th of September, the Ministry announced that they 
intended to stand or fall on the election of M. Ver- 
haegen as President :—he was defeated, receiving 
46 votes, and his opponent, M. Delehaye, receiving 
54. The latter refused to accept the office. Another 
ballot was had—-M. de Brouckhere being brought 
forward—when M. Verhaegen received 50 votes, 
Delehaye 48 votes, and De Brouckhere 1. But M. 
Verhaegen now refused to accept office, on the ground 
that he had been unaware of the fact that his election 
was to be made a Cabinet question ; because it was 
no longer M. Verhaegen who was at stake, but a 
member of Liberal opinions. ‘“ The Liberal princi- 
ple had been involved ; it should not be re-established. 
He would not engage his individuality ; he would 
not accept the Presidency :” a declaration loudly 
applauded by the Opposition. The sitting was ad- 
journed. In the evening, a Royal decree prorogued 
the Chambers until the 26th of October, and the 
Ministers resigned. A new Ministry was soon after 
formed under the lead of M. de Brouckhere. 

In IvaLy nothing has occurred of special interest. 
The Roman budget shows the annual receipts of the 
Papal States to be £2,100,000, and their expend- 
itures at £2,800,000.——Sir Henry Bulwer, the 
British Embassador at Florence, has recently been 
upon a special mission to Rome, the objects and re- 
sults of which are revealed in the Paris Débats. It 
is stated that Mr. Bulwer, in his interview with 
Cardinal Antonelli, put forward three propositions 
1. That the British government would consent to 
the removal of Mr. Freeborn, the English Consul at 
Rome, who was very unpopular at court: 2. That a 
representative of the Queen should be aecredited to 
the Holy See with the title of Minister Plenipoten 
tiary : 3. Concerning the case of Mr. Murray, who 
has been sentenced and condemned by the Papal 
tribunals. Upon the first point the reply was that 
the Papal eourt was entirely indifferent whether Mr. 
Freeborn remained or not : upon the second, that the 
Pontiff would receive no Minister from England, so 
long as ecclesiastics were declared inadmissible as 
envoys to the court of Queen Victoria: and upon 
the third, that the evidence against Mr. Murray had 
been reconsidered and found to be clear and con 
elusive against him. A good deal of excitement 
has been occasioned in Tuseany by the imprison- 
ment of a family for no other offense than that of 
having a copy of the Protestant Bible in their pos- 
session. 

In Persta the Shah has narrowly escaped assas- 
sination. While he was hunting near Tehrin, on 
the 15th of August, six “ ill-dressed” Persians, be- 
longing to the sect of Babi, a religious chief put to 
death some time since, approached the Shah with 
petitions. Having presented them, they demanded 
redress for the insult to their religion. Two seized 
the bridle of his horse ; and before the attendants, 
who, according to the Persian custom, were waiting 
at a distance, came up, two of the assassins fired 
their pistols. The Shah was slightly wounded m 
the cheek and thigh, but retained his seat. His 
servants arrived at a gallop, cut down two of the 
assassins, and pursued and captured one. Three 
escaped ; but they were afterward found in a well, 
and cut to pieces. 








Citar’ s 


‘HE INCREASE OF CRIME is becoming one 
of the most startling notices in our daily news- 
vapers. Of the fact there can be no doubt. Three, 
four, five, and, in one case, eight murders are an- 
nounced in New York for one week. Like the 
reports of epidemic disease, they may sometimes 
show a decline, but. on the whole there is a steady 
advance. We are becoming familiar with what, 
twenty years ago, would have shocked the universal 
conscience, The burglaries, forgeries, arsorts, are 
in like proportion. If there be any difference, the 
more enormous and startling crimes are multiplying 
more rapidly than the minor and less bold offenses. 
The fact, we say, is beyond all doubt, whatever may 
be the cause or causes,—whether temporary and in- 
cidental, or inherent in the very modes of thinking 
and acting which characterize our remarkable age. 

It becomes, then, a most serious questioa—Is there 
really a progress in crime? If so, there must be 
something radically wrong in all our other progress. 
it is all in the wrong direction. It is an accessory 
to evils which far outweigh all its other benefits. 

We should not, however, rashly say that one is 
inseparable from the other. The causes of crime may 
be distinct from the main movement, or only inci- 
dentally blended with it. What are they, then? 
becomes a question of the deepest interest to the 
advocate of a physical progress, as well as to the more 
conservative moralist or theologian. 

Post hoc, propter hoc—after this, on account of this— 
may not be a conclusive rule of investigation, but 
still it must be, more or less, the first step in every 
inductive inquiry. What are the preceding or ac- 
companying events? In examining such a question, 
however, it would be most unphilosophical to confine 
ourselves to what may be called immediate or proxi- 
mate influences. These are themselves but effects, 
and, though not to be disregarded, are mainly useful 
as putting us on the track of the radical deflection 
from the course of a true upward as well as onward 
progress. 

Among these proximate causes have been usually 
reckoned the great influx of foreigners. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that a large proportion of the crimes 
committed are from this class of our population. 
This, however, falls far short of a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the alarming phenomenon. Crimes are 
increasing in a ratio much beyond even the rapid in- 
crease of our numbers as reckoned from every quar- 
ter. It may be a serious question, too, whether the 
unusual amount of offenses committed by foreigners 
may not be owing, in great measure, to influences to 
which they become especially exposed in our own 
midst. It is no disparagement of these unfortunate 
exiles to say, that they are made up chiefly of those 
who are most in danger from temptation. They are 
not worse than other men, but peculiar circumstances 
in their hard lot have loosened those outward re- 
straints of home, of neighborhood, of long-revered 
law, in a word, of settled conventional character, in 
which so much of what we proudly style our human 
virtue will be found to consist. Victims of poverty 
and oppression in their own land, they come among 
us with extravagant expectations and grossly false 
ideas of personal freedom. These are rendered still 
more false and extravagant by the influence of dema- 
zogues, who take them in hand almost immediately 





on their arrival on our shores ; and the consequence 
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is a reckless disregard of law and order, preparing 
them for the commission of every other crime. 

All of us, the best of us, are better at home than 
abroad. We are all better under the eye of friends 
and neighbors and kinsmen—under the restraints o! 
habits connected by a thousand associations with 
every act and every thought of our lives. The power 
of these is only known when circumstances have 
cast them off. Sometimes a single journey re 
veals to a man a knowledge of himself which is any 
thing but pleasant either to his conscience or his 
self-respect. How much greater must be the effect 
when all such ties are sundered, when the habits 
abandoned of the support of their old associations 
decline more and more from their artificial upright- 
ness, when there comes over the sou! a feeling of 
moral nakedness, when the conventional garment is 
stripped off, and the scanty stock of principle left to 
its own intrinsic resources reveals to us how weak 
and poor a thing, indeed, is almost all that commonly 
passes under the name of human virtue. 

It has been well shown by Dr. Bushnell that the in- 
itiatory tendency of emigration is ever to barbarism, 
although it may be counterected by other and later 
influences. This is more or less true even in respect 
to the emigration of entire social communities and 
churches, as in the ancient colonies of Athens and 
the Puritan settlements of New England. Here, 
though many ties are broken, many still remain. But 
in the case of what may be called sporadie emigra- 
tion, when the poor exiles are strangers to each 
other as well as to all the world beside, the demor- 
alizing freedom must be vastly greater, and the con 
sequent tendency to evil in a like ratio accelerated. 
Our own race, and our own nation, furnish examples 
of this as decisive as any to be drawn from the Irish 
or the Germans. What is even New England virtue 
in Texas or California? What converts the sober 
select-man into the member of the lynch law vig- 
ilance committee? What suddenly changes even 
the hair-splitting casuist into the contemner of al! 
law, higher or lower, objective or subjective, human 
or divine? Why is his abstract philanthropy found 
to be so poor a thing when he gets away from the 
lecture-room, from the resolving platform, and, above 
all, from that silent edueating power of positive law, 
whose worth is never more distinctly proved than 
when men have felt themselves beyond the limits of 
its empire, 

Making, however, all allowance for what may be 
styled the barbarizing influence of emigration, this is 
far from adequately explaining that enormous in- 
crease of crime for the source of which we are now 
in search. It is doubtless one among the proximate 
causes ; but much as we may talk of the immediately 
practical in human affairs, there must be, for all such 
phenomena, remoter reasons lying away back in what 
may be called the region of abstract speculation. The 
actual must ever have its ground in the ideal; and 
never was this more true than at present. False and 
mischievous abstractions are every where around us, 
and they must be grappled with on their own chosen 
field. Our literature, whether of books or news- 
papers, is full of them ; and those who object to be 
treated with the ideal, or the abstract, will never get 
at the true source and the true cure of some of the 
most practical ills of life. Thus, too, the roots of 
the evil of which we are treating may, perhaps, be 
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found in a theory primarily remote from the com- 
mon mind, but which is rapidly coming, as such 
theories ever do in time, to leaven it with its deadly 
influence. Wrong habits of thought and wrong ac- 
tion in the masses may ultimately be traced to a false 
philosophy in the few; and false philosophy—espe- 
cially may we say it of the moral and political—will 
ilmost always be found to have its root in a false 
theology. There can be no right theory of human 
government where there is a radically wrong view 
of the Divine, and no hope of any adequate moral 
good from any human legislation, where there is ex- 
tensively prevalent a false doctrine in respect to the 
inherent ature of punishment and crime. 

Abstractions they may be at first, but they ever 
come down at last to the plane of the common mind, 
and infect what would otherwise be the healthy 
common sense. From some such pure speculation 
as that of Hobbes, or Godwin, or Rousseau, or Ben- 
tham, or Owen, or Fourier, they pass to the essay- 
ist or reviewer, from the reviewer to the lecturer, 
from the leeturer to the editor or newspaper para- 
graphist. ‘Taking another course in their descent, 
they infuse themselves into the novel and the drama, 
they tinge the sentimental tale, and color the stream 
of poetry ; they get into the literature of police re- 
ports, and finally make their way down into the | 
child’s school book—each filtration manifesting more | 
and more of the dregs that lie concealed in the ori- | 
ginal fountain—until, at last, the common habit of | 
thought is unconsciously yet essentially modified, 
and though old forms of speech remain, new associa- 
tions are every where connected withthem. In time, 
too, they produce a change in our moral and political 
dialect. Thus phrenology has infected language with 
its miserable cant, and socialism is evidently aiming 
to produce the same effect. The advocates of both 
impudently employ their own quackish terminology 
as though it had become an established part of human 
speech. Thus the very instrument of thinking is 
vitiated at the fountain-head, and the false philos- 
ophy of which a certain lingo is the symbol, begins 
to mould the conceptions before it is distinctly under- 
stood as a radically new system of belief. 

This false philosophy is as old-as the first dawn- 
ing of human speculation; but it is only in very 
modern periods that it has been brought to bear ex- 
tensively upon the common mind. We define it most 
concisely in terms, and most extensively in idea, when 
we say that its aim is wholly to unspiritualize what 
has heretofore been called sin or crime—in other 
words, to get crime out of the soul into something 
which, however near, or however closely related, is 
still external to our spiritual humanity. In propor- 
tion as this is done is it taken out of the domain of 
the conscience, and severed from that private per- 
sonal being of each man, which, as the ablest of the 
school maintains, is not only pure but incorruptible, 
utterly incapable of moral taint. Sin and crime are 
only incidents of the material, the social, the politi- 
cal—in a word, the external relations. The new 
ethics has various departments, but all united in this 
ONE proton pseudos, or first lie. Phrenology begins 
the work, by getting all sin out of the soul properly 
into its supposed next neighbor, the brain. When 
crime is regarded as, a spiritual inhabitant, or as 
dwelling in the very centre of our being, the thought 
is too painful, and relief is immediately experienced 
even by this apparently slight removal from the 
sphere of our direct personality. If we can only get 
it located in the phosphoric matter of our cerebral 
organization, and away from our “spiritual house 











not made with hands,” its features lose much of their 





intolerable hideousness. This is doubtless the great 
secret of the ready reception of phrenology, and 
phrenological works, in our penitentiaries and State 
prisons. This constitutes its chief recommendation 
to that class of prison discipline reformers, who 
would seem to maintain that the works of Combe 
and Spurzheim are better adapted to produce re- 
pentance and reformation than the Bible and the 
direct preaching of the Gospel. 

Another branch of the new ethics demands a sti]! 
wider field. Phrenology locates crime in the brain ; 
this gives it the range of the whole body. It belongs 
to our material organization; it is a physiological 
malady ; its cure is to be found in diatetic regimen ; 
it is to be treated in hospitals and asylums ; it is to 
be soothed into repentance with music, and flowers, 
and fétes, instead of being scared, as heretofore, 
with whips, and imprisonment, and the gallows. 

Again—there is another step in progress. The 
body, it is true, is outside of the soul, but we are 
still too near the domain of the spiritual conscience 
Society must next come in for its share of responsi- 
bility, and here some would throw the great burden 
of all human guilt. A stage beyond this, and we 
come to Owen’s famous doctrine of circumstances, 
as old as the days of Protagoras ; but even here, in 
this ultima Thule, it is the same essential principle 
vf reasoning—the same motive—to get away from 
the conscience, and to recede as far as possible from 
its dread abode in the spirit. The brain, the body, 
society, circumstances, the universe, are but stages 
in this flight of Jonah from the presence of the Lord 
It is in the third theory, however, or that which 
makes society bear the burden of all guilt, that we 
find one great, and perhaps we may say the greatest 
cause of the modern increase of crime, in those 
countries where such theory is most abundantly 
taught. 

We are not required to suppose that the murder- 
ers, and burglars, and incendiaries, and rowdies of 
every description, understand all this, or that they 
actually comprehend what perhaps is incomprehen- 
sible—the transcendental antinomianism of those 
who talk of the pure “divine man” in each indi- 
vidual, and the pure devil in that combination of 
individuals they call society. Yet still they some 
how drink in the spirit of the doctrine—that which 
commends it to the animal instincts, if not the intel- 
ligence of depraved humanity. They read and hear 
enough to become immersed in that atmosphere of 
railing which is so constantly kept up in certain 
widely influential quarters—railing against the 
church, against society, against institutions, against 
“relics of barbarisms,” against positive punitive 
law as a vindictive monster partaking of the spirit 
of Moses instead of that of Christ, and which, they 
are told, they only imitate in their own vindictive 
retaliations. 

They imbibe the feeling, we say, that flows from the 
doctrine, and its continual reiteration, if they do not 
comprehend the doctrine itself. This they under- 
stand, that somehow they are wronged, and crime is 
only satisfaction ; they are down-trodden, and vio- 
lence is only justifiable revolt ; they are poor, whether 
by their own vices or otherwise, and property is an 
usurpation not to be tolerated. Like the effect upon 
the brain of the inhaling of some noxious gas, such 
a feeling once excited distorts every sentiment, and 
inverts every moral perception. The criminal has 
nothing to do with creating his circumstances ; they 
create him. Bad men do not make bad society ; but 
bad society existing as a separate though inconceiv- 
able abstraction, makes bad men who would other- 
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wise have been as pure as the angels in Heaven. 
This is nonsense, to be sure, but very venomous 
nonsense. If the mind does not get from it distinct 
thoughts, it gets, at least, a direction toward crime ; 
its sense of heinousness is diminished; it is fur- 
nished with a palliation ; temptation becomes easy, 
and then the least influence turns the trembling 
balance. 

Let us fancy some poor wretch actually meditating 
the commission of crime, but still deterred by some 
lingering remains of conscience, or just held in 
check by some habit of respect, or some fear of out- 
ward law. There may be, and there doubtless are, 
thousands in this very condition. Now while the 
temptation is strong, and the evil heart is seeking 
that justification without which human nature is not 
diabolical enough to commit deliberate crime, and 
angry feelings are rising against the law, and the 
scales are quivering in the equipoise, the morning 
paper, or the evening lecture, let us suppose, just 
drops into one side the feeling, if not the conviction, 
that comes from the “ higher law” philosophy. How 
easy for him, under such circumstances, to believe 
that society is the real criminal, not he. The “ di- 
vine man within him” commits not the deed. His 
personality is only the agent—he would almost make 
himself believe the unwilling agent—of a most de- 
praved social system. 

Besides this direct instigation of crime, it has 
another, and, in some cases, a still more pernicious 
influence in preventing the true effects of justice 
and punishment upon the minds of the condemned. 
[t hinders repentance, and consequently that very 
reformation which philanthropists of this school are 
so fond of representing as the sole end of punish- 
ment. Our prison system is doubtless a most wretch- 
ed one, but in this widely prevalent doctrine is to 
be sought the main cause of the little efficacy of 
punishment in deterring from repeated crime. The 
thought of justice, of personal guilt, of punishment 
as inherent desert, is humbling, softening, reform- 
ing. The wrong doer feels himself confronted, not 
with society, not with his fellow men individually 
or collectively, but with the invisible power of law 
appealing directly to his conscience. In this pure 
presence passion and sense can not stand. With 
its impersonal strength the individual will can main- 
tain no conflict, but bows down before it as the 
earthly representative of the Eternal Justice in the 
Heavens. 

Teach a man, on the other hand, that he is in 
conflict with society, with circumstances, with his 
body, as something separate from himself, and yet 
not this outward invisible power that has its imme- 
diate representative in his own soul—teach him 
this, we say, and he forthwith assumes the attitude 
of a martyr. He demands sympathy as the victim 
of a false system; and the convict’s cell becomes 
the theatre of a vicious sentimentalism instead of a 
true and hearty repentance. We are not dealing in 
mere pictures of fancy, but in representations which 
have been repeatedly realized. Most of our readers 
are probably familiar with the case of Colt, who 
was condemned for murder in this city, a few years 
ago, and, for whose escape from the law, such pow- 
erful exertions were made. During imprisonment 
he employed himself upon a sort of diary, published 
in the form of letters in one of our Sunday news- 
papers. No more striking proof could be given of 
the extent to which this doctrine had even then per- 
vaded that class of minds, and was bearing practical 
fruit in crimes of the deepest die. No contrition, 
no remorse, no confession of guilt. Thoughout those 











remarkable productions, society was arraigned as 
the real criminal, and even in reference to his own 
awful crime, an attempt is made to characterize an 
atrocious murder as a sudden rising of nature against 
a persecuting creditor to whom society had given an 
unjust and tyrannical power! ‘The idea, the spirit, 
and the language bore a striking resemblance to 
what we find in the favorite writers of this transcen- 
dental ethics. Under a different form any intelli- 
gent reader might discover that same doctrine about 
“the divine in man,” and the “ purity of the indi- 
vidual,” which; has of late been so boldly presented 
by some of the leading minds of the school. 

Clowely connected with this cause there is another, 
a great favorite with all lecturers and paragraphists 
of the same class, and which, we doubt not, is oper- 
ating most extensively in producing an increase of 
crime. It is the famous doctrine of the transition 
state. It makes crime a sort of necessary feature of 
what they are pleased to regard as the passage from 
the old church and old state to their new future, or 
“* good time coming,” when there shall be no trans- 
gression, because there will be no law to be trans- 
gressed. In the mean while, this transition state is 
the grand excuse for all acts of violence and all of- 
fenses against society. We must not view them as 
we would similar deeds under the old stagnant regime, 
but rather in the light of that new era of which these 
acts are but the “harbinger.” Sometimes the ex- 
cuse becomes so truly ludicrous, that we overlook 
the fatal mischief that lies concealed beneath it. 
Not long since a most bloody riot took place at Ho 
boken between a company of Germans and a gang 
of rowdies, well known in our city under the appel- 
lation of “ short-boys.” The public peace was most 
seriously disturbed ; the most crue] bodily injuries 
were inflicted; life was taken with a ferocity that 
characterized the sans-culottes of the French Revo- 
lution. And yet a leading moralist of the daily press 
can find for it no terms of serious condemnation. 
Such things were to be regretted, to be sure; but 
yet they were only necessary peculiarities of our 
very peculiar position between the old and the 
dawning era. It was on the whole a rather hope- 
ful sien. The “short-boys” are in “ the transition 
state,” they are the pioneers of progress, and their 
proceedings are not to be judged by ordinary rules. 
Such events are but the throes of the new social 
birth ; they are but “ abnormal” acts of the new de- 
velopment. Instead, therefore, of harshly condemn- 
ing, we ought rather to regard these dissonances as 
cheering signal notes of the coming modulation, in 
other words, as essential anomalies or necessary 
discords to be all resolved in the harmony of that 
new key which is to succeed. The “ short-boys” 
may well be proud of their position. But in all se- 
riousness—who can wonder that murders, and arsons, 
and crimes of the deepest dye, are increasing rapidly 
among us, when doctrines such as these are so wide- 
ly diffused through the most popular literature of the 
day? 

We can barely glance at another of tie causes 
which may be regarded as having an agency in the 
present alarming developments. There can not be 
acts of public injustice without its being someway 
felt in every fibre of every member of the body po 
litic. There is, however, no point in which a false 
conservatism is more apt to deceive itself than here. 
Nothing can be more certain than tnat a national 
wrong, notoriously committed, must weaken every 
tie of private right as well as public allegiance 
When national law, or the morality which should reg 
ulate it, is recklessly contemned, all law feels the 
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shock ; all law is less regarded; all law, whether 
civil or domestic, is more likely to be broken. Every 
unrighteous war, every unjust interference with other 
nations, all filibustiering or encouragement of, or 
connivance at filibustiering, all national violation of 
treaties, or suffering them to be violated by individ- 
uals, is not only a disturbance of our foreign relations, 
but an attack upon every personal right, and every 
utle to property within the particular national juris- 
diction. Every thing is held by a less secure ten- 
ure. All confidence in the protection of law receives 
1 wound; while riots and lynch law proceedings 
within our borders, assume a rank and a plea of 
right which the soundest conservatism is unable to 
resist. Can we wonder that such public wrongs 
should be followed by a marked increase of private 
crime? Can we wonder that there should be eight 
murders in New York in one week, when such law- 
less and bloody enterprises are indirectly encouraged 
by the literature as well as the politics of the day? 

But the subject is one of greater magnitude than 
we had at first anticipated. There are still other 
‘auses we might enumerate. There is intemperance, 
public excitement of every kind, the growing con- 
tempt for parental authority, the foolish yet mis- 
thievous slang about ** old-fogyism,” the absurd yet 
dangerous spirit of “ Young-America-ism,” the in- 
creasing disregard and dislike of positive law, the 
:fforts to bring into contempt certain legal enact- 
ments, the insufficiency of courts, the unprincipled 
juibblings of lawyers, the vile corruption of politics, 
the uncertainty of punishment, the delay of justice, 
&c., &c.—some of them leading causes, others de- 
riving their strength from the main evil influences 
against which we have been contending. But our 
Editor’s Table is already too long. We are there- 
fore compelled to cut short our reflections, satisfied 
if in the hints thrown out we have discharged a pub- 
lic duty, and with the hope that they may lead other 
minds to the study and exposition of a subject sur- 
passed by few in interest or importance. 


Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

GREAT death will tear a rent even in the rai- 

ment of our town gayety; and when, a month 
ago, the lightning told us upon a Sunday morning, 
that the great statesman Danie. WessTer had 
said his last prayer and gone to his last reckoning, 
there was a throbbing and a stopping of the blood 
even at the gates of the gayest hearts, which preached 
louder than all the sermons. It is a matter we are 
all marching toward—in pink bonnets and blue, in 
striped waistcoats and in velvets, on cross-legged 
stools, or in easy chairs. And we never feel the 
truth more, than when some great mind, which 
seemed by its stature and its strength to rise above 
all the ordinary harms which belong to humanity, is 
suddenly shivered from top to bottom—like a gnarled 
oak by lightning—and falls crashing, to rise no more! 
Then the old, simple Publican plea, ‘‘ God be mer- 
ciful !” levels us all; and the large and the small, 
seem all of equal stature, as they struggle together 
upon the strand where the great waves of Death roll 
up, and lick us to our graves ! 

Not a few black clouds have passed over the sun- 
shine of the season gone by ; and the annalist of the 
current year, upon whose skirts we are now tread- 
ing, will have a fearful array of deaths to record— 
not of great men only, but of companies of travelers 
swept away by dozens and fifties. It affords no un- 
fair measure of the influence of such a man as Web- 





ster, to recall the fact, that the announcement of his 
death struck the nation with more awe, and with a 
deeper sense of loss, than even that frightful catas- 
trophe upon the Hudson, when the dead were count- 
ed by fifties. Indeed, thousands might have slipped 
away from the ordinary paths of life in a body, with- 
out quickening that keen sense of want and depriva- 
tion, which belonged to the simple story—Danie] 
Webster is dead ! 

This may not seem an Easy Chair topic, yet i, 
bites so deeply into the gayety of the hour and the 
time, that we must give it this passing note, and su 
yield it up to the hands of the teachers. 


At the date of our writing, chit-chat is wearying 
itself in praises of the golden autumn which has 
crowned our summer ; and the “ oldest inhabitants” 
tell us that a brighter succession of harvest days has 
never blessed the crops, or the crowd. The painted 
foliage has hung lusciously through thirty days of 
blue haze and dreamy sunshine, along all our river 
banks ; and has lighted up the depths of high mount- 
ain scenery, with such crimson and tawny yellow, 
as have never yet found their way upon canvas. 

When, by-the-by, are we to have a full-souled 
American artist who will “ stay out” the falling of 
the leaves, and drink up the gorgeousness of our 
autumns, till his overflowing sense renders it back in 
painting? Here and there, a little red-colored pic- 
ture finds its way upon our Academy walls, giving 
us painful hints of what might be done; but even 
these are rare exceptions; and our favorite forest 
artists still stick to the cool gray of spring-time, or 
the throbbing warmth of summer. 

Is there not in all this a little insensible following 
after of those model landscapes, which won perfec 
tion at the hands of masters who had never a sight 
of such bloody woods as stain the skirts of the Ameri- 
can autumn’? And is it not fair to believe that the 
bold genius of that brigand-artist, Salvator Rosa, 
would have reveled in the sight of our fall forests, 
and have wrought his revels wondrously on canvas ! 
Is there not a trifle too much of timidity in those 
who have the handling of these matters ? 

Speakine of painting reminds us that a new gal- 
lery is just now calling forth a little of the salon 
talk ; and (bating the long flight of stairs) is drawing 
very cheerful lookers-on to the old rooms of the 
National Academy. 

The gallery we speak of is imported by Mr. Bryan, 
and has been brought together during a long residence 
in Europe, by the care and skill of a connoisseur. 
Whoever happens there, will be gratified with a look 
at sucn paintings as rarely find their way to this side 
of the water; and the old visitor by the shrines of 
the old world will be sure to find tender memorials 
of all the pleasures and surprises which first overtook 
him beyond the seas. 

There are almond-eyed faces of Greuze which 
will haunt one; and there are trees breezy with all 
the Spanish air of Velasquez. There is a Teniers 
too full and wonderful to be mistaken ; but chiefly 
this new gallery will attract, as giving by fair exam- 
ples, a history of art ; and the amateur may trace the 
progress of painting from the first master of oil-colot- 
ing, down to the somewhat meagre specimen of 
Horace Vernet. 


OncE more, before quitting this subject of art, 
may we not in our indolent way cali attention to 
that statue of Mr. Cooper, about which there hap- 
pened a year ago an enthusiastic meeting, and about 
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which, so far as we can ascertain, very little has 
since transpired. If our memory serves us well, 
there was a most respectable company of gentlemen 
(albeit authors and editors like ourselves) who con- 
stituted themselves an association, with president 
and secretaries, and treasurer—since which consti- 
tution, we are sorry to say, we hear very little either 
of monument or money. 

In contrast with this slackened action, we beg 
leave further to call attention to the promptitude and 
enthusiasm with which our brotherhood of Boston 
have already organized a society, and contributed 


funds for the erection of a worthy memorial to that | 
great New Englander—Daniel Webster. Nor would | 


we be greatly surprised if a statue to Daniel Web- 
ster, under the auspices of Boston energy, were to 
gain completion and inauguration, before the Cooper 
committee have fairly decided what particular plan 
to adopt. 

This inaction is hardly creditable to such a city 
as New York; and were we not participes criminis, 
and a veritable inhabitant ourselves, we should be 
indignant at such rude exposition of the truth. 

We are not man-worshipers (saving Kossuth) in 
this country ; or woman-worshipers (saving Fanny 
Ellsler and Jenny Lind) ; we let our great men die 
very quietly and kindly, and live fast upon their 
memories. Jefferson, indeed, stands in the Presi- 
dent’s yard, end Washington, in the Capitol at Rich- 
mond, and behind the Capitol of the netion: but as 
for Franklin, and Fulton, and Hamilton, and Mar- 
shall, and Adams, their statues are not among us to 
remind us of great things, or to quicken the soul- 
springs of our ward-school boys. We shall very 
likely improve in this matter, when the improve- 
ment will do us little good ; at least, that much may 
be hoped for, without being too sanguine. 





THE spirit-rappings are again engrossing a lion’s 
share of the talk; and the electro-biologists and 
mental alchemists are again upon their winter’s beat. 
As faithful chroniclers of the times, we can not let 
them go by unnoticed. The biologists are compara- 
tively vulgar, and do not extend their operations 
beyond making a man smell brandy out of a cup of 
pure water, or fancy that a red nose is unmistakably 
green. Their province is comparatively limited, and 
does not as yet extend into the spirit world. 

Not so, however, of the rappers and table-movers. 
The media are, we understand, multiplying day by 
day to such an extent, that presently no live man 
will be sure of his side-board, and no dead man will 
be sure of his soul. 

We do not mean to speak too flippantly of what 
the very respectable media will tell us we do not 
comprehend ; and we only object to the matter that 
it takes off so much from the dignity of the spirit- 
life; and if Heaven grants us the gift of ubiquity, 
when once this dull mortality is shaken off, we do 
humbly hope and pray, and, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, that we shall not come down to such 
scurvy occupation as rapping upon an old lady’s 
table, or guessing at a dead man’s age ! 

We have, with all modesty, laid out for ourselves 
what seems to us better employment ; and if worse 
comes to worst, we would hope rather for no busi- 
ness at all, and no ubiquity, rather than to stand the 
catechizing of inquisitive mortals. There can be no 
doubt at all that most extraordinary answers have 
been returned to many querists, sufficient almost to 
shake our common sense. And there is still less 
doubt, that tables have moved, or seemed to move, 
without the application of any apparent force. This 


last may depend on some truths of anima) magnet- 
| ism, or electric influences, which are not yet fairly 
understood. It is certainly somewhat easier to be 
| lieve this, than to believe that either good or bad 
| Spirits are at the bottom of the matter; and bein; 
easier, we slip into it without any harm to our co: 

sciences. 

As for the spirit-communications, we had rati« 
count them strange, than to count them spiritus 
our faith is taxed enough in the grappling of weighi 
ier matters—matters which belong to Death and ti« 
Deity ; and until it appear that a new faith, in thes 
new-come spirits, will make us either healthier, o: 
heartier, or happier, we shall not cultivate faithful 
ness in them. 

We happened the other day, upon an old disserta 
tion, by INcrEAsE MATHER, upon angelical appari 
| tions. The old gentleman, it will be remembered 
| wrote and lived at a day not far removed from th« 
deviltry of witcheraft ; and as he was himself a quas: 
believer in both good and bad spirits, we shall bolster 
up our friends of the rappings with a few pertinent 
quotations : 

“No good angel ever told a lye. Hence that spirit 
which shall be once found in a lye, comes not from 
Heaven. Or, if it does persuade to any dishonest 
thing, it is an evil spirit. By this it was manifest, 
that the spirits which Dr. Dee and Killet were so 
familiar with, supposing them to be good angels, 
were unclean Devils : for, although those spirits did, 
for a long time, pretend to great sanctity, they, at 
last, advise to filthy things. Or, if the seeming an- 
gels shall endeavor to establish any notions in Reli 
gion not grounded in the Scripture, they are not 
from Heaven. 

“ Or, if they shall speak any thing which is not 
grave or weighty, it is easy to judge what spirits 
they are. It is beneath the majesty of an angel \ 
speak or do any thing which is trivial, mean, o: 
little. 

“If the apparitions are frequent, and the spirits 
that come use familiar converse, it is much to be 
feared that they are not from Heaven, but from Hell 
If these spirits appear to Females only, who are the 
weaker sex (deluded Increase Mather)! and more 
easy to be imposed on, that renders the case yet 
more suspicious. It was part of the Devil’s subtlety 
in the first temptation, which he assaulted mankind 
with, that he began with the woman; and he hath 
found such success, as to hold on in the same course 
{ever since], How many women have been famous 
in some former dark ages, on account of pretended 
angelical revelations and apparitione? There was 
St. Hildegardis, with whose reve.ations as wise a 
man as Bernard was deceived. There was Lut- 
gardis, whose many revelations are recorded by 
Surius. There was St. Bridget, Elizabetha, Lidu- 
ina, Catharina, Agnes, Politiana, and I know not 
how many more such, of whose converse with spir- 
its, Sandenus, Delrio, and other such authors have 
published strange things. If ever an age for angelica! 
apparitions shall come, no question but men, and not 
women only, will be honored with their visits, of 
which I hear little or nothing at present.” 

He further tells this strange story—not without 
its pertinency to the present fever—of a certain 
Christina Poniatovia, the pious daughter of a pious 
minister, who was of a noble family in Prussix : 

“This, her Father, was a learned and a judicious 
Divine, and a great opposer of Revelations and Vis- 
ions, who, when he understood that his daughter 
pretended to them, he did, with great solemnity and 
severity, lay obtestations on her, that she should not 
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regard them. Nevertheless, he himself did at the 
last think that they were Spiritual and Divine. 
Those supereminent Divines, Vedelius and Diodat, 
and other learned men in Germany had a favorable 
opinion of them. Commenius, who was her Tutor 
and Spiritual Father, has related such things of her 
as are marvelous and unaccountable. Once, when 
an aged minister came to visit and comfort her, be- 
ing sick, as soon as he was gone, she said to her 
Tutor: ‘That good old man little thinks that he 
must be the first of a:l the Pastors that shall go into 
the Eternal City.’ 

“Her Tutor asked her how she knew that? To 
whom she replied, ‘I was with the Lord, and I saw 
the Pastors that live here coming one after the 
other, of whom he was the fist.’ She likewise told 
him that she saw Stadius, who was a young, and a 
strong healthy man, come after him. And that be- 
cause she did not see Commenius, she asked the 
reason. It was told her that God had work for him 
to do on earth, and therefore he must not go to 
heaven as yet. 

“These things happened accordingly. That Pas- 
tor dyed first, and then the rest; and Stadits when 
he was but in the fortieth year of his «z+. But 
Commenius lived above forty years after. 

An angel appeared to her, and told her she should 
speedily dye of an Apoplexy ;—she was that night 
smitten with that disease. She made her will, and 
took her leave of all her friends; was for some time 
thought to be really dead : there was no breath per- 
ceived in her, but she was grown quite cold; hei 
hands and feet were become stiff, like a dead per- 
son’s. All persons went out of the room, leaving 
only two nurses to lay her out. But on a sudden 
she rose up in her bed, and called for her clothes, 
and was in such perfect health as before she had 
not been in, her lame hand and foot being whole 
and perfect, to the astonishment of all about her. 

“The account which she herself giveth of this 
matter is, that on the day before, there was a knocking 
or striking on the Table—first, one stroke ; and after 
that, five ; whence she concluded that the next day 
she should dye at five o’clock in the afternoon ;— 
that she heard a voice saying, “Come! come! come!” 
When that evening came, her sight and speech fail- 
ed; and (says she) ‘I felt myself go forth with my 
Spirit, and be carried into heaven, where, surrounded 
with a great shining, I saw a huge company clothed 
in white: and the Lord stepping forth took me in 
his embrace.’ She addeth that the Lord told her she 
should return again, and behold his goodness in the 
land of the living; that her disease should leave 
her. Whereupon she worshiped him, and was re- 
stored to life, and to full vigor, health and strength 
in that very moment. 

“ This, surely, is a strange relation ; yet reported 
as credible by as grave and learned a man as Com- 
menius. Now, I must confess I am not easy to 
believe that Christina’s death, or her ascension into 
Heaven, was real, but that they were both fantas- 
tical.” 

Mr. Mather’s opinion jogs rather severely upon 
that of the German pastors ; the story, however, goes 
to show, if nothing more, that the spirits of old time 
were not unused to rappings upon tables ; and that 
the devils—if devils they are—have always had a 
vift of the knuckles. 


Turning from this: somewhat leaden-colored sub- 
ject, we beg to transport our readers, by a lift of the 
pen, to the sunny parterres and sparkling fountains 
of Paris. Never was the season richer ; never held 
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on the autumn with more loving fingers to the f 
ers and the foliage of summer ;—never were the 
streets, the Boulevards, the Champs Elyseés, the 
garden of the Tuileries, the theatres, more full of 
the seekers of listless or active pleasure. The 
lodging-houses are crowded ; and the tired loungers 
over the baths of Germany, or the gaming-tables 
of Homberg, or the mules of the Apennines, ar 
pricking up their ears at the quick-coming saluta 
tion of the new Emperor, ‘‘ Napoleon the Third.’ 
The jewel-shops are over-run, and diamonds have 
risen in value ;—the Bourgeois traders rub thei) 
hands in their shop-doors at the thought of so mue! 
of regality in their beautiful France, as will bring 
new customers to their shops and stability to thei 
stocks and their trade. 

The thought which animates all—and such « 
thought wil! almost animate a Frenchman—is th« 
present and assured conviction, that a great and 
brilliant change is soon to come over their political 
constitution, and that an Emperor in the old robes, 
and with the old splendor of illustration, is within 
a month to step into the place of their decennia 
President. The people are reckoning up, with greedy 
tongues, the pleasures and the fétes which will at 
tend this grand changing of the scene ; and foreig: 
loiterers linger still, that they may witness onc 
the scenic transfiguration of Republican France. 

Doubt—if we may trust such friends as keep us 
provided with the aspect of the gay capital—has 
gone wholly by ; and people talk in serious earnest 
of when the Senate will sit, and when the Prince 
will determine, and when the Empire will be pro- 
claimed. 

There is something not a little grand—detest it, 
and mock at it as we will—in the idea that those 
thirty millions, more or less, of working, thinking, 
dancing, dying Frenchmen are waiting just now, in 
gaping wonder, upon the sheer will of that one man, 
Louis Napoleon—not five feet ten in his stockings 
—and are querulous for the signal, to break into a 
shout that shall proclaim him their Lord and Em- 
peror ! 

Nor ix the Prince altogether so poor a speechi- 
maker as some of his Republican friends would 
have us elieve ; he has certainly evinced a tact in 
his soutlern tour, which will more than match any 
thing in ‘ce speech management cf our twin-can- 
didates for the Presidency. 

Hear him at Bordeaux (we give the spirit of his 
matter): “‘ The invitation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bordeaux, which I have accepted with 
unfeigned pleasure, gives me occasion to thank the 
inhabitants of your beautiful city for a hospitality 
as kind as it was magnificent ; and it gives me fur- 
ther occasion now, at the end of my journey, to tell 
you of the impressions it has created. Never—if | 
may say it without pride—has a people shown a 
more frank and sincere desire to relieve themselves 
of all pre-occupations about the future, by centraliz- 
ing the power in prudent and careful laws. 

“| rejoice in having saved the ship of state only 
by raising the standard of France. Disabused of 
absurd theories, the people have won the convic- 
tion, that these pretended reformers are merest 
dreamers, incapable of giving any practical issue 
to their shadowy schemes, The nation greets m¢ 
kindly, because I am no idealist. There is no need 
for new systems ; confidence in the present, and 
security for the future, is what we want. This is 
why an Empire is demanded. 

“ They tell us that the Empire is war. But I say 





—the Empire is peace. It is peace, because France 
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desires it; and when France is satisfied, the world 
is tranquil !” 

This last touched, as was intended, and the air 
rung with such plaudits as tranquil Frenchmen can 
only give ! 

Among other gayeties of the hour, there is pres- 
ent talk of the establishment of the old gaming- 
houses of Paris. It is argued in their favor, that 
in these days of railways, the vice—if vice it be— 
flourishes under Parisian patronage at all the wa- 


tering places upon the Rhine ; and that it would be | 
fully as well to retain this quiet changing of capital | 


within the city, as to pamper by it the beer-drinking 
Germans. It is also advocated, under the belief 
that it would restore something of the old gayety 


and brilliancy to the now almost deserted arcades | 


of the Palais Royal. 
It is not a little curious in the fashionable history 


of the city, that particular localities have, for a | 


time, their prestige and eclat ; after which they 
yield to some new quarter. Thus they tell us that 
the old arcades of the Place Royale, toward the 
column of the Bastile, and where Victor Hugo, un- 
til driven away, had his home, were once as sport- 
ive and rollicking with the mirth and the beauty of 
Paris as the veriest flaneur could desire. After this 
followed the endowment of the loftier and more 
brilliant arcades of that great Orleans property—the 
Palais Royal. Even within fifteen years, and up 
to a date still more recent, no Cafés were more 
thronged than those of the Rotonde, and Véfour, and 
Trois Freres ; and no gardens were more haunted 
of white spirits and gray ; and no fountains were 
more looked upon by grisettes, and strangers, and 
men blasés, than those of the Palais Royal. 

But now they tell us (and a friend writes in cor- 
roborative vein), the Palais Royal is deserted, and 
fashion, and lorettes, and strangers have gone over 
to the Boulevard des Italiens, and the Café de Paris, 
and the Maison d’Or. Only here and there you see 
some old sexagenarian, whose habits are hard to 
change, or some stranger, who takes his cue from 
old guide-books, or some connoisseur who knows 
the cookery of the Trois Freres, wandering about 
the once brilliant precincts of the Palais Royal. 
Even the little theatre, which has rejoiced success- 
ively in the names of Thédtre du Palais, Thédtre 
Montansier, and I know not how many others—now 
shows but a beggarly array of boxes ; notwithstand- 
ing the inimitable Val , and Sainville, and Gras- 
sot, and the pretty Mdme. Schnivaneck. 

Poor Rachel, the persecuted of a thousand petty 
suits at law, now and then will fill the benches at 
the other end of the Palace, with her personation 
of Camille, or Elvire, or that masterly portrayal of 
the afflicted Virginia; but beside her there is none 
at the Théatre Francais to bring either a bravo, or 
(what she brings oftener) floods of tears. 

The same pleasant, gossiping letter-writer gives 
us this little bit of French effrontery, which is cer- 
tainly a rare specimen of criminal ingenuity. 

“You know,” he says, ‘ what the French police 
courts are, with their guard municipal, their cocked 
hats, their men in blouses, and their joking thieves. 

‘‘ Well, the culprit I happened to see, was a keen- 
eyed fellow of some two-and-twenty, accused of 
stealing two bits of lead, weighing some three or 
four pounds each. 

“The judge says to him: You can hardly deny 
the fact, since you were found with the lead in your 
pockets. 

“CuLprit.—It is true your honor; I took the 
lead ; but I was constrained, forced. 





| hold her place. 





* Juper.—How is this—forced to steal. 

“ CuLprit.—This is it. I had taken a cup or 
two with a generous friend—too much, perhaps— 

“ Jupee (very sternly).—Drunkenness is no ex- 
cuse for robbery (takes snuff); drunkenness does 
not destroy reason— 

| “ Cunprit.—Me voila—reason was not destroyed ; 
| on the contrary, it was because my reasoning pow- 
| ers were very active, that I took the lead—observe, 
| took the lead, not stole. 

“ JupeE.—Go on. 

“CuLprit.—I would have returned the paltry 
| metal; but being in a state—uncertain—wavering 
| —in short, deprived of my equilibrium, it seemed 
| to me, that as the head was heaviest, | would make 
a balance so far as possible, by putting a little metal 
in my pockets. I hoped, your honor, by these 
means to reach home safely. 

“The poor fellow’s ingenuity was deserving of a 
| better fate ; but the judge handed him over to two 
| months of prison.” 
| Some graceful French feuilletonist has told lat- 
terly a pretty story of an episode in the life of Ma- 
dame de Valliére, which does not, we fancy, appear 
in the biographies. 

It appears that when the gallant Louis X1V. took 
possession of the splendid palace of Versailles, and 
the court (of which the Valliére was even then a 
petted member) were amusing themselves upon the 
parterres, and in the magnificent. alleys which Le 
Nétre had wrought, the younger graces of the circle 
(La Valliére among them) contrived the frolic of 
walking blindfold down the main avenue, to the 
great fountain of Neptune. 

La Valliére, with pretty feet and coquettish air, 
and eyes bound up with scarf, bearing the royal! 
cipher, strayed more wildly than any; and with 
pretty naiveté, appealed to the grave Bossuet to know 
why it was, that she could not walk in a direct path, 
but was forever going astray ! 

“ They who walk upon the parterres of the court,” 
said Bossuet, “if they be young and beautiful, must 
neither bandage their eyes nor their conscience.” 

Time went on, and the pretty wearer of the scarf. 
with the royal cipher, was as good as queen. Poets 
made ditties in her honor; and courtiers won her 
to their suits. Racine threw at the feet of the gal- 
lant monarch that perfumed drama of Berenice, in 
which he had wrought up ancient story into delicate 
flattery of the lover monarch. 

But, with the lapse of years La Valliére had !ost 
her hold upon the affections of the king ; loving him 
still, as such wronged woman will love, through al! 
her vices, she bore up in the hope of winning again 
the distinction that seemed slipping from her grasp 

The night for the show of Berenice had come ; 
and La Valliére wandering tearful in her apartments, 
searches in her jewel-box for that old, and tenderly 
cherished scarf, bearing the cipher of the king. But 
the scarf is gone: and taking only a simple gold 
ring, which is the oldest memento of this royal love. 
she plumes herself to the air of the time, and takes 
her place in the royal box. 

The drama has its sad touches; and not a few 
which chimed to the wayward life of the royal lover 
who was the courted listener. Under all, however. 
the Valliére bore up bravely, until the hero of the 
piece says to the desponding fair one that loves 
him: “It is ended; we must part !” 

Poor La Valli¢re, not so barren of imagination, or 
so bereft of forecast, but that she saw in this, the 
| heralding of her own sad story, with difficulty could 
And when the drama ripened into 


| 
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actual and agonizing grief, her courage sank, and 
the royal theatre-goers, pushing their way out of the 
princely scene-room, left La Valliére in the hands of 
the tiring-women, and to the kindness of the phy- 
sician. 

There was no Valliére at the ball which followed 
the play: but alone, forgotten, uncalled-for, she paced 
those chambers which had been the scene of so 
many of her ribald joys. The laugh and the shout 
of that beauty of Montespan, which was fast eclips- 
ing her fallen fortunes, reached to her princely 
chambers ; and echoed like sepulchral mockery be- 
tween the walls of her royal tomb. 

Again she sought her casket, to replace that ring 
—the pledge of so much, and of so litthe—when she 
found, to her amazement, the old and tenderly-cher- 
ished scarf in its place. But, alas, for La Valliére, 
and alas, for her presentiments of the evening, the 
royal cipher was torn away, and the scarf bore only 
now the name of Berenice. Fatality had crowded on 
her, and the heroine of the play was but the herald 
of her woes. 

Again at the feet of the mild Bossuet, in this day 
of her affliction, she threw herself: confessing, tear- 
fully, how with bandaged eyes and bandaged con- 
science, she had strayed through the sweet gardens 
of the court; and “ Now—now, sire, guide me to 
repose !” 

“Repose, madame? Alas! God only can guide 
you there through paths of grief.” 

And the grief came quick and heavy ; and in after 
years, when with fortunes all fallen, La Valliére 
went out, on her way to the Convent of the Carmel- 
ites, she gave up the last trophies of her palace life 
to those who smiled at her wreck: a ring to one, 
and a necklace to another; but to the Montespan, 
who had supplanted her in the king’s favor, she 
gave, with a vengeance that she did not know, the 
long-cherished scarf—once broidered with the cipher 
of the king—but now bearing only the bitter words, 
“the searf of Berenice.” 

A vengeance it proved; because, in her turn, the 
Montespan yielded to another, and served only as a 
stepping-stone for the proud and the gallant king, on 
the way to his “‘ deep damnation.” 

And with this we close our budget, until the winds 
shall have piped the refrain of the dying year; and 
we greet our readers upon the threshold of ’53. 


Editor's Drower. 


OW that winter, with “frozen mantle bound,” 
is stalking into our midst, let our readers in the 
country solace themselves with the realization of this 
graphic and admirable picture, “‘ Reminiscences of a 
Winter's Fireside in the Country.” It involves the sim- 
ple poetry of genuine observation and true feeling : 
“The frost is creeping, creeping over the lower 
panes, one after another. Now it finishes feathers ; 
now it completes a plume ; now it tries its hand at 
a specimen of silver graining. Up, up it goes, pane 
after pane, clouds and feathers and grains. Here a 
joint, there a nail cracks like a craft in a racking 
storm, but all is calm and cold as death. Clink goes 
a forgotten glass in the pantry. The door latch is 
plated ; half-hidden nail heads here and there in the 
corners, are “ silvered o’er with ”—frost. 

“But what cared we for that, as we sat by the 
old-fashioned fire? Log, back-stick, fore-stick, top- 
stick, and superstructure, all in their places. The 
coals are turned out from their glowing bed between 
the sentinel andirons—the old-time irons, with huge 





rings in the top. One of them has rested for many 
a day, on a broken brick, but what of that? Many 
a beautiful tree, nay, a whole grove may be, has 
turned to glory and to ashes thereon, and will again, 
winters and winters to come. 

“A handful of ‘ kindlings’ is placed beneath this 
future temple of flame; here and there a chip, a 
splinter, a dry twig, is skillfully chinked into the 
interstices of the structure ; a wave or two of the 
housewife’s wand of power, and the hearth is ‘ swept 
up.’ The old bricks in that alter-place of home, 
begin to grow bright, and ‘as good as new.’ A litt\ 
spring flame, ambitious to be something and some- 
body, creeps stealthily up, and peeps up through the 
crevices, over this stick, under that one, looking 
like a little half-furled banner of crimson. Then 
comes another and another, and down they go again, 
the timid flames that they are! Py-and-by they 
grow bolder, and half-a-dozen altogether, curl brave- 
ly round the ‘ fore-stick,’ and up to the ‘ top-stick,’ 
and over the whole like the turrets of a tower at 
sunrise, one, two, three, four, five spires. Then 
they blend together a cone of flame. Then they 
turn into billows and breakers of red, and roll up 
the blackened wall of the chimney, above the jamb, 
above the mantle-tree, away up the chimney it roars, 
while the huge ‘back-stick’ below all, lies like a 
great bar, and withstands the fiery surf that beats 
against it. 

“The circle of chairs is enlarged: the ‘old arm- 
chair’ in the corner, is drawn back ; one is reading, 
another is knitting; a third, a wee bit of a boy, is 
asleep in the corner; they look into each other's 
faces, look beautiful to each other, and take courag: 
and are content. There is not a shadow in the 
spacious room ; the frost creeps down from the win- 
dows ; the ice in the pail in the corner gives a hal{ 
lurch like the miniature iceberg it is, and over it 
goes withasplash. The fire is gaining on it. The 
latch and the nails lose the bravery of their silver 
ing; the circle round the fire grows larger and 
larger ; the old-fashioned fire has triumphed. It is 
summer there, it is light there. The flowers of hope 
spring up eround it; the music of memory fills up 
the pauses; the clock ticks softly from its niche 
above the mantle-piece, as if fearful of letting them 
know how fast it is stealing away with the hours— 
hours the happiest, alas! we seldom live but once 
—hours whose gentle light so often shines from ou! 
the years of the long gone morning, on into the twi- 
light of life’s latest close. 

“Ah! necromancers swept the magic circle in 
times of old, but there is none so beautiful, none 
with charm so potent, as the circle of light and of 
love around the old-fashioned fire !” 


We like an unpremeditated pun, but a forced, 
lugged-in pun or conundrum is our especial aversion 
Here is one of the first and better class : 

* Are them all Bibles?” asked a countryman, the 
other day, in the Register’s office, pointing to the 
big bound volumes of wills. 

“No, Sir,” answered one of the clerks ; “those 
are Testaments !” 

Almost equally good was the one made by an 
Irishman in the course of a discussion touching the 
superior natural productions of various countries : 

“You may talk,” said he, ‘“‘as ye plaze about it, 
but be Jabers, Scotland is the finest counthry in the 
wurruld for nathural productions.” 

“ How so?” cries one. 

“Impossible !” exclaims another. 

“ Give us your reason !” demands a third. 
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“ Why, gintlemen,” said he, “don’t ye see that 
Scotland has got a whole river of Tay running 
through it!” 

This punning upon his own brogue would never 
have been thought of by any body but an Irishman, 
and an Lrish wit beside. 


“| s’posg, neighbor,” said an independent voter 
to another, on the eve of the election, “that you’ll 
vote for our friend B again this time ?” 

“ No,” was the reply ; “I don’t think I shall. The 
beef wasn’t cooked to my mind that he gave us 


last election !” ) 


Joun Bani, an Irish writer not half as well 
known in this country as he ought to be, has the 
following very felicitous thought : 

‘Whenever care or trouble comes to me, it goes 
away somehow from my side, as I saunter along by 
the banks of the peaceful water; and it’s a truth, 
take it from my lips, that a stroll along the grassy 
bank, about the hour of sunset, will do more than 
make a sorrowful heart happy ; it will make a hap- 
py one happier ; ay, and still more than that, "twill 
smooth the wrinkle on an angry man’s brow, and it 
will steal out of the breast of the worldly man, in a 
long sigh, his envy, or his ill-will to his neighbor.” 


A worK was published some twenty years ago 
in Constantinople, entitled, ‘‘ Nasir-Eddin.” It is 
a kind of jest-book, and contains many amusing 
things. The following “ Celestial” jokes were trans- 
lated from its pages at the time of its publication : 

“One of his neighbors once went to Nasir-Ep- 
pin, and solicited the loan of a rope. The Khojah 
went into his house, and after a delay of several 
minutes returned, and told the borrower that the 
rope was in use tying up flour. 

“* What do you mean?’ said the neighbor; ‘how 
can a rope be used to bind up flour ?’ 

“*A rope may be applied to any use,’ replied the 
Khojah, ‘ when I do not wish to lend it.’” 


‘“* A man once came to the Khojah, saying : 

“* Effendi, I have great need of an ass to-day; 
have the kindness to lend me yours.’ 

“*]T have not an ass here,’ said the Khojah. At 
the same moment the animal began to bray in the 
stable. 

“«Ho! said the man, ‘do not I hear your ass 
braying ?” 

“*What!’ exclaimed the Khojah, ‘would you 
take the word of an ass in preference to mine ?’” 


“One day Nastr-Epp1n ascended the pulpit of 
the mosque, and thus addressed the congregation : 

“*Oh, true believers! do you know what I am 
going to say to you?” 

“* No,’ responded the congregation. 

“* Well, then,’ said he, ‘there is no use in my 
speaking to you,’ and he came down from the pulpit. 

‘“* He went to preach a second time, and asked the 
congregation, 

“*Oh, true believers! do you know what I am 
going to say to you?” ‘ 

‘*** We know,’ replied the audience. 

“* Ah, as you knew it,’ said he, quitting the pul- 
pit, ‘why should I take the trouble of telling you?’ 

“‘When next he came to preach, the congregation 
resolved to try his powers; and when he asked his 
usual question, replied, 

“* Some of us know, and some of us do not know.’ 

““* Very well,’ said he, ‘let these who know tell 
those who do not know.’” 





“The Khojah one day saw a flock of ducks swim- 
ming in a lake; he ran toward them, and they im- 
mediately flew away. ‘i'aking some bread he sat 
down, and dipping it into the water, began to eat. 

“* What are you doing there, Khojah ?’ said some 
one from the opposite side. 

“*T am trying the flavor of duck-soup,’ was the 
reply.” 


“A robber having broken into Nasir-Eddin’s house, 
his wife, hearing the noise, exclaimed ; 

**+ Effendi! Effendi! there’s a thief in the house.’ 

“*Oh,’ said the Khojah, ‘never mind; I only 
hope he will find something, that we may take it 
from him.’” 


“Nastr Epprn had a board put up on a part of 
his land, on which was written, “I will give this 
field to any one who is really contented ;’ and when 
an applicant came, he said : 

““* Are you contented ?” 

“ The general reply was, ‘I am.’ 

“*Then,’ rejoined he, ‘what do you want with 
my field ?’” 


Most American readers have heard of Swaim, 
the “ author” of “Swaim’s Panacea,” and how, by 
being a book-binder, he came to find on the blank- 
leaf of a volume he was binding, the recipe for the 
celebrated medicine which laid the foundation of the 
princely fortune which he left behind him. Some- 
thing like this was the lucky accident which made 
Day and his “ eminent” blacking so famous : 

Day was a hair-dresser in a humble way, and 
was beneficent and charitable in the extreme: one 
day a soldier entered his shop, and stated that he 
had just landed from an expedition, and had a long 
march before him, to reach his regiment; that his 
money was gone, and nothing but sickness, fatigue, 
and punishment awaited him, unless he could get a 
lift on a coach. The worthy barber presented him 
with a guinea, when the grateful soldier exclaim- 
ed: 

“ God bless you, Sir—how can I ever repay this ’ 
I have nothing in this world—except,” pulling a 
dirty piece of paper out of his pocket, “a recipe for 
blacking : it is the best ever was seen ; many a haif- 
guinea have I had for it from the officers, and many 
bottles have I sold; may you be able to get some- 
thing for it to repay this you have given to the poor 
soldier: your kindness I never can either repay or 
forget.” 

Mr. Day, who was a shrewd man, inquired into 
the truth of the story, tried the blacking, and finding 
it good, commenced the manufacture and sale of it, 
and realized the immense fortune of which he died 
possessed. 


Nort long since, an elderly woman entered the 
cars at one of the Ohio stations, and disturbed the 
passengers a good deal with complaints about a 
“most dreadful rheumatiz” that she was troubled 
with. A gentleman present, who had himself been 
a severe sufferer with the same complaint, said to 
her: 

“Did you ever try electricity, madam? I tried 
it, and in the course of a short time it completely 
cured me.” 

“ Electricity '” exclaimed the old lady—* y-e-s, 
I’ve tried it to my satisfaction. I was struck with 
lightning about a year ago, but it didn’t do me a sin- 
gle mossel o’ good !” 

It very seldom does much good, as a “‘ curative 
process,” we believe ! 
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“ One fountain there is,” writes that very plain- 
looking lady, with a most beautiful heart—Frep- 
RIKA Bremer—* whose deep-lying vein has only 
just began to throw up its silver drops among man- 
kind ; a fountain which will allay the thirst of mill- 
1ons, and will give to those who drink from it abund- 
ant peace and joy. Itis KNowLEpGe—the fountain 
of intellectual cultivation, which gives health to the 
mind, makes clear the vision; brings joy to man’s 
life, and breathes over his soul’s destiny a deep re- 
pose. Go and drink therefrom, thou whom fortune 
has not favored, and thou wilt soon find thyself rich. 
Thou mayest go forth into the world, and find thy- 
self every where at home ; thou canst enjoy thyself 
in thine own little chamber; thy friends are every 
where around thee : Nature, Antiquity, Heaven—all 
are accessible to thee !” 


An odd specimen of French-English has found its 
way into the “ Drawer.” A French gentleman, a 
friend of the writer, was one day caressing a dog, 
when an English by-stander remarked that he seem- 
ed very fond of it. 

“ Ya-a-s,” answered the little Frenchman, with 
the inevitable shrug of the shoulders, “ I am ; for this 
dog he bring to my recollection my own ver’ pretty 
little dog at my ‘ome !” 

“You love dogs, then ?” 


“Oh, y-a-a-s; I love de dogs and de cats, de | 


‘osses and de asses: I do love every t’ing dat is— 
dat is beastly !” 

Have the goodness to pronounce this little word. 
It is the original Mexican for country curates : 

“ Notla hnitzt 





pizcatatzins |” 


ir strikes us that Dickens himself never wrote a 
nore “ searching” satire than the following upon the 
practice of Shading Human Grief, as if one could 
half or quarter mourn for a dear friend “ gone hence, 
to be no more seen!” The article from which it is 
condensed was called ‘‘ The House of Mourning, a 
Farce ;” which appeared in an English magazine 
(now discontinued) some sixteen years since. It 
should be premised, that “ Squire Hamper” and his 
wife, persons rather of the rustic order, who have 
come up to London from the family seat in the coun- 
try, in the progress of shopping in a street at the 
west end of the metropolis, stop at a dry-goods un- 
dertaker’s, with “* Maison de Deuil,” or “‘ House of 
Mourning,” by way of a sign over the door. 

“Mason de Dool!” exclaims the Squire, respond- 
ing to his wife’s translation ; “some foreign haber- 
dasher’s, | s’pose.” 

The lady, however, coaxes him to go in; for, al- 
though she has lost no friends, she longs to see the 
“ improvements in mourning,” which she can do by 
“ cheapening a few articles, and buying a penny- 
worth of black pins.” The worthy pair enter, take an 
ebony chair at the counter, while a clerk in a suit 
of sables addresses the lady, and in sepulchral tones 
inquires if he “‘can have the melancholy pleasure of 
serving her.” 

“ How deep would you choose to go, Ma’am? Do 
you wish to be very poignant?) We have a very ex- 
tensive assortment of family and complimentary 
mourning. Here is one, Ma’am, just imported; a 
widow’s silk, watered, as you perceive, to match the 
sentiment It is called the ‘Inconsolable,’ and is 
very much in vogue in Paris for matrimonial be- 
reavements.” 

“Looks rather flimsy, though,” interposes the 
Squire ; “‘ not likely to last long, eh, Sir?” 
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“A little slight, pr’aps,” replies the shopman; 
‘rather a delicate texture ; but mourning ought not 
to last forever, Sir.” 

“No,” grumbles the Squire; “it seldom does, 
| ’specially the violent sorts.” 
| “As to mourning, Ma’am,” continues the shopman, 
| addressing the lady, “ there has been a great deal, 4 
| very great deal indeed, this season ; and several new 
fabrics have been introduced, to meet the demand 
| for fashionable tribulation, and all in the French 
| style ; they of France excel in the fundbre. Her 
| for instance, is an article for the deeply-afllicted ; 4 
| black erape, expressly adapted to the profound style 
of mourning ; makes up very sombre and interesting 
| Or, if you prefer to mourn in velvet, here's a very 
| rich one ; real Genoa, and a splendid black ; we call 
| it the ‘ Luxury of Woe.’ It’s only eighteen shillings 
a yard, and a superb quality ; fit, in short, for thé 
| handsomest style of domestic calamity.” 
| Here the Squire wants to know “ whether sorrow 
| gets more superfine as it goes upward in life.” 
| “Certainly—yes, Sir—by all means,” responds 
the clerk: ; “ at least, a finer texture. The mourning 
| of poor people is very coarse, very ; quite different 
| from that of persons of quality. Canvas to crape, 
| Sir.” 
| The lady next asks if he has a variety of half- 
| mourning ; to which he replies ; 
“ O, infinite—the largest stock in town; full, and 
| half, and quarter, and half-quarter mourning, shaded 
| off from a grief pronencé to the slightest nuance of re 
gret.” 
| ‘The lady is directed to another counter, and intro- 
| duced to “ the gent. who superintends the Interme- 
| diate Sorrow Department ;” who inquires : 

“You wish to inspect some half-mourning, Ma- 
dam? the second stage of distress? As such, Ma’am 
allow me to recommend this satin—intended for 
grief when it has subsided; alleviate, you see, 
Ma’am, from a dead black to a dull lead color. It’s 
a Parisian novelty, Ma’am, called ‘ Settled Grief, 
and is very much worn by ladies of a certain age, 
who do not intend to embrace Hymen a second 
time.” 

“Old women, mayhap, about seventy,” 
the Squire. 

“‘ Exactly so, Sir, or thereabout. Not but what 
some ladies, Ma’am, set in for sorrow much earlier; 
indeed, in the prime of life ; and for such cases it is 
avery durable wear; but pr’aps it’s too lugubre : now 
here’s another—not exactly black, but shot with a 
warmish tint, to suit a woe moderated by time. The 
French call it a ‘Gleam of Comfort.’ We've sold 
several pieces of it ; it’s very attractive ; we consider 
it the happiest pattern of the season.” 

“Yes,” once more interposes the Squire ; ‘ some 
people are very happy in it, no doubt.” 

“No doubt, Sir. There’s a charm in melancholy, 
Sir. I’m fond of the pensive myself. Pr'aps, Ma- 
’am, you would prefer something still more in the 
transition state, as we call it, from grave to gay. In 
that case, | would recommend this lavender Ducape 
with only just a souvenir of sorrow in it; the slight 
est tinge of mourning, to distinguish it from the garb 
of pleasure. But possibly you desire to see an ap 
propriate style of costume for the juvenile branches, 
when sorrow their young days has shaded’? Ot 
course, a milder degree of mourning than for adults 
Black would be precocious. This, Ma’am, for in 
stance—a dark pattern on gray ; an interesting dress 
Ma’am, for a little girl, just initiated in the va!e of 
tears ; only eighteen-pence a yard, Ma’am, and war- 


mutters 





ranted to wash.” 
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The “Intermediate Sorrow Department,” how- 
ever, derives no patronage from the “ hard custom- 
er;” and we next find her in the “ Coiffure Depart- 
nent,” looking at caps, and interrogating a show- 
woman in deep mourning, who is in attendance, and 
enlarging upon the beauty of her fabrics: “ This is 
the newest style, Ma’am. Affliction is very much 
modernized, and admits of more gout than formerly. | 
Some ladies, indeed, for their morning grief wear | 
rather a plainer cap; but for evening sorrow, this 
s not at all too ornée. French taste has introduced 
very considerable alleviations.” 

Failing, however, in “setting her caps” for the 
new customer, the show-woman “ tries the handker- 
chief” enticement ; exhibiting one with a fringe of | 
artificial tears worked on the border—the ‘“* Larm- | 
oyante,” a sweet, pretty idea. 

The Squire intimates that as a handkerchief to be | 
used, it would most likely be found “ rather scrubby 
for the eyes.” But the show-woman removes this 
objection : 

“O dear, no, Sir—if you mean wiping. The wet | 
style of grief is quite gone out—quite! The dry | 
cry is decidedly the genteel thing.” 

No wonder that the Squire, as he left the estab- | 
lishment with his ‘better half,” was fain to exclaim: | 

“Humph! And so that’s a Mason de Dool! | 
Well! if it’s all the same to you, Ma’am, I’d rather | 
die in the country, and be universally lamented after 
the old fashion.” 


; 


| 


} 


“Ts that animal a biped, or a quadruped?” asked 
one of the visitors at a circus, one day, of a by-stand- | 
er. 

“| think, sir,” said an evident student of Natural | 
History, with bulging eyes, and green spectacles, | 
“that the gentleman who shows the animals called | 
it a kangarooped !” 

Tue subjoined epitaph, it is said, may be seen | 
upon a tomb-stone in New Jersey. It manifests | 
some defiance of “public opinion,” not usual in | 
grave-yard inscriptions : 

“Reader, pass on !—don’t waste your time | 
O’er bad biography and bitter rhyme ; 

For what J am, this crumbling clay insures, | 
And what J was, is no affair of yours !” 





| 





Apropos of epitaphs, is the following, sent us by | 
a correspondent in Montreal, who copied it from a | 
tomb-stone in Hadley church-yard, Suffolk, England: | 
“The charnal mounted on the w } 
* Sets to be seen in funer 

A matron plain domestic 

In care and pain continu 

Not slow, not gay, not prodig 

Yet neighborly and hospit 

Her children seven yet living 

Her sixty-seventh year hence did c 

To rest her body natur 

In hopes to rise spiritu 


| 
| 


ALL 





Tue best specimen of the characteristic ana ut- 
terly inimitable style of the Chinese celestials, is 
embraced in the following certificates, given in 1833, | 
nearly twenty years ago, to Dr. J. H. Braprurp, an 
American physician and distinguished occulist, then 
resident at Macao: 

“The person who announces his farewell, and 
humbly renders thanks, Tsang Ale, knocks head and 
twice bows before the presence of the great physi- | 
cian, teacher, and magnate. 

“T,in youth, had an affliction of my eyes, and both 
were short of light ; fortunately it occured that you, | 





Sir, reached this land, where you have disclosed the 
able devices of your mind, and used your skillful 
hand. You cut off a bit of filmy skin, removed the 
blood-shot root, pierced the reflecting pupil, and ex- 
tracted the green fluid; you swept aside the clouds, 
and the moon was seen as a gem without flaw. You 
spared no labor nor trouble ; made no account of the 
expense of the medicines; both kept me in your 
lodging-house, and gave me rice and tea; truly it is 
what neither in ancient nor modern times has ever 
been. 

“Now my eyes are gradually brightening; ten 
thousand times have I to bow for your favors, and to 
wish, Sir, that heaven may send down on you a hun- 
dred things felicitous, bestow a thousand things for- 
tunate, and give longevity and riches with splendor 
and affluence. Respectfully is this raised upward !” 


“1, Kwo Tingchang, with a thankful heart return 
to my village ; when can I make a poor return for 
your goodness? My whole family is grateful for 
your favors ; while with leaping and joy I preseit 
these expressions thereof. In all the village your 
fame shall spread. With gratitude this is presented 


| before the presence of the great physician and ven- 


erable gentleman to glance at. 
“‘ Kwo Tingchang of Heoshan district knocks head, 
bows, and gives thanks.” 


“‘ Reverently to take leave, and give thanks for your 
great favors. You, venerable Sir, received me 


| into your house, and attended to my cure ; you also 


gave me food and provision, and made me dwell in 
the forest of medicines. You put in order the great 


| principles of benefiting the world, and displayed the 


skillful hand of Sun and Hwa; like as when clouds 
are swept aside, the sun is seen clear and pure as 
an autumn spring of water. 

“‘T am now about to return. Your grace and vir- 
tue I am quite unable to repay ; but | wish, Sir, that 
heaven may send down to you a hundred sources of 
emolument, with sons and heirs numerous as the 
fruitful locusts, and that your happiness may equal 
the eastern sea, and your longevity compare with the 
southern mountains.” 


“Walking through a forest of medicines,” in our 


day and our community, would be hardly a subject 
to “ knock head, bow, and give thanks” for! 





*“ Boz,” in one of his admirable ““ Sketches”—his 
first efforts, by-the-by, but in many respects second 
to none of his after performances—satirizes the ridi- 


| culous names given to some of the English inns, such 


as “ The Black Boy and Stomach-Aeke,” “ Cat and 
the Larder,” &c., &c. A laughable illustration of 
the folly of these and kindred names was given in a 
London newspaper “ about those days :” 

One of the Dover coaches pulling up for orders at 
a booking-office, the coachman called out, as usual : 

** Passengers for Dover?” 

“ Yes !"—roared out a cad—* two Bricklayers— 
and one Elephant !” 

Coachman whipped on, but the passengers stared 
at each other; when one asked the coachman what 
the deuce was meant as to “ one Elephant ?” 

“Hah! hah! hah!” laughed coachee—‘ what a 
mistake! Lord bless you, sir, ‘tis only that there 
are two passengers booked at ‘the Bricklayers’ 
Arms,’ and one at the ‘ Elephant and Castle !’” 





THACKERAY—who is presently to be among us— 


| “leastways” his flunkey, Yellowplush, alias“ Jeems” 


—once described the honor which he had of intro- 
ducing the author of “ Pelham,” etc., etc., etc., to a 
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distinguished party among the “ Nobs,” as he called 


them, of England. The noble literary Baronet not 


having a card with him (having come, if we remem- 


ber rightly, not from his residence, but from a call 


at the “‘ Parliament House”), gave the name to 


* Chawls” or “* Jeems,” which name, understanding 
rather indistinctly, he announced as follows, after 
throwing wide open the drawing-room door, and 
ushering the distinguished visitor into the salon : 

“ Saw-ah-Edouwawd-ah- Litting-ah- Bullwig-ah !” 

This announcement must have sounded rather 
oddly to the “ noble Baronet,” as well as to the other 
guests with whom he was about to intermingle ; but 
not more so, perhaps, than in the following instance, 
which, upon newspaper authority, we pronounce to 
be entirely authentic : 

“ After the termination of the Seminole campaign, 


General Jackson visited Washington City, and dur- | 


ing his stay there, having occasion to supply himself 
with a nether garment, employed a fashionable tailor 
named BaLLarp to make it. Ballard, who was a 
very pompous little fellow, and very fond of being 
recognized by great men who had been his custom- 
ers, a few days after he had finished the unmention- 


ables, seeing the General in front of TENNISON’s | 


Hotel, in conversation with some gentlemen, step- 
ped up and spoke to him. The General, thinking 
him some distinguished individual, very cordially 
gave him his hand, but not remembering him, in a 
whisper inquired his name. To which Bullard re- 
plied : 

“*1 made your breeches !” 

“The General deceived by the sound, immediately 
turned to the company and introduced him as Major 


Breeches—a title which poor Ballard was afterward | 


obliged to wear to the day of his death.” 


Tue booksellers’ advertisements in England are 
sometimes ludicrously abbreviated, doubtless to save 


the great expense of advertising in the London jour- | 


nals. The following is a laughable announcement 
of one among several evangelical works recently 
issued : 

“* Daily Bread’—boards !” 


THERE is a double misfortune recorded in the 
following lines, a consideration of which we com- 
mend to all “ callers,” as well as to those who are 
‘not at home :” 

“ Two visits less lucky than mine 
No unfortunate ever could pay ; 
The first man I called on, they said, 
Was gone out for the whole of the day. 
And the other—it’s certainly true 
That misfortunes in pairs ever come— 
Oh, I see: you found him gone out too? 
No, I didn’t: I found him at home !” 


ApmiraL Hawkins, of the Royal British Navy, 
adopted a good plan to rid his command of the re- 
proach of profane swearing on board of his ships :— 
that useless indulgence, which brings no present or 
after enjoyment with it, and is the sure criterion of 
a lack of gentlemanlike qualities, to say nothing of 
morality and religion. 

Hawkins was a religious man himself, and he 
endeavored to encourage in his people those religious 
feelings which they had rather disregarded than de- 
spised ; and after they had solemnly returned thanks 
to God for their deliverance when the ship was on 
fire and in imminent danger of being consumed, he 
took occasion, with their general consent, “to banish 





swearing out of the three ships.” This was effected 
by ordaining that in every ship there should be 
ferule given to the first who was “taken with an 
oath.” He could be rid of it only by taking another 
in the same offense, when he was to give him a stroke 
on the palm, and transfer to him the instrument o/ 
punishment. Whoever had it in his possession at 
the time of morning or evening prayer was to receive 
three blows from the captain, or master, and still bea, 
it, till he could make a transfer agreeable to the law 
This, in a few days, “ brought both swearing and fer. 
ules out of use. And,” he adds, “ in vices, custom is 
the principal sustenance ; and, for their reformation, 
it is little available to give good counsel, or make 
good laws and ordinances, except they be executed.” 


4a 


A Recent French Journal has the following: 

“ Foreigners have the great advantage of knowing 

| that Mr. ABEL is authorized to inter them as soon as 

| convenient! Having an extensive stock of woods for 
coffins, he hopes his friends will favor him with an 
early application. As an ‘ English upholsterer’ he 

| can be strongly recommended.” 


| 


Tuart is a capital story of a wag in a stage-ccach, 
who had been listening, in company with a number 
of other passengers, to the wonderful story of a 
drover in the neighborhood through which they were 
passing, who fell asleep by the side of a lime-kiln, 
and slept on while his leg was burnt off, and then got 
up and asked a man by whom he was roused from 
his slumbers, to assist him looking for his shoe. He 
gave the following fact, which is equally credible 

‘A hypochondriac, who occasionally took odd fan 
cies, at last imagined himself a tea-ket#le, and sending 
| the servant on some sleeveless errand, took an op- 
| portunity, in her absence, to seat himself on the 
| kitchen fire, where, on her return, she found |: 
| singing. He then cautioned her to beware how s! 
took off his lid, lest she should be scalded by the 
| steam, and would not consent to her removing it til 

she procured the kettle-holder, to save her fingers 
from the heat of the handle. He was at length res- 
cued from his pleasant position, and a surgeon was 
sent for, if possible, to remedy the ill consequence 
of his vagary, when he received additional pleasure 
| from a persuasion that the son of Esculapius was a 
tinker, who had been called in to mend him 


” 


SomeEsopy, who seems to consider his plan infal- 
lible, has written as follows, touching the “ Art of 
Swimming or Floating :” 

“ Any human being who will have the presence of inind 
to clasp the hands behind his back, turn the face toward 
the zenith, may float at ease and in perfect safety, in tol- 
erably still water, ay, and sleep there no matter how long 
If, not knowing how to swim, you would escape drown- 
ing, when you find yourself in deep water, you have only 
to consider yourself an empty pitcher ; let your mouth and 
nose, and not the top part of your heavy head, be the 
highest part of you, and you are safe ; but thrust up one 
of your bony hands, and down you go—turning up th 
handle tips over the pitcher.” 

Now we saw an “ Empty Pitcher” try to follow 
this prescription at Dr. Rabineau’s Baths at Castle- 
Garden last summer, and his “heavy head,” and 
“mouth and nose,” and every thing else, “ went 
| under” quicker than one could say “ Jack Robin- 
| son.” When the experimenter came up, he sputtered 
much salt water from his mouth, and as he seized a 
rope, was heard to exclaim, in no equivocal tones— 


“ Humbug !” 
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the Private Life of Daniel Webster, by CHARLES 
LanmaNn. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
first-fruits of the loving admiration, which will long 
continue to collect around the tomb of the illustrious 
dead the memorials of friendship, the recollections 


Literary Patires. 


Cornish, Lamport and Co. have issued The Life, 
Character, and Acts of John the Baptist, by Rev. W ..- 
Liam C. Duncan, a work which fills a place hitherto 
unoccupied in theological literature. It presents « 
thorough, critical narrative of the history of John, the 








of his early years, and the records of his private life, | condition of the Jewish people at his birth, the char- 
whose majestic beauty, as he unbent from the toils | acter of his ministry, and its connection with the 


of statesmanship amid the rural scenes he loved so | Christian dispensation. 


Free from the destructive 


well, forms the brightest spot in his history, giving | spirit of modern skepticism, it aims to elucidate the 


the world assurance that the naturalness of the man 
was not swallowed up in the artificial routine of the 
civilian. In these pages we see the great WEBSTER 
at home, inhaling the pure breezes of the mountain 
or the sea, courting the pleasures of country life with 
the first breath of the morning, sitting under the 
shade of his ancient elms, raising his solemn eyes to 
the sublime heights of Kearsarge, listening to the 


ocean’s roar as it broke against the rocky shores of | he evidently thinks for himself. 
Plymouth, admiring the symmetry of his noble herds, | of the lucidity of his thoughts. 
indulging in tender reminiscences of his “ dear kin- | parent, animated, and effective. 


inartificial statements of the Gospels, to collect their 
| fragmentary hints into a harmonic unity, and thus to 
| throw a fresh light and beauty on the records of the 
| Christian faith. This work is founded on the excel 
| lent German monograph of Von Rohden, but it is by 
| nO means & mere reproduction of that treatise. The 
| author has pursued a system of independent research. 
While consulting the best authorities on the subject, 
His style partakes 
It is simple, trans- 

We are sure that 


dred blood,” or conversing with the gray-haired cul- | this volume will be welcomed by all genuine scholars, 
tivators of the soil, with whom he sported in his boy- | both for its intrinsic value, and as a gratifying proof of 


ish days, as he revisited the hallowed spot, where 
“the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” No one 
can read these touching descriptions with a dry eye. 
With all his supremacy of intellect, Mr. Webster had 
the soft-heartedness of a woman. He fully shared 
in the strength and the weaknesses of our common 
humanity. Combined with his keen logical under- 
standing, was the impulsive gayety of a child. He 
was strong every way—strong in mind—strong in 
passion—strong in his muscular frame, pitching more 
hay of a summer’s afternoon when verging on the age 
of seventy, than any man among twenty laborers— 


' 


tached to children, kind to animals, beautiful in his 
relation to inferiors, delighting in flowers and pleas- 
ant sunshine, and recalling on the bed of death the 
simple hymns which he had heard in childhood from 
iis mother’s lips. These traits are strikingly re- 
vealed in the present volume. It is brought out at 
aseasonable moment. It will be read with pensive 
{elight over our whole broad continent, and furnish 
invaluable materials to the future biographer. 

The Men of the Times (published by Redfield), is 
designed as a complete work of reference on contem- 
porary biography. It is collected from a variety of 
authentic sources, and contains a large amount of 
matter never before printed. The notices of living 
statesmen appear to have been prepared in the most 
careful manner; and, for the most part, are distin- 
guished for their accuracy and impartiality. In bring- 
ing out a first edition of a work of this kind, many 
rreors, defects, and omissions were unavoidable ; 
but, taken as a whole, this volume fills an important 
place, as a source of popular information, and will be 
likely to find an extensive circulation. 

Selections in Poetry, by Eres Sarcent. (Pub- 
lished by Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co.) The race 
of juveniles have great reason to be thankful when a 
man of taste and culture, like the editor of this vol- 
ume, engages in the drudgery of compilation for 
their especial benefit. They are not likely to meet 
with a more valuable aid in the development of their 
poetical talents than this excellent selection. It has 
been conscientiously prepared, and admirably fulfills 
the narpose to which it is devoted. 








| ture of woman’s life, as it has been developed from 
the time of the earliest traditions to the present date, 
is here displayed in vivid and impressive colors, and 
wi living sympathy which could flow only from 
a feminine pen. A judicious selection from the writ- 
ings of women who have obtained distinction in the 
walks of literature is presented, affording an oppor- 
tunity for comparing the noblest’ productions of the 
female mind, and e:o>vacing many exquisite gems of 
fancy and feeling. ‘he biographies are illustrated 
by a series of highly-finished engravings, which form 
a gallery of portraits of curious interest to the ama- 
teur, as well as of great historical value. We predict 
for this work an extensive and permanent popularity, 
which it richly deserves, both on account of the 
originality and excellence of its plan, and the felicity 
of its execution. The authoress has indelibly in- 
scribed her name on the records of her sex, and may 
challenge an enviable rank among the women of the 
age. 

Palissy the Potter. 


the progress of theological education in this country. 

Woman's Record, by Saran Joserna Hane. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) Many years 
have been devoted to the preparation of this compre- 
hensive work, which contains complete and accurate 
sketches of the most distinguished women in al! : ges 


| of the world, and in extent and thoroughness far sur- 


passes every previous biographical collection with a 
similar aim. Mrs. Have has ransacked the treasures 
of history for information in regard to the eminent 
women whom it commemorates ; few, if any, import- 
ant names are omitted in her volume; while the 


strong in the magnificent gladiatorship of the Senate ; | living celebrities of the day are portrayed with a 
ut withal a man of tender gentleness of soul—at- | justness and delicacy which reflect the highest honor 
| on her impartiality and kindness of heart. The pic- 


The Life of Bernard Palissy, 
by Henry Moruigy. (Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields). A romantic biography of a self-taught 
genius, who flourished dur.ng the age of the revival 
of letters. He was distinguished for his inventive 
faculties in the sphere of decorative Art, as well as 
for the originality and strength of his persona! char- 
acter. His career presents a vivid illustration of the 
condition of society in Europe, three centuries ago, 
and is described by the writer with great picturesque 
effect. 
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Essays on the Progress of Nations, by Ezra C. 
Seaman. (Published by Charles Scribner.) A new 
and greatly enlarged edition of a useful statistical 
work, which has obtained the rank of a leading au- 
thority among American publications on the subject. 
[t includes an account of the population of Europe 
and America—the commerce of the United States, 
and of the principal commercial nations of Europe, 
at different periods—and the productive industry of 
the countries where agriculture and manufactures 
have received the greatest development. In con- 
nection with the statistical details, tha: are pro- 
fusely furnished, the author discusses the principles 
of political economy, and the sources of national 
progress and happiness. The work exhibits rare 
industry, an enlightened judgment, and a familiar 
acquaintance with statistical facts that is seldom 
met with in the writings of the most eminent publi- 
cists. It must serve as a standard of reference to 


all future ix.quiries on the comprehensive topics to | 


which it is devoted. 

The Industrial Resources of the Southern and West- 
ern States, by J. D. B. De Bow. (New Orleans: 
J.D. B. De Bow.) We have in this work an ample 
and interesting collection of facts in regard to the 
history, population, geography, industrial products, 
internal improvements, commerce, and slavery sta- 
tistics of the South and West. The editor, who 
enjoys a highly honorable reputation, as the con- 


ductor of the able commercial Review to which his | 


name is attached, is thoroughly conversant with the 
subjects treated of in these volumes, while at the 
same time he has availed himself of the aid of sev- 
eral distinguished pens in various parts of the coun- 
try. His work is important on account of its ex- 
tensive statistical and industrial information. It 


contains several elaborate essays of great value. 
is still more important in a national point of view, 
making the different parts of the Union better ac- 
quainted with each other, and increasing the attach- 
ment of all to the general interests of their common 
country. 

A superb edition of BaiLry’s Festus has been 


issued in Boston by B. B. Mussey. The character 
of this remarkable poem—remarkable both for its 


genius and its errors—has been too much discussed | 


to need further comment here. Its most ardent ad- 
mirers could not wish to see it in more beautiful 
costume than that which it has received from the 
present publisher. His edition is unrivaled as a 
sumptuous specimen of American typography. 

The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., by W. M. 
THACKERAY. 
this country was not needed to excite the curiosity 
of the American public in regard to this latest pro- 
duction of his versatile, creative pen. Though ex- 
hibiting little resemblance to Vanity Fair or Pen- 
dennis, it betrays the rare spirit of observation, the 
shrewd insight into the weaknesses of man, and the 
wonderful facility of hitting off character by a few 
bold touches, which distinguish the more recent 
writings of the author. The scene is laid in the 
time of Queen Anne. The hero, who tells his own 
story, was a colonel in her Majesty’s service. He 
thus introduces himself to the notice of his readers : 
‘ Lives that have noble commencements have often 
no better endings ; it is not without a kind of awe 
and reverence that an observer should speculate 
upon such careers as he traces the course of them. 
[| have seen too much of success in life to take off 
my hat and huzza to it, as it passes in its gilt coach: 
and would do my little part with my neighbors on 
foot that they should not gape with too much won- 


It | 


The presence of Mr. Thackeray in | 


| der, nor applaud too loudly. Is it the Lord Mayor 
| going in state to mince-pies and the Mansion House? 
| Is it poor Jack of Newgate’s procession, with the 
| sheriff and javelin-men, conducting him on his last 
| journey to Tyburn? I look into my heart, and think 
| I am as good as my Lord Mayor, and know I am as 
| bad as Tyburmn Jack. Give me a chain and a red 
| gown, and a pudding before me, and I could play 
the part of Alderman very well, and sentence Jack 
| after dinner. Starve me, keep me from books and 
| honest people, educate me to love dice, gin, and 
| pleasure, and put me on Hounslow Heath, with a 
| purse before me, and I will take it. ‘And I shal} 
| be deservedly hanged,’ say you, wishing to put an 
| end to this prosing. I don’t say no. I can’t but 
| accept the world as I find it, including a rope’s end, 
| as long as it is in fashion.” The plot gives occa. 
| sion to the introduction of several celebrated his. 
| torical characters, who are made to play their parts 
with consummate effect. In the style, we find a 
| smack of the olden time, forming an appropriate 
dress for the incidents which are related. (Publish. 
ed by Harper and Brothers.) 
| Village Life in Egypt, by Bayi St. Joun. (Pub. 
| lished by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields.) A new book 
| of Oriental travels by the lively author of “The 
Libyan Desert.” In a great measure it occupies 
| different ground from that traversed by previous 
tourists. It is chiefly devoted to sketches of the 
agricultural laboring classes, and furnishes a neces- 
| sary supplement to our already copious library of 
works on the East. The author writes with un- 
| tiring vivacity, and conveys a great amount of really 
| important information in a style as pleasant as the 
| intelligent chit-chat of a friend. 
| Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in En- 
gland, by Frep. L. Otmsteap. (Published by G 
| P. Putnam and Co.) A second series of the desul- 
| tory, but frank and genial papers on rural life in En. 
| gland, which have been received with a good deal of 
| interest by the public. Mr. Olmstead is a shrewd, 
| observing, free-spoken Yankee—with none of the 
| stiffness of the professed author-—and rejoicing in the 
fragrance and beauty of the orchards and grain-fields 
| of old England. Some of the best things in his book 
are the descriptions of his off-hand conversations 
| with people he met by the road-side, at cottage-doors, 
or in stage-coaches ; and the next best, are his re- 
{marks on English agriculture. His book is emi- 
| nently popular, in the true sense of the term, and 
| can not fail to be a favorite with the great mass of 
| readers. 
| Little Silverstring is the title of a neat volume of 
| tales and poems for the young, by W1LL1am OLanp 
| BourNE, published by Charles Scribner. Breath- 
| ing an atmosphere of pure and tender moral senti- 
| ment, and executed with superior literary taste, this 
| unpretending work may safely be recommended to 
| parents as adapted to make a worthy and agreeable 
| inmate of their domestic circle. 

Garden Walks with the Poets, by Mrs. C. M 
Kirxianp. A bouquet of the most fragrant flowers 
has here been arranged in a tempting form by the 
tasteful hand of the accomplished editress. The 
volume consists of selections from favorite American 
and English poets, relating to the Garden and its 
accompaniments. No theme, except Love, has been 
so fruitfal of exquisite poetry as this. Mrs. Kirk- 
land has rifled the choicest treasures of English 
verse for the materials of her beautiful holiday-offer- 
ing, of which neither the charm nor the velue will 
pass away with the ephemeral gift-books of the 
season. (Published by G. P. Putnam and ( 0.) 
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Harper and Brothers have issued a convenient 
library edition of Grore’s History of Greece, whose 
rare merits have elicited a universal tribute of ad- 
wniration from intelligent students of Greek literature. 
in acuteness and extent of research, comprehensive- 
ness of scope, and depth of critical discussion, this 
,istory is one of the most remarkable productions of 
iving English scholarship. Its vivid portraitures 
revive the fading glories of ancient Greece, while 
ts profound analytic investigations throw light over 
nany an obscure corner in her traditional history. 

Stories of Ancient Rome, by F.W. Ricorp. (Pub- 
lished by M. W. Dodd.) Pleasant specimens of the 
romance of history. They may serve as baits to the 
young student till he is prepared to examine the 

suthentic memorials of ancient Rome, in the dis- 
criminating pages of Niebuhr and Arnold. 

Comparative Physiognomy, by James W. Rep- 
rieLpD. An ingenious and amusing comparison of 
men and animals in regard to form and feature. 
With much that is purely fanciful, and with fre- 
juent exaggeration of the truth, the work betrays 
a remarkable keenness of observation, and is filled 
with significant suggestions to the student of human 
nature. The profuse pictorial illustrations with 
which it is embellished, present an irresistible ap- 
peal to the risible faculties, in their nice shadings- 
off between caricature and reality. (Published by 
Redfield.) 

Harper and Brothers have published a complete 
edition of DickeNs’s Christmas Stories in one hand- 
some volume, which will go the rounds of many 
families with the compliments of the season. 

My Life and Acts in Hungary, by ARTHUR Gér- 
vgl. This autobiographical sketch of the notorious 
Hungarian commander presents a complete view of 
his career during the campaign of 1848 and 1849. 
it will be read with profound interest both by the 
partisans and opposers of Kossuth. Written with 
spirit and frankness, it gives the best defense of the 
author, of which his conduct was susceptible. The 
details concerning the Hungarian war are in many 
respects new, and should be studied by all who pre- 
tend to impartiality in the formation of their opinions. 

Harper and Brothers.) 

Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, by Joun Ken- 
rick. (Published by Redfield.) A work of profound 
antiquarian interest, embracing the discoveries of the 
innumerable travelers, artists, interpreters, and crit- 
ics who have made the remains of ancient Egypt the 
bject of devoted study for the last half-century. It 
is the fruit of extensive learning and research, and 
ms. form the standard authority, for a long time to 
cov 2, on Egyptian archeology and history. 

The Eagle Pass, by Cora Montcomery. (Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam and Co.) A series of graphic 
descriptive sketches of society in Texas and Mexico. 
Though bearing the name of a lady on the title page, 
the work is written with masculine strength and 
spirit. As the result of personal observation by an 
ace and intelligent eye-witness, it forms a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of border-life in the South- 
west. 

Pioneer Women of the West, by Mrs. Euuet. 
(Published by Charles Scribner.) This volume is 
{evoted to the history of the wives and mothers who 
bore a part in the struggles of the early pioneers in 
the Western wilds. Mrs. Ellet is familiar with this 
branch of the American annals. She has given much 
time to research on the subject. Her inquiries have 
veen attended with remarkable success. Gathering 
arich fund of local anecdote and tradition, furnished 
with interesting details by the descendants and the 





acquaintances of her subjects, and in many cases 
visiting the scenes of their adventures, she has ob- 
tained abundant materials for an attractive work, and 
has wrought them up with evident ability and good 
taste. Her volume, though full of interest to all 
classes of readers, is especially adapted for circula- 
tion at the Great West. 





The following estimate of HawrHorne and 
Brownson by a London critical journal is more 
curious than discriminating. ‘“ Hawthorne is one of 
the few intellectual Americans who have left behind 
them the extravagances of Transcendentalism with- 
out being doomed to nourish feelings of remorse or 
disappointment, or being impelled to still more dan- 
gerous companionship with the impracticable and 
absurd. What a difference between him «nd Ores- 
tes Brownson, who has just republished in a col- 
lective form a volume of Essays and Reviews, chiefly 
on Theology, Politics, and Socialism! Brownson is 
a very clever, accomplished, and resolute man, who 
was brought up a strict Presbyterian, then became 
a Unitarian and Universalist, presently falling among 
New England Transcendentalists, he out-Hegelized 
Hegel and out-Proudhonized Proudhon. Now, he 
is an ultra-Romanist, and is commencing a platform- 
crusade against Protestantism, like which there has 
been nothing so insane since Don Quixote took the 
field.” 

Of CuamBERs’s edition of Burns's Lifeand Works, 
republished by Harper and Brothers, the London 
Critic remarks, ‘“‘ The volumes before us contain a!- 
most every line that has been preserved of Burns’s 
own, and perhaps every fact of the slightest import 
that has been recorded respecting him, his associates, 
and his circumstances. Burns’s poems and letters 
(including those to Clarinda, from the authorized 
edition), are arranged in strict chronological order, 
are the prime materials of the work ; and Mr. Cham- 
bers’s connecting biographical narrative, and instruct- 
ive subsidiary appendices, elucidate them, their 
author, and their authorship. A sleepless editorial 
industry has succeeded in discovering many new 
pieces and letters of the poet’s, not printed even in 
‘The People’s Edition ;) among the former, a num- 
ber of hitherto unpublished stanzas from the first 
draught of the beautiful poem, The Vision. Instead, 
too, of a meagre glossary at the end of the work, 
each Scottish word or phrase, unintelligible, or hardly 
intelligible to the Southron, has its English equiva- 
lent in the margin, or a fuller explanation in a foot 
note, an improved arrangement which shows its ad- 
vantages on its face. Altogether, the present may 
be confidently pronounced, from a bibliographical 
point of view, to be the edition of Burns. A bio- 
graphical industry, not less sleepless than the editor- 
ial, has collected from far and near, all old facts 
respecting Burns’s life ; not merely from professed 
biographies, but from fugitive sketches and anec 
dotical papers, deep-buried in forgotten numbers of 
newspapers and magazines. The new facts, again. 
are very numerous, and many of them valuable, 
gathered from the lips of Burns’s sister, from Jocal 
tradition, from communications of acquaintances and 
friends of the poet’s ; and the whole is conveyed in 
a pleasant, easy, lively style, which is occasionally 
suspended for the introduction of some more elabor- 
ate sketch of Scottish life or scenery, or for some 
grave passage of generalizing and moralizing reflec- 
tion, such as the life of Burns so often gives occa- 
sion for. Here certainly we miss the qualities which 
mark some of Burns’s other critics, commentators 
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and biographers—the severe dignity of Wordsworth, 
the vivid energy of Lockhart, the softly-flowing gen- 
iality of Allan Cunningham, Carlyle’s lofty, and Wil- 
son’s bursting eloquence ; but, having regard to its 
spirit, we must pronounce Mr. Chambers’s biogra- 
phical treatment to be not only excellent, but admir- 
able. Friendly without indulgence, moral without 
prudery, he neither patronizes nor panegyrizes his 
hero; and, on some questions of real difficulty and 
complacency, he seems to us to display a delicacy of 
judgment which leaves all former biographers behind 
him.” 


Sir Francis Heap has in the press an account of 
A Fortnight in Ireland. Mr. THACKERAY’s new 
novel, The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., is being 
printed at Leipzig, in an edition which has been 
sanctioned by the author. 


A publication of much interest to Biblical students 
is announced in London, under the title of The 
Chronological Old Testament. A similar version of 
the New Testament, by the same cditor, has been 
received with favor by theologians and scholars. 
The Old Testament will afford more scope for critical 
and philological illustration. The English authorized 
version will be compared with the original, and with 
all the versions in Walton’s Polyglott Bible, with the 
view of rendering the translation more strictly con- 
formable to the Hebrew text, and more uniform in 
its renderings. Notes and comments will be ap- 
pended to the text. The division of the books into 
paragraphs and sections will be according to a new 
arrangement. The first part, containing Genesis, 
will appear in January. 


It has been proposed to place a memorial to the 
poet WorpsworTH in the church now rebuilding at 
Cockermouth. It is the place of his birth, and where 
he received the first elements of his education, in 
the Endowed School adjoining the church-yard. His 
father, also, was buried near the chancel ; and here, 
in his gray hairs and honors, often he stood and com- 
muned in spirit with his departed parent ; but as yet 
no public testimony has been raised in a locality so 
muchassociated with the poet’s personal history. It 
is intended to take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity, and that the great five-light east window of 
the chancel should be a Memorial Window, filled 
with Scripturai subjects, and inscribed to the mem- 
ory of Wordsworth. 


At Toulouse M. VesTREPatn, a patois poet, was 
permitted to read to the President a poetical address 
exhorting him to create a new order for poets, to be 
called ‘‘ The Legion of Apollo,” the members of which 
would be decorated with the cross of honor of the 
Troubadours. The Prince promised to take the re- 
quest into consideration. 


It is well known that the Sultan has made a con- 
cession to M. LAMARTINE of an extensive farm in 
the neighborhood of Smyrna. M. Lamartine has 
leased it to an English gentleman on certain condi- 
tions, which have not been accepted by the Govern- 
ment. An Armenian company, however, offered a 
sum of £800 per annum for twenty-five years, on the 
Government conditions, which has been agreed upon, 
and ratified by all parties. 


The Madrid Gazette publishes a Royal decree pro- 
hibiting M. ALexanpre Dumas’s “ History of the 
Political and Private Life of Louis Philippe.” 





The German translation of Vicror Hugo's “ Na. 
poléon le Petit,” just published, has been seized in 
all the booksellers’ shops in Berlin, and confiscated 
The sale of the French edition has not been pro 
hibited. 


Since Victor Huao’s “ Napoléon le Petit” has 
been added to the list of forbidden books in Vienna, 
it has been, says the Times correspondent, in great 
request. 


“ Last week,” says the Vienna correspondent ot 
the Times, ‘a work on the Austrian Revolution, by 
Mr. Stiues, who was the Chargé d’Affairs of the 
United States here during 1848, was prohibited, al- 
though it contained little or nothing calculated to 
give offense to Government.” 


Henry Konic, an author of some standing in 
Germany, has published a book containing the au- 
tobiography ofan author. The German papers, which 
go to great lengths in praising this work, say that it 
is “ full of charming sketches and pleasing details.” 


The latest number of the Singapore Free Press 
reports that Madame Preirrer was at Samba. and 
was about to proceed to Pontianak en route to Bata 
via. She had visited the wild and independent 
Dyak tribes on the banks of the Lufar and Batang 
Lufar rivers, and on the Rekaniet mountains. The 
river Batang-Lufar took her into the small lakes of 
Bunot and Taomen, from which she reached the 
magnificent stream, the Kapuas. After visiting Sing 
tang, Sangan, and other places, she reached Ponti 
anak. By the interference of the Dutch authorities 
at Pontianak, she visited the diamond mines of Lan 
dak, and several of the most interesting Dyak tribes 
Every where the enterprising traveler was well re 
ceived, and she describes herself as being conveyed 
and escorted in “ almost triumphal style.” 


Iceland, say the Continental papers, has just lost 
her most accomplished linguist—Dr. Ecitsson 
Fortunately, he lived to finish his great work, a 
Dictionary of the old Noise poetical language, as 
exhibited in the Eddas, Sagas, poems, &c., of Nor 
way and Iceland. This storehouse of philological 
research, in which the explanations are given in 
Latin, will, it is added, shortly be published by the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 


The distinguished Humso.pr has been seriously 
ill, but we are glad to learn that he has sufficiently 
recovered to resume his usual scientific avocations 
He is said, in letters from Berlin, to be employed 
three or four hours a day on another volume of the 
“ Cosmos”—which it is thought will soon be ready 
for the press. He has entered his eighty-fourth year 


From Dorpat, in Livonia, we hear of the suddes 
death of the oldest of the professors in that Russian 
University—Dr. CuarLes DE MorGenstery. Dr 
De Morgenstern had occupied the chair of Greek 
and Latin Philology there for the long period of hal! 
a century, less a year. He was the creator of th 
Museum of Antiquities and of the Library of the 
University at Halle, where he had first professed 
and the founder of the Philological Seminary, an¢ 
of the Normal School, at Dorpat. In his perso: 
learning had been decorated by the hands of tw: 
sovereigns—the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas 
and many well-known works, in Latin and in Ge: 
man, remain to attest his titles. 
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SPORTING EXTRAORDINARY—THE OLD DOG POINTS CAPITALLY. 


“| tell yer what itis, Sam! Ifthis fool of a Dog is a-going to stand still like this here in every Field he comes to, we may as well shut up Shop, for we 
shan’t find no Partridges !” 
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Figures 1 AND 2.—WALKING 
\ ALKING DRESS.—Bonnet of hsse crape 


trimmed with blonde and marabouts. The 
brim stands off from the cheeks, the crown is rather 
back, and the curtain straight. The bonnet is cov- 
ered with ruches of narrow blonde. On each side 
there is a marabout thrown backward, so that its 
extremity turns under the crown. The cheeks are 
trimmed with bunches of small flowers. Dress of 
black gros d’Ecosse, having in front a width of moire 
covered with narrow black velvets and terminated 
by silk tassels. The body is plain; low behind to 
the extent of three inches. It forms a kind of tight 
vest, and draws together at the waist. Leaving an 
interval of two and ahalf inches. There is only one 
plait on each side. The skirt, sewed on to the body, 
is plaited at the hips in hollow and flat plaits. The 
black sleeve is rather wider than the arm and only 
seven inches long. A bow of watered silk com- 
pletes the body and makes it high. The same width 


is continued in front as an apron and has at bottom ! 





AND CHamBER CosTUMES. 


a breadth of thirty-two inches. This width is cut 
slanting and put on quite even. The second sleeve 
is watered silk, cut in the pagoda shape, wide at 
bottom. It has two seams, that in the bend of the 
arm being hollowed out a good deal. The black 
velvets are barely a quarter of an inch wide, and are 
placed three quarters of an inch apart; they are laid 
in the form of a V, and have at each end a small 
black silk tassel with fringed ends. The same kind 
of velvets and tassels are placed slanting on the 
sleeve. The collar, of modern guipure, is pointed 
in front and round behind. The under sleeves are 
composed of a large muslin bouillonne and a guipure 
falling over the hand. 

CuHamBer ToiLet.—A chamber gown of hongroise 
(a new tissue of wool and silk ribbon like reps). 
Body high, gathered and drawn at the waist by a 
string. Talma tippet, that is to say, half round; 
sleeves 4 /a Vénitienne. Skirt open straight down, 
but only parting through the movement and fullness 
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of the petticoat. The Aongroise is a striped pattern 
imitating velvet. 
on the skirt. The edge of the front, of the tippet, 
and the sleeves, is made by means of bands cut out 
of the stuff and sewed on. The bows of the sleeves, 
neck, and waist, are watered silk of the same color. 
The collar and under sleeves are modern guipure 
with large vandykes. The under-dress is white 
muslin embroidered in front, and trimmed with little 
flounces pinked at the edges like cock’s combs and 
plaited in small plaits. 


Ficure 3.—Home Dress. 


Home Dress.—Hair arranged in double bandeaux ; 
the first flat and divided at the sides so as to form a 
puffed bandeau which accompanies the upper part, 
and incloses the tress which passes over the flat 
bandeau. Body of white muslin embroidered with 
small bouquets in satin-stich. This body appears 
open from top to bottom, but it is mounted on a low 
white taffeta body, which clasps in front, under the 
trimming of the outer one. All the edges of the 
body are bordered with a No. 1 white ribbon gath- 
ered, under which is sewed a modern guipure rather 
more than three inches deep, and several rows of 
this same guipure are sewed together to form a flat 
piece under the body. The sleeve is in the pagoda 
form, and rather wide and long: it is bordered with 
a guipure. A second row placed in the shape of a 
V at the side is ornamented in the same way. A 
pretty rosette of watered ribbon is placed at the 
waist. The skirt is taffeta, a small plaid. Watered 
silk bracelets. 

A new fabric for winter garments has made its 
appearance in Paris, to which the name of Ouatine 
has been given. It is stronger than cloth, as supple 
as Cashmere, and as soft and silky as velvet. It is 
made of every variety of tint and hue, but only in 
three patterns—the small chiné, the great chiné, and 
the striped chiné. It is the richest material of the 
season, and so thick that it is only adapted to full 


There are three groups of stripes | 
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and loose garments, such as: The Montmorenci, a 
large cape, without a seam, with but a simple open- 
ing at the sides for the arms; the Siberian, a large 
traveling cloak, reaching nearly as low as the dress, 
having a large cape. The ornaments of these gar- 
ments consist of velvet bands at different heights, 
disposed in series, or put on as borders ; of velvet 
cut from the piece, six inches wide, stamped with 
figures ; or of chiné plush ribbon, black and white, 
edged with velvet, blue, green, or violet. The color 
of the velvet should contrast with that of the stuff, 
and the lining match that of the velvet. Similar gar- 
ments are composed of cloth or velvet. Braidings and 
galloons are the predominant trimmings. Flowered, 
satin, and watered galloons are especially in vogue, 

Among the innumerable variety of out-of-door gar- 
ments which the season has produced, the following 
are favorites : The Camargo, of maroon velvet repre- 
senting a square mantle, with sleeves also square, 
concealed by the trimming composed of a satin ruche 
with a narrow lace on each side of it. It is deco- 
rated with two flounces of very rich guipure. The 
first is six inches deep, the second twelve inches 
The Rob-Roy, of black velvet rounded off in front, 
and hollowed on square fronts, put on with concealed 
seams. The collar is twelve inches wide, and 
square in front. It is trimmed with a galloon nearly 
three inches wide. Ground, satin and black reps, 
flowered with a double wreath of green bouquets 
The lining is green satin. The galloon on the col- 
lar is much narrower. 

Bonnets are decidedly closer, though still oval in 
shape, and graceful. Drawn bonnets of this style 
are worn, and are becoming to every cast of coun- 
tenance. For full dress there is also a blonde bon- 
net with satin plats, and a bouquet rising almost like 
acrown. For a more unpretending toilet, a bonnet 
of three blond frills under which are arranged loops 
of No. 4 velvet of a periwinkle blue. Daisies, laurel 
flowers, periwinkles, and hearts-ease are in vogue 
for trimming the inside of bonnets. 

We give below (Figure 4) a very pretty head-dress 
for a young lady. It is composed of blue-bells, and 
bows of No. 4 ribbon. The effect of this simple 
ornament is decidedly charming. 
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Freure 4.—Heap Dress. 























